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INTRODUCTION 


Few dungs arc more stimulating to an imaginative mmd, scholarly or 
unscholarly, than the j s v' oh) game of trying to analyse, if only 
we can play fair with ourselves and avoid pretence, the real reaction we 
feel in these tragic modern days to the sensation of growing old. 

No modern writer, as far as I know, has discussed diis subject as lucidly 
and eloquently as Cicero discusses it in his Cato Major, usually known 
as De Senectute. 

It is not now my purpose to defend my favourite rhetorician from the 
caustic disparagements that the very volubility of his statescraft, the 
very comprehensiveness of his philosophy, the very eloquence of his 
morahzmg have brought down on his massive head for nearly two 
thousand years. 

Be it enough to drop a Innt just here that between the particular 
temper of Cicero’s way of tliinking, a temper tloat might be called the 
psychological antipodes of the Fascist mood, and the mental atmosphere of 
almost any humane and liberal-minded democratic statesman in the 
British Commonwealth or the Umted States, there is a striking similiarity. 

There is indeed so much resemblance, that it is impossible not to feel 
that were Cicero and any one of our more liberal and pliilosophical 
statesmen sharing a table in a London or New York cafe and there 
suddenly 'entered to them’, as some Time-Macliine stage direction might 
put it, the figure of Theodoric the Ostro-Goth from the Dark Ages or 
the figure of Saint Anselm from the Middle Ages or even the figure of 
Cardinal Wolsey from the Renaissance, to join in the talk, the legal- 
minded Roman and the legal-minded Modern would glance at each 
other in civilized Senatorial surprise. 

To Cicero as much as to our modern Democratic statesman govern- 
ment by evolutionary tradition and free discussion would be taken for 
granted as the natural method. That human freedom as our English poet 
puts it 'should broaden down from precedent to precedent’, would be to 
both of them the only conceivable system consonant with the individual 
dignity of man. 

Such was the system originated by the Democracy of Athens and 
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Stabilized by the legal and traditional genius of the Roman Republic 
Abolish slavery — and Cicero would certainly have discussed liie with an 
open mind — • and the Roman and Modern statesmen would have under- 
stood each other perfectly. And consider what a thing it is that with two 
thousand years between us., any ordinary humane and liberal modern 
thinker can sympathize with the ideas of Cicero, not only with regard to 
politics and common human morality but with regard to such ticklish 
problems as the nature and purposes of Providence, and die existence or 
non-existence of a life after death. 

One thing has especially struck my own nimd — anc« how presumptuous 
it seems to be saymg this now, when I recall my struggle at school to 
compose an essay on ‘Patriotism’ in the style of this master of eloquence! 
— one tlnng, I say, has especially struck me as I compare my present-day 
feelings about old age with those that Cicero pulS into tiic mouth of the 
elder Cato. I refer to the simiharity between what to-day we regard as 
the general period when old age begins and the point of time assumed for 
its beginning in De Sencctute. 

Cicero seems to have been 62, and Titus Pomponius Atticus, the life- 
long friend to whom he dedicates this work, three years older, at the time 
he was writing it, while his mouthpiece Cato declares himsel f to be over 80. 

The writer of the essay would soon therefore if he were in need of it 
be to-day a candidate for an old age pension, wliilc Cato’s opinions, as 
an unusually well-preserved old gentleman, would evoke much the same 
psychological interest as they would in our time from the lips of an 
extremely aged statesman. 

Compare all this however with the amazing precocity and startling 
maturity of Boethius, writing in the first two decades of the sixth century, 
or with the attitude to old age of Shakespeare and Montaigne ten cen- 
turies later. Montaigne quietly informs us that a man’s mental develop- 
ment reaches its culmination before he is thirty, while the learning and 
sophistication of our Tudor princes and princesses puts both ourselves 
and these old Roman sages to shame! 

If, however, you pressed me to say — as a modern writer already four 
years older than Cicero’s Atticus — just where I find the greatest difference 
between the line I am led to take and that which Cicero assumes through 
the mouth of his aged Cato, I would say, without a moment’s hesitation, 
that it has to do with my attitude to Nature. 
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As an elderly Englishman — indeed as any Englishman, whether old 
or young — I am m complete agreement with the stress laid by these old 
Romans upon the pleasures of country-life. But what different pleasures 
they praise ! It is true seem aware of a faint change of emphasis dimly 
adumbrated in various passages in the poetry of Virgil, but the tone 
adopted by Cato the Elder in De Scnectute makes me thankful that I live, 
not only so long after Cicero, but wlnle there is still a chance of preventing 
Science from mailing Wordsworth seem as antiquated as Virgil. 

Cicero’s Cato docs indeed remark that the poet Ennius at seventy, 
‘when he was bearing the two burdens winch are considered the greatest, 
namely povert)’ and old age, seemed cispaene deJectari — almost to delight 
in them’; but the gist of Ins own argument in De Seneemte hardly goes as 
far as this, possibly because the feelings of a poet possess a primitive 
sensuousness denied to a statesman and a prose-writer. 

At any rate, the four reasons he gives ‘why old age appears to be un- 
happy’ arc so extremely practical and definite that in countering them his 
tone implies a shrewd ‘making the best’ of a very questionable con- 
dition, rather than any enthusiastic enjoyment — — in it! 

The four reasons that Cicero’s Cato Major selects as worthy of his 
animadversion arc as follows — I quote from the translation in the Loeb 
Classics by my late American friend, Judge Falconer of Arkansas: ‘first, 
that it withdraws us from active pursuits; second, that it makes the body 
weaker; third, that it deprives us of almost all physical pleasures; and 
fourth, that it is not far removed from death’. 

Now, though I admit that Cicero’s old hero makes Ins points power- 
fully and cogently, to my mind he neglects just the very aspects of the 
question that tip the scale; and it is these aspects I want to summarize 
before proceeding further. 

T fancy almost everybody who draws near to the beginning of their 
seventieth year must be struck by the oddity of the fact that inside their 
own skull they are aware of so little difference! There would be indeed, 

I suspect, a nearly universal agreement among elderly people that it is a 
perpetual marvel in the depths of their consciousness that they themselves 
have at last become what they have so long watched in others, what they 
have for so long quarrelled witli, criticized, pitied, admired, respected, 
adored and loathed! 

I have a notion that elderly people have a tendency to forget the fan- 
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tastic misconceptions about old age that they had when they were young. 
One of the errors I am sure we all fall into is to suppose that something 
happens to the living identity inside this grey-headed, creaking and groan- 
ing, lumbering, crotchety, purblind Image, which causes it to resemble 
its outward envelope. Nothing could be further from the truth. Though 
the mind’s life-history is profoundly affected by the life-history of the 
body, they by no means run on parallel Imes, and the popular recognition 
of ‘old hearts’ in ‘young bosoms’, or as we say, of ‘young spirits in 
withered frames’, has become proverbial. 

Indeed I would go so far as to say that the expression ‘second child- 
hood’, with its rather pitiful implication, might well be given a more 
lively turn; so that one could speak of a ‘second youth’ in an auspicious 
rather than an invidious sense. There are m fact many elderly persons 
who when young were to their contemporaries what is called ‘old- 
fashioned’ and who to themselves ‘felt old’, felt indeed lonely and isolated 
because of this feelmg, and yet who when old age really comes recover, 
by some felicitous reintegration of their personality, an appreciable 
measure of the particular sensitivity of youth, a sensitivity which their 
‘psyche’, by reason of some subtle i'vJadjustm:nt. had emphatically 
missed when they were really young. 

Then, again, this impetuous notion of youth that the interior conscious- 
ness of old age parallels its outward appearance is refuted by the 
curious divergencies that occur in the speed or the tardiness of our mental 
development. 

I myself am an example of an exceptionally slow mental growth. 
When I compare myself as I was at their age with the majority of 
my young friends I am amazed, not only by their sophistication 
and ‘sang-froid’, but by their actual insight. This may be m part a 
matter of various economic and social changes and of changes m the 
relation of children to parents, but I am convinced it possesses its 
personal conditioning too. 

Nor do I regard as merely an old man’s vanity the urge that prompts 
me to declare most vehemently that it is better to develop too slowly than 
too quickly. 

I am even tempted to suggest that it is ‘on the cards’ — one might go 
further and say ‘in their stars’ — that certain simple natures possess a deep 
and crafty instinct which impels them to ward off and resist to the utmost 
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the lures and seductions that would betray them — like wild flowers m a 
hot-house — into too quick a maturing. 

A resilient relish for the dramatic spectacle ot life, ■whether wc ourselves 
look fools on the bustling stage or not, is a vital support to the instinct of 
which 1 speak. 

Another help to it — and I know I am correct in this, for the best of all 
possible reasons — is the presence, as an invaluable element in us to compel 
us to go slow, of Simon-pure simplicity. 

Precious — yea! thrice precious — is this vein of stupid being in our 
constitution. It is a vein of so "c*!'' g solidly organic — dare I call it 
woodenness? — which thickens out tire opaque resistance of simple 
childishness. 

I have an inkling that the newest generation of youth about us co-day — 
the offspring, shall I put it, of our children — shows unmistakable signs of 
this wisdom, the wisdom of refusmg to grov/ up too quickly! 

In the matter of individual character I am incliued to think that a 
certain contradictory grafting of careless humility upon obstinate egoism 
offers the best psychic atmosphere for this desirable retarding process, 
especially if combined with a vivid sensuous response to the simpler 
pleasures; but I confess it looks to me now as if this newest of generations 
— people of both sexes youthful enough to be the grandchildren of a 
person of seventy— were displaying a marked tendency, quite apart from 
the natural divergencies of individual character, towards the very thing 
I am advocatmg, a conscious retardation, I mean, of intellectual 
development. 

This youngest of the three generations among whom wc live has 
instinctively reacted, it seems to me, against the brilliant, witty, and 
disillusioned sophistication of the one before it, winch itself was a reaction 
from the dynamic devilries and passionate idealisms of my generation! 

But the point I am leading up to is that the difficult art of exploiting to 
felicitous effect the inevitable necessity of growing old is complicated not 
only by what Cicero himself alludes to, the wayw'ardness of Nature in 
putting old hearts in young bodies and young hearts m old bodies, but by 
the Time-Spirit itself, which creates as the mental fashion of one genera- 
tion a frantic cultivation of mature disillusionment, and as the fashion of 
the next a deliberate reversion to something like simple clnldislmess. 

We are all agreed, I think, that true education never comes ro an end; 
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and we are most of us agreed that at least one of the purposes of education 
is the refining and deepemng and enriching of our enjoyment of life. 

Some, I suppose, would have it thsLt preparation for another life is of even 
greater importance; while there remains yet a third group who hold that 
the welfare, comfort and prosperous future of the Community in which 
we live far outweigh as the ideal of a sound education any conceivable 
cult of enlightened egoism. 

But however outweighed and outworn such purely individualistic 
conceptions of education may be, the fact remains that there’s not a 
person in the wide world, whether man, woman or child, who isn’t 
being perpetually self-taught in the varied and complicated art of getting 
pleasure out of life. 

What I am gradually approaching in this circuitous manner is the 
suggestion that what we call ‘advance’ or a forward movement in tastes, 
opinions, perceptions, ideas, by no means covers the whole field of 
education. A movement backwards is also desirable, and even this is not 
enough; for there remains as an ideal, even if it be unattainable, the god- 
like condition of standing perfectly still. 

The notion of ‘second childhood’ as a misfortune attendant upon 
extreme old age is doubtless based upon an unfortunate truth; but may 
I not suggest there is another and less pitiful ‘second childhood’, or, if you 
prefer, ‘infantile fixation’, that St. Paul forgot when he recommended the 
‘putting away of childish things’? 

The Stoics made a wise contribution to the idea of an unending educa- 
tion when they laid so much stress upon being in harmony with Nature; 
and it seems to me that from a contemplation of the habits of old dogs, old 
horses, old cats, and even old trees, many shrewd hints can be discovered 
for the skilful self-handlmg of our human old age. One thing we must 
surely accept as an axiom in this matter — the necessity for banking up, 
digging in, and narrowmg down. 

It is the prerogative of the stream of youth, m the hey-day of its brim- 
ming, to spread itself, so to speak, aU over the landscape. But who knows 
not how tiresome and annoying elderly persons can be when they allow 
themselves certain unbecoming bursts of ebulhence. 

What we call conceit is pardonable and sometimes even engaging in 
yoimg people, and it is almost always a useful counterpoise to the inevit- 
able humiliations of life, but a conceited old person is a shocking spectacle, 
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Not onby intellectual hiunility but what I am driven to call — for it is an 
evasive c|^iialiiy — "cpintuar humility is a valuable organum of discernment 
and disc^nnunatior. 

A yoi|ing person is compelled by life itself to be self-assertive beyond 
the inca|',urc oi well-digested opinion; for the critical intelligence refines 
itself byj practice and you’ll never swim if you don’t boldly strike out! 

But i|'by the time we’re sixty we haven’t learnt wbat a knot of paradox 
and co:^itradiction life is, and how exquisitely the good and the bad are 
mingled in every action we take, and what a compromising hostess Our 
Lady o-f Truth is, we haven’t grown old to much purpose. 

I suppose the hardest of all things to learn and the thing that most 
distinguishes what is called a hipc old age’ is the knowledge that while 
bold uncritical action is necessary if things arc to move at all, we are only 
heading for fresh disaster if some portion of our interior soul doesn’t 
function in critical detachment, while we commit ourselves to the tide, 
keeping a weather-eye upon both horizons! 

Might it not indeed be said that the soundest advice any old life- 
navigator could give to a neophyte on the broad sea would be that 
what has to be done must be got through somehow; done in the rough 
if in no other way, but at any rate done; and then on to something else. 

And this applies, it seems to me, not only to dangerous outward action, 
but to the steering of our interior life. We must, in plain speech, make use 
of the old tools we have grown used to, and aim neither at novelty or 
perfection. 

In brief, we must reconcile ourselves, as we get older, to the charge of 
living in a groove’. For what, after all, when you come to think of it, is 
any sagacious amor fati, or adjustment of our personal organism to the 
maturing and ripening and then to the autumnal fall of the great Law of 
Necessity, if not the acceptance of Nature’s groove? The heavenly 
bodies follow their allotted orbits; why should we want to be random 
meteorites? 

But the mischief of youth still dominates the fatality of words and to 
fall into a groove means for most of us to become a fossil. 

The word furrow, on the other hand, we mvariably use in a good sense. 
But what is a furrow if not the groove by which we begin the seasonable 
growing of life’s harvest? 

During the last war, when youth had outbursts of suspicion that it was 
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being sacrificed to the ignoble characteristics of old age, ther^ was an 
uneasy feeling here and there, symbolized, if my reader is old ei|iOLigh to 
remember, by that ridiculous ‘beaver’ game symbolizing thie tribal 
dignity of the patriarchal beard, that life was being kept in a gn^oove by 
bits of toasted cheese. 

In the present war, however, where danger and pain are more, equally 
distributed, and where so much of what wc older people tend to> regard 
as the morbid recklessness of youth has been elevated into a high iSpartan 
prerogative, the young air-bomber — on our side as well as on the side 
of our enemies — is paying back, m a terrible Eumcnidean Nemesis, the 
blood-debt of a generation. 

I can well imagine that, with the far-flung sublimated common sense 
that remains the centre and circumference of his democratic eloquence, 
Cicero would agree that no epoch could be more appropriate to a re- 
consideration of the advantages and disadvantages of old age than an age 
like the present, where the great Pendulum has swung back with such a 
startlmg impetus to the side of youth! 

It was the elderly Goethe, whose incorrigible detachment his own 
generation found so baffling, who remarked that a great man was linkfd 
to his own time by his weakness. 

Putting aside, however, the sacrosanct prerogatives of ‘great men’, might 
It not be said that we arc all linked to our particular time by our weakness; 
and that our strength, or rather the strength of which each of us is an 
uncertain and faltering medium, is drawn from that deeper portion of our 
individual soul whose values, discriminations, and life-purposes arc the 
accumulated product, not of our particular time or of any particular time, 
but of the best that has been thought, felt, and put into action, all the way 
down the ages? 

Over the whole earth to-day this luckless Weakness’ of which Goethe 
speaks, this fishy, feathery, goose-quill weakness, binding us to our 
transitory epoch, is being blown hither and thither on the waves of the 
wireless. The dim gulfs of the Past are full of its flying feathers; so arc the 
interlunar spaces of the Future. 

Where then is the escape? Where is the Truth? Where is the Reality? 
Where is Rest and Reassurance? In one direction only; in that inviolable 
Present which is not our age, nor our father’s nor our children’s, but is the 
ever-recurring Moment where all Pasts and aU Futures and all Presents 
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form and. transform and meet and mix and resolve and dissolve; till 
sinking down with Time itself, their creator and sustainer and destroyer 
and restorer, into the solitary soul of every one of us, they become that 
sub-species of eternity which perhaps is the only eternity we shall ever 
know. 

To enjoy old age is to enjoy in a few human years immense epochs of 
super-human and sub-human life-consciousncss. Aeons of vegetative 
existence are in it following aeons of unrealizible godlike existence. The 
old cart-horse’s husky-harsh breathmg into the sunrise, the old carrion- 
crow’s husky-harsh croaking into the sunset, have behmd them milhons 
of years of cosmogonic contentment. 

Old age holds the life of huge epochs of the Inanimate in its enjoyment 
of pure sensation; but it contains also that mysterious energeia a-kmesis 
of the immortals. 

And 111 this it approximates with astomshing closeness to that infan- 
tilism’ of the very young which the New Testament calls ilic Kingdom 
of Heaven’. 

But just as we are bound by our ‘weakness’ to the particular age in 
which we happen to have been bom, while our strength consists m suck- 
ling ourselves at the multiple breasts of the ages in history that suit our 
temperament, it is within our power to move from the one to the other, 
appropriating, by what might be called imcigwative empathy, those earlier 
ages that suit our nature, while we move backwards and for^vards along 
the navel-string of life upon which the beads of Time arc strung. 

Thus at the moments when we arc most ourselves we have somedi.'ng 
of the ‘old-fashioned’ about us if we’re young and something of the 
‘child-hke’ about us if we’re old. This modem De Senectute upon 
which I am so hazardously and experimentally engaged is an attempt to 
emphasize the value, to my own wavering and fluctuating intelligence, 
of that peculiar static state of which we have to make the best when our 
years close in; the value in fact of being forced by necessity to abide in 
what is called a ‘groove’, a ‘groove’ m which, as I have hinted, we can 
not only draw upon the paradisic impressions of earliest youth, but can 
anticipate, at least in imagination, the mysterious emotions that will be 
ours at the approach of death. 

It is not simply as a compensatory advantage of old age that we make 
so mucli of the static element to which I refer, but as a chance — if I may 
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ase ail unavoidable paradox — to practise fiat passive a-'tivra by 
our human organism fuses itself with the Inanimate. 

I can assure my readers that I touch here on tb-c key-note ol our 
discussion. By far the largest part of the difference bctv\'en a liappy and 
unliappy old age depends on its po^ver of adjusting itself to the Iiiaiiiiiiate. 

The older we get the lonelier we get; and this means a.n incicase ot 
happiness to those who like loneliness, and a proportionate decrease to 
those who detest it. The reason why so many old men — even powciful 
old men like Homer’s Nestor — tend to grow so girrulous, is that they 
experience a rebellious distaste for the loneliness they tcel closing in 
about them. Their garrulousncss is like the whistling oL a child when the 
road between school and home begins to daiken. Noilnng in the world 
IS lonelier than the Inanimate; and between an old man cnjo'^ing himself 
in the sun and a fragment of granite enjoying itself in the sun there is an 
unutterable reciprocity. 

The happiness of our old age, therefore, largely depends upon on how 
far wc have carried the cult of enjoying the Inanimaie before this final 
epoch begins. 

To certain middle-aged people the intervals bciwccii some exacting 
toil and sonic exciting pleasure arc moments of pure boredom; to others 
they arc the supreme justification of life. And since it is by a constant 
increase in the length of these moments that our decline — or progress — 
into old age is marked, with some people it is a case of more and ever 
more enjoyment of life, with others of less and less! 

But there is another important aspect of the psychology of old age 
which it would be a mistake to omit. I refer to that troublesome psychic 
phenomenon known as conscience. Are, or are not — that is the question — 
old people less conscientious than middle-aged people? 

I am, of course, taking for granted the existence of conscience m all of 
us, and taking for granted too, that, whether a blessing or a curse, it is 
fatally entangled with the whole business of being alive. It is mdeed to 
the conscience of youth that old people are supposed to be always 
appealing and domg so in a most tiresome and tedious manner; while, 
contrariwise, it is precisely for the insensitivencss of its conscience that 
youth reproaches old age. 

No doubt it would be simpler for both youth and age if some subtle 
scientific Lucifer could succeed in digging up once and for all the upas- 
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root of this diviiic-dcniomc iJiiidweecl called Conscience that has spread 
itself through the whole of evolution’s cornfield and is alw’ays dragging 
down the beautifulicst 'swathe’ with all its 'twuied flowers’. 

Eut though Science has done something in the direction of dehumaniz- 
ing the human automaton, the process is so retarded by the sacriligeous 
and impious resistance to vivisection of the vivisected that the dawm of 
the long-hoped-for age of Homo-Sapicns-5a«5-Conscience is not only far 
off but begins to appear problematic. 

But granting that every ordinary man and woman has a conscience, 
whether in spite of Pure Reason the intruder reaches us from another 
dimension, or whether it is an inlierited taboo from pre-historic ances- 
tors — It seems to me that the hey-day of its tampering with our peace is 
in youth and that its energy tends to dwindle in middle age and die down 
ill old age; and this in spite of an increase in our human tendency to lay 
moral imperatives upon others. 

Indeed I tliuik it would be no extravagant paradox to assert that old 
age’s fondness for moralizing is ui itself an argument against the super- 
natural origin of the human conscience. In any case, ‘old as I am’, as 
Dryden says, and ‘for ladies’ love unfit’, at this particular moment I am 
immorally moralizing. In fact, m humble imitation of Socrates, I am 
endeavouring to instil into conscience-plagued youth the essential 
immorahty of old age! 

Although Immanuel Kant may be right — and for myself I sometimes 
lean to his opinion — that this trouble m our soul, this arrow in our side, 
reaches us from outside the astronomical universe, it still remains that so 
large a portion of the problems that plague us have to do with the old 
antithesis, selfishness versus unselfishness, that it does look, to a superficial 
glance, as if this ‘inner voice’ were merely the cumulative voice of 
society, the voice of other people, the voice of everybody except our- 
selves, urging us to behave as suits these others rather than as suits 
ourselves. 

There do exist however a certam number of mandates, from this 
daimon witliin our hearts, that, except very remotely and indirectly, 
concern ourselves alone. And these commands from the quarter-deck, 
though lacking all comiection with other members of the crew, appear 
to issue from the same unanswerable voice. 

What T want to suggest just here however — and I think most people 
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Will ci^rcc wadi me — ib dm die inosc trequem jerks and prods and pricks 
we receive from diis source have to do with acUoii 

Now It is in a certain non-moral and uncoiiscicntious inaction rhat 
infancy and old age resemble each other; being, both of them, outside the 
Imp. It IS not so much that they are immoral as a-moral. But the point 
I w-ant to make just here is that this ‘a-morality' is a most desirable 
consummation, possessing in its essential nature an illuminative virtue, 
a delicious unction, a magic equihbrium, such as can be found nowhere 
else in life. 

There arc, of course, individual exceptions to this norm, as to cvorytliing 
else. I mean there are icstlcss infants just as there are restless old people 
who suffer what might be described as the boredom of middlc-agc the 
moment they are inactive. I know only too well what I am talking about 
here, for I am one of these unlucky exceptions myself, and J think almost 
all such cases are of the male sex; but I can only say that to the end 
of my days I shall do niy utmost to acquire this godhke art of passive 
contemplation. 

1 can recall in Norwich once catching my maternal grandfadier as he 
reposed m peaceful contemplation of the lights and shadows of evening, 
upon a sofa that might well have been the very one celebrated by the poet 
Cowper. At the entrance, however, of his bustling, consciciice-riddcn, 
priggish giandson the poor old gentleman pulled himself together, shook 
off his non-moral and, let us hope, immortal felicity, and uttering the 
words, ‘You must lemcmbcr, Jolmny, that at my age I cant do anything 
elsej gave me, out of a detachment that struck my restless mind as the 
very profanity of hypocrisy, a pathetically infantile look, a look that 
seemed to say: ‘The Great Taskmaster has left me in peace at last.’ 

At the moment I was tempted to inquire whether I might not convey 
to the placid old man some appropriate theological stimulus from his 
book-case; but I behaved better than I knew and left him alone. 

It is indeed in this ultimate piofanity, in this supreme rejection of the 
‘race set before us’, in this ‘Brown Study’ in the midst of the Public 
Library of the World, in this tasting of the cauldron in lieu of stirring it, 
in this chewdiig of the cosmic cud when the bull’s in the china-shop, in 
this eschewing of the chase when the hounds are in cry, that the a-morahty 
of old age coalesces with the a-morality of infancy. 

But my point is that like all other recurrent aspects of our present 
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Dimension of Life the power which we possess of mixmg with the mate- 
rial elements around us and of enjoying them in place of criticizing or 
changing or loving or hating them, is a power not confined to old age. 
Certain individuals among us — like Rabelais and Wordsworth and Walt 
Whitman — discovered somehow the divine trick of merging themselves 
in ever wider and wider ripples of absorption into the elements around 
them and in this they represented the wisdom of old age. 

Old people are seldom as fastidious as the young, and as the mtensity 
of our sensuous apprehension lessens its exclusiveness decreases. 

But the obstinate tenacity of an elderly person’s refusal to leave his 
accustomed ‘groove’ is frequently denounced as pure unvarnished selfish- 
ness. And an interestmg point emerges just here; namely the difficulty 
which a person experiences in the advocacy of a thing about which every- 
body, though sometimes with qualms of ;; i longs to feel happy 
and complacent. 

For indeed, in this particular matter we stumble, as I have already 
hinted, upon a somewhat piquant situation Grantmg, as we are com- 
pelled to do, that both selfisliness and unselfishness are necessary to human 
life, isn’t it rather extraordinary that we all, as human beings in the 
aggregate, conspire to confine our commendation to one side of the shield 
only? 

As units, even as conscientious and moral units, we indulge ui what, 
if we take our initial axiom to be true, is at least as important as the other, 
namely sclf-rcahzation. But our public and traditional homage and the 
larger portion of our instinctive homage too is reserved for that aspect of 
human behaviour we call unselfishness. There arc, however, historically 
speaking, certain important exceptions to this rule. For one thing there is 
the class of lucky rogues we have agreed, by a quaint inconsistency, to call 
‘great men’, and I think it will be generally agreed that unselfishness is not 
a marked peculiarity of this type of person. But there is a far more 
important exception than this. 

The profoundest theologians of the Cathohe Church have agreed to 
consider the merit of what is techmcally called Contemplation as equal to, 
if not higher than, all the virtues entailed in a life of action. Here indeed 
is a defence of my philosophy of sensuousness from an unexpected 
quarter! 

For this enjoyment of the elements around us, this planetary sensuality 
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which is so marked a characteristic of infancy and old agc» whar is it but a 
profane name for the very thing the dieologians call Contemplation? 
Thus we are compelled to admit that human beings in the aggregate have 
agreed to tolerate the pronounced tendency of huniaii beings in particular 
to enlightened selfishness, as long as this desirable satisfaction, however 
sensuous it may be, can, bv means of some sort oi subtle onuiii^nu be called 
^Godb 

And since so ancient a religious tradition permit'' us, in pursuance of 
this world-old mstmet, to regard our enjoyment oi the planetary elements 
as the enjoyment of God, the ironical situation emerges tliat what is, 
beyond all possibility of question, the most intrinsically selfish of all forms 
of harmless human behaviour should be tolerated and even liiglily coni" 
mended by the mass of people under die notion that sucli planetary 
feelings arc “spintuar. 

In reality they are not spiritual at all. On this subject I can speak with 
some authority, for I’ve been an obsessed disciple of Wordsworth’s 
"elementalism’ for nearly half a ccnltir\)^ and I can bear witness that these 
divine feelings, though it is very natural to attribute them to communion 
with God, have not ncccbsarily anything to do with him. 

According to the pluralism’ of William James and Walt Whitman 
which might be called, par excellence, ‘the American Philosophy’ it is not 
with God but with the Next Dimension of our unfatlioinablc Multivcrse 
that they have to do. For myself I hold that the mysterious pleasure which 
might be called cosmogonic but which certainly is not spiritual such as we 
enjoy when we are alone with the elements or when we arc engaged on 
some monotonous task that leaves our mind free to wander and our senses 
at ease, is a pleasure so precious, and so miraculously satisfying, that when 
our ancient theologians named it ‘god’ they were only giving it its due 
praise. God was their all; and tins rapturous losing themselves in Nature 
was like sinking into the arms of God, 

In my own private opinion I regard this rapture as the most desirable 
thmg on earth; and the fact that it should be a pleasure associated most 
espeaally with infancy and old age is surely an argument in its favour. 
But a further hint to help us — though it conics from authors very 
different from Wordsworth or Whitman — ought now to be considered 
by any critic who aspires to be an adequate medium for the ‘open secret’ 
of infancy and old age. 
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To refer to that supremely humari qi-ality we <.ali humour. Now it is, I 
think, clear that neither the patient plcjsanines of old age nor the endear- 
ing smiles of infancy c?n be called humorous; nor can tliey be regarded as 
being the cause of hurnoui 

Nevertheless I am anxious to suggest that in any basic analysis ot the 
root-cssciicc of this peculiar proclivity, this proclivity which justifies us in 
accepting as the profomidcst defininon of Homo Sapiens the description 
of him as 'the animal who laughs’; it is essenlial we should consider these 
two ages m the light of an essential elemeiic in all real humour —■ namely 
detachment from the absorbing pressure of the busmess of life. 

Who are the most unliumorous persons among us? Well! neither old 
people nor young children; though humour is not, as I have admitted, 
their especial province. 

Surely it must be allowed that the most mihumorous individual you 
can possibly find is a middle-aged country squire; and after him a middle- 
aged farmer. At the extreme opposite pole from squires and farmers we 
may remark that the divine Founders of Buddhism and Christianity lived 
too intensely to enjoy the peculiar detachment which is the dedicated soil 
of humour. 

I have one old and trusted friend, and a poet too, who whole-heartedly 
and on this precise ground distrusts, dishkcs, and even disapproves of the 
Jesus revealed in the Gospels; and my friends’ disapproval if I am not 
greatly mistaken extends to Saint Francis and to several other holy men. 

Consider on the other side the notoriously wicked figures in history. 
Wouldn’t it be difficult, with the striking exceptions of the Emperor 
Caligula and our own Richard die Third, to envisage any of them as 
humorous personalities? 

Goethe’s Mephistophelcs for instance, though he can jest in the manner 
proper to a gentleman and though he can be caught out in jocular lechery, 
would scarcely, considered as a humorist, make even another devil laugh. 
In fact it must be admitted, I think, that in our human world in spite of the 
gargoyles of our churches, there arc many more comical saints than there 
are comical devils ! 

Is it not a certain absorbed preoccupation with odier people’s attitude 
to ourselves that most of all puts a damper upon humour? No really 
worldly-minded person can be a humonst. 

Now this absorbed preoccupation with the verdict of die world is 
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essentially a characteristic of middle-age; and that is why all busy practical 
competent middle-aged persons detest and loathe the Circus ! 

Surely one of the chief parts such people play in life is to be foils and butts 
to incorrigible humorists! Youth itself, in the impassioned and idealistic 
intensity of its earnestness, is often a touchmg and moving spectacle; but 
only a cynical devil could make sport of this engaging gravity; and such 
malice could hardly be called humour. 

Now what does this mean? Do^’es it not mean that one at least of the 
essential rcot-charactcristics of humour is detachment from the ordinary 
and normal business of life? 

And where do we find a detachment more complete than in infincy 
and old age? Of course like all universal human responses to life — like 
love and hate and desire and fear and pleasure and pain and excitement 
and boredom — humour is something that escapes any easy definition. 

But detachment from the ordinary business of hie, detachment from 
our immediate occupation and duty, seem to be an essential condition for 
the half-discovery and half-creation — to use Wordsworth’s description 
of what the mind docs with the magic of Nature — of the mystery of 
humour. 

Consider the most humorous figures in literature — figures such as Don 
Quixote, FalstafF, Panurge, Uncle Toby, Micawber~and you will, I 
believe, agree with me that they all share this detachment from the earnest 
pursuit of life’s ordinary purpose. 

Among the characters I have named Panurge is, I suppose, the youngest: 
but in his most characteristic moods he unquestionably vanes between the 
destructive viciousness of a mischievous infant and the pedantic terrors 
and panicky orthodoxies of a senile pantaloon. 

But there is another side to all this. The persons just named arc, of course, 
imaginary. They arc, each one of them, both a creation and a revelation 
of the humorous element in life. What we are concerned with here is not 
so much the various ways in which one elderly person can appear comical 
as the various ways in wloich an elderly person can see life and other people 
as comical 

As I have hinted Wordsworth’s mspired antithesis with regard to the 
magic of Nature, as ‘half-creation and half-revelation’, helps us a great deal 
in our consideration of the supremely difficult problem of the subject- 
matter of humour. Both Don Quixote and Sancho are humorous figures in 
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themselves and humorous figures in contrast with each other; but anyone 
who supposes that the humour of this book ends at this point understands 
neither his own soul nor the soul of Cervantes. 

It almost looks as if to Rabelais and Cervantes and Dickens, as to certain 
Chinese philosophers, the secret of life was to be discovered in a certain 
qiiality in matter itself which, were difficult not to call a humorous one. 

Now it is true that the decline of ebullient ribaldry and exuberant 
bawdiness which marks the day when we begm, as the saying is, ‘to feel 
our years’, can coincide, and often does comcide, with an author’s most 
humorous inventions. Are we to assume from this that there is a humour 
mliereiit in the System of Things or, as I prefer to express it, in our present 
Dimension of the Multiverse, that exists quite apart from the humorist 
who reveals it, a humour that was there before he appeared and will be 
there when he has disappeared? 

Must we, in other words, envisage the author of Don Quixote as an 
elderly, war-rweary, hfe-weary, disillusioned veteran, who, out of the 
riches of his crowded experience and out of his genius for profound 
observation disclosed once for all the startling revelation that the true reaHty 
of life is the humour of life? 

I confess that just here — where what is required seems to be an answer 
to a metaphysical rather than a psychological question — I feel as if I were 
driving the subject out of my depth and back into the salt sea of mystery, 
our of which it came. 

But leaving out of court the metaphysical aspect of this question, the 
merest allusion to which must strike that essentially unliumorous individual, 
the facetious man of the world, as absurd, I only want to make it clear 
that there is a very close connection between the deepest spirit of true 
humour and that escape from the sharper bites and more painful stings of 
practical life which is the special prerogative of infancy and old age. 

My sophisticated, middle-aged friends won’t hesitate in this discussion 
to accuse me of domg less than justice to that whimsical and engagmg 
masterpiece Alice in Wonderland; a work that does certainly fit in less 
happily than Tristram Shandy or Our Mutual Friend into my dogmatic 
definition. 

But this famous fantasy is a hot-house flower, thoroughly artificial, the 
product of a protected, academic, super-refined seclusion from the vital 
vulgarity of the real world, and something that when you compare it 
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with the doings of the miequrllcd hero of Gogorb DeeJ Souls seems onh' 
faintly provocative of that universal response Within us winch is always 
craving to respond in kind to the monstrous jest of beuig alive. 

It is in fact out of the dust and sweat auci iiglines.^ a-icl banality of 
ordinary’ life that Cerv^antes and Rabelais and Shakespeare and Gogol 
and Dickens draw the blood and sap and pitii and sah of their inspired 
revelation of the laughing-fits of the First Cause. 

Bewitching and seductive as the pretty playfuhiess ul '’Alice' is, it is 
not the humour of hhc animal wdio can lauglf ; and I suspect that man) 
a devotee of Don Quixote and Pantagrucl has been made to feel a solemn 
ninny and a preposterous png by the hot-house fincics of sarcastic virtuosos 
who have no well-spring of natural humour in them 1 

The pomt I have been endeavouring to make m all this is simply an 
explanation of the remarkable fact that while the humorous characters 
in literature are generally, like FalstafF and Don Quixote, elderly persons 
most old people m real life express diemsclvcs dr)'ly and obliquely, or with 
tiresome prolixity’; their vision of things possessing the necci' ny detach- 
ment, but lacking the energy to express it with vigour and aplomb. 

In close connection with the foregoing considerations arc con- 
fronted, in any histone survey, by'' ccrtaui curious diftcrences in the popular 
attitude to old age in various countries and various epochs. China for 
instance is not only itself the oldest of Civihzations, it is .dso the one that 
gives to old age its greatest honour. 

Among the Homeric Greeks, on the other hand, old age is treated very 
much as we treat it ourselves to-day; that is with a certain uneasy respect, 
showing reverential admiration when it does more than hold its own, as it 
ceitainly does in the cases of Priam and Nestor, and a sort of fairy-story 
pride in the presence of a miracle, when, as in the case of Laertes at the close 
of the Odyssey j the gods are pleased to endow it with surprising and 
transcendent prowess. 

The Elizabethan age, on the contrary, is pre-eminently the age of 
youth. Shakespeare’s old men are cither tragic victims of their own 
frantic obstinacy, hke Lear and Shylock, or they arc time-serving and 
garrulous dotards like Polonius. In the Hebrew Scriptures again, as in 
Homer, old age is treated very much as we treat it in our own country to- 
day, save that the reverence is more patriarchal and poetic, and the exploita- 
tion, as in the story of ‘our father Jacob’, more shameless and direct, 
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It would appear that we Anglo-SaxonSj at least in our ‘upper classes’, 
differ from our French neighbours in separating ourselves more completely 
from our parents when we 'set up for ourselves’. But in this case it would 
seem that with the French, as with the Jews and the Welsh, there lingers on 
a certain aboriginal matriarchal tradition, which we, like our kinsfollc in 
North America, have definitely shaken off; and. of which there is certainly 
no sign at all in the words that Cicero puts into the mouth of his aged 
Cato. 



CHAPTER 2 


OLD AGE IN MAN AND WOMAN 

The moment we leave the discussion of old age in general and confine the 
subject to the special conditions of hfe in these Islands wc arc confronted 
by the traditional class-consciousness of our British ways. 

Now in many respects it would be true to say that just as the United 
States is the paradise of young women, so Great Britain, and especially 
England, is the paradise of old men. Tliis statement needs, however, a 
great deal of qualification directly we try to apply it to all the classes in 
our land. 

Do old people, for instance, seem happier or less happy in proportion 
as they belong to the higher classes among us? Has an aristocratic old age 
any special advantages, beyond the choice of wines from a superior cellar 
or the glow of exercising pnmogenital power over less fortunate relatives? 

Or descending to professional gentility, docs the self-conscious dinner- 
jacket and armorial soup-ladle of an uppcr-middlc-class dining-room add 
appreciably to the happiness of an ironical great-uncle or a sarcastic 
great-aimt and help them to endure the pitiful little jokes; jokes that are 
no jokes— facetiae a-facetlae — o£ their middle-aged nephew and his 
over-burdened wife? 

For my own part I am greatly tempted to think that the shameless 
physical comfort, free from all pretension, such as wc find in old-fashioned 
lower middle'-class homes, the homes of people who still read Dickens, who 
still possess bound volumes of Macaulay’s Essays and Young’s Night 
Thoughts, who still adorn their parlours with artificial pears and apples 
under glass, vlio still keep their coal in those painted coal-scuttles that so 
infuriated Oscai Wilde, is, ‘other things being equal’, the pleasantest 
background for masculine old age. It is in houses of this sort that our old 
gentleman has the most immediate authority over the opening and shutting 
of windows, over the amount of coal to be put upon the fire, over experi- 
ments in the shifting of furniture, over novelties in cooking, and above 
all over the daily paper. And he has these advantages undisturbed either by 
the conventional politeness of upper-class drawing-rooms or by the free- 
and-easy rally ings of working-class kitchens. 
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But at this point I am only loo well av/are that from certain virginal 
hearts, not less stricken in years than my own, there will arise — if any 
such glance over these pages — a deep and bitter sigh! Aye! And who 
knows better than I do what that sigh means? 

Not for nothing did I stay, durmg long years of lecturing for University 
Extension, in houses of this sort, up and down our Island. I know that for 
the offering up of the blood of daughters to elderly Minotaurs these lower 
middle-class homes, without dinner-jackets and without heraldic soup- 
ladles, have often been torture-chambers of nauseating slavery. 

If the screams and laughter of such women, for once allowed to express 
their feelmgs towards their cannibalistic begetters, could inmgle in one 
terrific howl of revolutionary hysteria it would be inadequate to convey 
the impression left on my wandermg and I daresay unobservant mind by 
the selfislmess I used to note in these paradises for ‘slippered pantaloons’ ! 

If the Heavens — ‘being themselves old’ as Lear says — can forgive the 
infernal wickedness of at least two elderly gentlemen I can clearly recall, 
it is more than 1 can do, even at this late date. Of one of them — and I 
remember well the northern town m which I stayed with him — his 
unhappy middle-aged daughter confessed to me that he was never cheerful 
save when, as a local magistrate, he had somebody — often, I daresay, a 
rebellious daughter — to send to jail. 

These are, let us hope, monstrous exceptions; but they pomt to a rather 
ghastly aspect of Swift’s savage remark that there is no such tiling as a 
‘good old man’. 

What Swift meant was no doubt that this very same narrowing down 
of human egoism, until it falls into a certain groove, of which I hope to be 
able, in the following pages, to compose a convincing ‘apologia’, can be 
responsible — the abuses of the Best being ever the Worst — for one of 
the most hideous crimes there is. I refer to parental blood-sucking. 

Indeed when one considers into what spiritless, life-drained prisoners 
these victims of ‘the Home’ can be reduced to it is impossible not to feel 
that in any Magna Charta of our New Federation of the World one of 
the elementary Rights of the human soul is the right not to be at the mercy 
of the Family; the right, in other words, to a recognized minimum, for 
men and women alike, of thrice-blessed solitude and independence. 

Even when we turn the shield the other way round, I doubt if the 
helplessness of old men in working-class homes, often outweighs — so 
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long as their pension saves them from the workhouse — wliat these 
victims of their luckier brethren in the lowcr-middlc-class are compelled 
to endure. 

But, you will remind me, just as there are more old drunkards than old 
physicians in the world, so there are more old women than old men. 

Now why is it that men are able to eiit-r more fully into the con- 
sciousness of women than women mto the consciousness of men ? Isn’t it 
because men are by nature so detached from Nature that m their wise 
folly they flout the great Mother-Harlot and float away from her actual- 
factual wash-tub upon* Aristophamc soap-bubbles oi immemorial 
amusement: 

And yet, just because these air\»’ bubbles of a man’s contemplations are, 
after all, made of the soap she has been uswo. they carry a nearer guess as to a 
woman’s feelmgs than, imnieiscd in tliat soapy tub, she can form about a 
man’s. 

All this is in favour of my contention that ir would be more possible, 
in spite of masculine vanity, for an extremely old Cicero to describe the 
feelmgs of an elderly Tullia, than for an elderly Tullia to describe his! 

And that not because of any advantage in literary talent or in the 
professional use of their classic rongue, but simply because, m the detach- 
ment from the bonds of Nature natural to a Father and a Statesman, he 
could imagine better wdiat went on m his daughter’s mind than she could 
what went on in his. And the same detachment from Nature of every 
man alive, that is to say of every statesman alive, is the reason why, with 
all his humbug thick upon him, he can liandlc the Ho\ Polloi better than 
can a woman. 

But now we really do reach the crux of the matter; and although 
Cicero, after his Roman fashion, has little to say about feminine old age, 
we are permitted to ask the pertinent question: ‘Why are old women so 
much happier and so much less pathetic than old men? I think this applies 
equally to all the Four Classes of our Island population. For the un- 
questionable truth is that though men are tlic ones who inaugurate, and 
destroy social distinctions, it is women who apply them to the ‘minute 
particulars’ of individual cases. It is women too, since the diffusion of 
such distinctions through the texture of daily life equalize their pressure, 
who come near in moments of passion to obliterating them altogether. 

But you will ask: ‘What has this to do with old women being happier 
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than ‘*old men Well! I can reply m a single geometncal sentence. The 
circumference of ilieir pleasurable contemplation is twenty times larger 
than that of men ■ Flappiness, of course, o^ily begins when die fuss and fury 
and fever of conipctmon has, at least, pm teni., died down. This blessed 
state comes to us ail m connection with our detachment from the world. 
And it comes more frequently to men than to women. 

When, however, they are both old a very important change come^ over 
the picture. Old women find their sphere of uncompetitive contempla- 
tion very little affected by the few transitory revivals of tbc ancient 
obsession which necessarily occur. These must appear of course at 
moments; for to display superiority, or to feel supciior, is so much a part 
of our common human nature that only death can cure it; but with the 
liberation of the years the circle of contemplation sans competition has 
materially widened. 

It was always directed, with all its powers, towards the niatenal sur- 
roundings of domestic work. It was a contemplation of much more than 
the fluctuating lights and shadows upon walls and floors and ceilings. It 
depended on the snatching of hasty glimpses of the whole planetary 
world ihi ougli Ijolf-opj,. doors and lialf-curtainedwmdows. It depended 
on visions of half the cosmos across well-kept garden fences or between 
rusty area-rails. It was a contemplation of rain on pavements, sunshine 
on flower-pots, sailing clouds over I'*’ roofs, of fragments of 

distant but mfliiitcly significant tramlines, of short cuts over dump-heaps 
to church or pub, of highways where buses start for London or the sea. 

And now that she is old and the views from the windows are less wide 
than before and the starting of the buses less eventful, and the winds 
chillier, and the rams more wetting, and the smoke thicker above the 
roofs, this same ram, these same winds with all their alternations of sun- 
shine and dark weather, aren’t less but more important than before. 

The old shamcful-swect comedy still unrolls its distracting spectacle 
before her; but she regards it far otherwise than in tlie days when she 
played her part therein. It seems to her now as if it were in some queer 
way remote, and in a yet stranger way transparent; so that clean through 
the Vitreous pour’ of its turbulent procession she can enjoy the true essences 
of a felicity whicPi the clock-tickings and heart-beatmgs of tliis competi- 
tive world had driven into the background! 

How well she knows now where to look for those planetary signs of the 
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season and the hour wdiich fonnerly •— save as tokens cf release From loo 
much love or from too much labour — re ear: rot king her yoathfiil 
impatience. 

Ah! in those days the sun might ha^'c broken er} Law of latitude and 
longitude smee the days of Copernicus, and every Rule of the almanac 
and the calendar since Julius Caesar — and she would never have noticed it ! 

But think how different it is with old men! They wcie never so aware 
of all these lights and shadows, all these shapes and colouis, all these vague 
expectancies and obscure memories, these essences of long-past reveries, 
these premonitions of hidden futures! Howr precisely and as a matter of 
fact do men most often experience these contemplative delights wdicn 
tlicir souls escape from the devouring urge of the Will to Live into that 
‘blessed mood, wherein the burden of the mystery wherein die licavy and 
the weary weight of all this unintelligible world — is lightened^ 

Well, I think few men will deny that they reach diem when they are 
away from their home and at their day’s work; reach them ni the fields, 
or on the railway, reach them in salesrooms and over shop counters, in 
offices and workshops, or shipboaid, and harbour dock, ni factories, 
and barracks, m libraries and laboratories in cngiiic-roonis and work- 
shops, in board meetings, in sweat shops, church meetings, and stoke- 
holes; and some would even add on race-courses and football fields. 

Here we touch the great handicap of masculine old age. Old men, 
when superannuated and helpless in the house, arc at a double disadvan- 
tage; for not only have they lost the natural ardours and exaltations that 
come to men during their day’s work, but they have also lost touch with 
the particular objects — office windows, or factory skylights, portholes 
or mine-shafts, ploughed fields or shecpfolds, fishing nets or blast- 
furnaces, shop counters or box offices, railway platforms or street 
crossings, lorry seats or cobblers’ benches, class-room blackboards or 
lavatory basins — where, in the off moments of their day’s work, they 
were able to derive, by the mercy of providence, by the favour of chance, 
by a lapse of the boss, by a shift of the wind, by a turn of a wheel, by a 
mote in a ray, that magical sensation of life that makes us feel that some 
sort of bon espoir, even if it isn’t ‘at the bottom’ of all life’s outrageous 
horrors, is at least flickering and fluttering not so very far away! 

However fond he may be of his wife and children, however much he 
may have been petted at home and his tastes and caprices catered for, the 
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fact remains that the greater number of moments in his existence when he 
has felt that sudden thrill of indescribable happiness, "the pleasure which 
theie is in life itself, have been moments away from home rather than 
at home. 

And such moments are associated in his mind with textures, contacts, 
appearances, sounds and smells, vistas and honzons, risks, endurances, 
relaxations, such as have nothing to do with seeing his slippers brought 
to him by his grandchild or cnjoymg the prerogative of a first glance at a 
virgin newspaper! No, they are associated with the salt taste of his own 
sweat and with the tingling motions of his own blood and with that 
peculiar glow — half-physical and half-psychic — that men get during 
their momentary detachments from their daily job when, satisfied that it 
IS going as It should, they contemplate it as God contemplated his creation. 

And if our old gentleman belongs to the upper class or the middle class 
and his felicitous moments of detachment have been associated with other 
aspects of the material envelope of this terrestrial globe than those out of 
which rope and tar and fodder and coal and leather and flour and bricks 
and steel and cement are made, it still remains that no catering to his 
fancies in wine and coffee and fish, no humouring of his preferences in the 
matter of lamps and newspapers and screens and footstools and music and 
card games and library books can evoke, in his retirement from Law, or 
Business, or Politics, or Medicine or Public Admmistration, or the 
supervision of ‘Property’, the same indescribable thrill of enjoyment that 
he used to get when in some moment of casual reverie he detached himself 
from his daily preoccupation! 

Yes, compared with the old age of women there does seem to be 
a peculiar poignance and a special sort of pathos about the condition of an 
old man who is superannuated. Women’s work is like farm work, or like 
the work of the Emersonian ‘OversouF. It ts never over. A superannuated 
woman is a contradiction in terms. But an old man can be hopelessly 
and desolately superannuated if he doesn’t cling to some all-obsessing 

In the puisuance of any sempiternal caprice, whether it be the breeding 
of spaniels, or the hybridizing of roses, or the disentanglmg of the con- 
volutions of a lost syntax, an old gentleman can be at once actively selfish 
and the passive recipient of celestial overtones. 

The subject-matter of the hobby m question, its substance and purpose, 
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value and significance, is of little moment. Where its importance lies is 
in its power to resemble his litc’s work, in so far as that work occupied 
him aY\"ay from — and absorbed him away from — and sometimes even 
carried him away from — home. He has never enjoyed these precious 
intermittent moments which are the supreme pleasure of life except as 
reactions from some activity that has implied mcchamcal or mental 
exertion. 

And even from his present hobbies — if they are mechanical and 
technical and difticult enough — he can fall into ‘brown studies’ full of 
exquisite vistas. But the mere enumeration of these advantages m this 
reasonable order shows how handicapped every old man is compared 
with every old \voman. She finds her moments of blissful detachment, 
where she has aKvays found them, in the intervals of a domestic routine 
which never ends; whereas he has to wait for them till he is alone with his 
dogs, or his roses or his herbarium, or his fossils, or his walking-stick 
handles or his net making or his carpenter’s tools, or his experiments with 
quarried slate, or his whittlmgs of hedge roots, or Ins excursions to the 
trout stream if the fish are nsmg, or to the rabbit warren if the keeper 
is his neighbour, or to the fir copse if there arc pigeons to be shot, or to 
his vegetable allotment if it isn’t too wet, or to the beach if there’s any 
sun to dry the nets. 

All these considerations have only to be glanced at for it to be obvious 
what an advantage, m the pleasures of mspircd sciisucusncss, your old 
woman has over your old man. 

Why, she has only to listen to the splash of the rain on her window, 
only to hear the train go whistling through the tunnel, only to watch 
which way the weather-cock points, only to sit in peace knitting by the 
fire while the golden faces and goblin grimaces greet her from the grate, 
to be at the vciy threshold of those worlds not realized to enter which is 
our nearest approach to heaven! 

But I have not yet named the deepest advantage of all that old women 
have over old men; the advantage, namely, of being able to be happy 
while the mind remains vacant. By using this expression I am not attri- 
buting any inferiority to the old lady’s mtelhgence; far less am I suggc'^ting 
that she is more of an animal than her man. 

In fact in my own private and secret system of values I keep a high 
place for this power to ‘reduce the mmd’ — as the phrase is — ‘to a blank’. 
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I’he whole problem of the nature and quality of the human conscious- 
ness in quiescence, whether in fact this function that wc feel working 
within us when we use the phrase ‘my mind* is to be praised or blamed 
when it falls into absent-mindedness or a ‘brown stuay’, is one of the 
most important of all human questions. And it has been strangely 
neglected by both metaphysicians and psychologists! 

Metaphysicians have analysed the way the mind thinks when you 
isolate It m an imaginary void: and have carefully tabulated its elaborate 
thinking process. Psychologists have analysed the w'ay the mind works 
when swimming in the high tide of reality and ‘when will and desire and 
love and hate arc foaming around it. And mcli invcstigatio/.s have their 
importance. 

But there is yet another side to the whole problem; and it seems to me 
that the particular role which can be played by the simple common sense 
I aiTi trying to represent and for which specialists have such contempt is to 
visualize in a series of images that can be grasped by the mind*s eye 
precisely what an ordinary person docs feel or imagines he feels when he 
uses the expression ; ‘I am happy’ or ‘I am unliappy’ and adds : Un my mind\ 

Try the old tedious and oft-ruiig-upon experiment once more, reader, 
only with what they call ‘a new orientation’ 1 Try your best to make your 
mind a blank. Get rid of all thought except the thought of getting nd 
of thought. You will, I think, soon discover that tlic most successful 
start you can make in this campaign to put the contents of your conscious- 
ness to flight IS simply to shut your eyes. 

But even when that is done it is not always with pure unmixcd darkness 
that our mind fills us. Our consciousness is like a cup, held m a flowing 
stream. It collects bubbles and beads of drifting foam. It collects straws, 
dead leaves, sunbeams, shadows, reflections. 

But havmg induced it to drop as much of its activity as we can, let us 
proceed to force it into an acquiescence so deep that the simple reportings 
of what senses are left — the hummmgs of the hfe-stream — are aU that 
matters. The mathematical, platonic, and abstract Ideas of thinking are 
then completely amiihilated, and the Past and the Future are annihilated 
with them; so that the Present alone exists. 

The first result of this self-consciousness deliberate ‘brown study’ of 
which the whole method is at the extreme opposite pole from what the 
Hindus call is to emphasize pwre sensation at the expense of all else. 
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Perhaps it would be safer to open our eyes at diis point lest, old as we 
are, our psychological experiment is lost m sleep. Let me beg you to 
suppose, therefore, indulgent reader, that you are an elderly tradesman 
spending a quiet evening in the company of your elderly wife. You arc 
sitting in one arm-chair and she in another, on either side of the fire, 
each of you with your feet on what might be called a biblical tootstool, 
an object resemblmg a large church-hassock in an old-fashioiicd 
evangelical pew. 

Now I implore you to analyse exactly what your self-consciousness 
really and truly feels, in its relaxed passivity, about this not vcr\’- compli- 
cated situation. Permit me to ask you at once with uncivil bluntncss a 
simple question: Arc you intensely, irresistibly, ovcrpowcringly con- 
scious, the moment you begin to think about it, of your separate integral 
identity as distinct from the identity of the old lady on the opposite side 
of the hearth? I mean, you don’t, I take it, even for one moment, feel as 
if yourself and the familiar figure opposite were one single creatuie with 
two consciousnesses? 

Such a feehng is, I believe, not unknown to an elderly couple; but I 
confess such is not my own experience. What I feel, and I have an inkling 
you must feel the same, is as if the whole chamber with its two human 
beings facing each other, one of wliich — the old lady — you can see m 
her totahty, the other — yourself — only as a body and legs, were floating 
ill a vacuum. 

Well! Examine precisely what your impression is of this same vacuum 
in which the whole o^ an old lady, and all but the head and neck of an old 
man, are at present reclining in the midst of their well-known furniture 
and in front of a blazing fire. 

I think you will be driven to admit that you recognize in this vacuum 
or invisible container of the room with its fire and its furniture and its 
three-quarters of an old man and its whole of an old woman, ‘nothing 
less than your own consciousness, your own mind \ You arc the Vacuum^ 
in which it all floats 1 This is your primary experience, an experience of a 
more vivid and immediate sort than the impression which naturally 
comes next, namely — and this second impression is a corollary or a 
rational conclusion following from the first — that the old lady’s con- 
sciousness is a second Vacuum’ or ‘container’ in which the same objects 
are suspended, with the sole difference that in this other ‘ensemble’ the 
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old man appears in his retain y. while tlie old iady appears — we are, of 
course, eliminating the possibility of a mirror —as a body without a head. 

But you will ask: ‘What iiextf Well! it is now that I come to my 
point about the deepest of all advantages that old women have over old 
men. The situation as I have described it would be incomplete without 
mention of a farther sensation or feeling, or whatever you like to call it, 
that you are aware of in yourself, and by a reasonable analogy, are forced 
to attribute to your companion. 

I refer to the awareness you have that the containing vacuum, otherwise 
your ‘mind’, in which everything around you, including the whole of 
the old lady’s person and all you can visualize of your own person, is felt 
by you to be suspended, is sometliing more than self-conscious passive 
container of the various shapes and colours and sounds and scents and 
waftures of heat and cold which make up all that now surrounds you. 

It is so much more — and you know’ this m the only way a thing can be 
knowni beyond all doubt, namely by an interior and immediate identity 
ivith it — that you are compelled to regard it as a living Being. It is a con- 
scious creature, a person, an entity, an individual ‘self’ or ‘soul’ or ‘ego’ or 
psyche’; and it possesses the pow'cr — at least that is the form its self- 
consciousness inevitably takes — of bemg able to indulge or nourish or 
cultivate an intense relish for what it is watching and feeling, or an intense 
disrelish. In other words it can struggle to enjoy what it contains, or 
it can struggle to intensify its distaste, disgust, and contempt for what it 
contains. 

There rise before ii indeed, as it proceeds in tins crucial introspection, 
the twin dragons of the abyss, the red and the yellow dragon that Merlin 
showed to Vortigern; namely ultimate Boredom and ultimate Relish; 
and simultaneously with these, the feeling that it can, as a living creature, 
throw the magnetic energy of its existence into immersion or rejection. 

By this time the reader must doubtless see whither I am conducting Iiim; 
for this whole life-process of the choice between enjoying the spectacle 
of things and being depressed by the spectacle of tilings is ‘a turn of the 
scene’, as Burton calls it in his Anatomy, dependent upon the mystery of 
association. 

Now our old man — as we have tried to show’ — has grown accustomed 
to associating his normal life-pleasure with objects outside the laboured- 
for, scrubbed-for, arranged-for, blushcd-for, cconomized-for artistries of 
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tke home. Whereas lo rhe old woman it lias become a second nature to 
contemplate with satisfaction her clean hearth, her swept floor, her im- 
maculate walls, her polished furniture, her unimpaired view through her 
well-scoured windows, and the matriarchal fairy talcs told to her night 
after night as the flickering flame dies down and the silent coals grow 
voluble. 

And there is more in the old lady’s advantage even than tins; for her 
whole feminine organism, body and soul in one, is so embedded and im- 
mersed in Nature and Matter and the Eleinenis, dial slic is aware of a 
thousand fluttering, flickering, pleastirc-bes^cAving vaiiations ni the daily 
behaviour of these three mysteries that aie cCxTipictely wasted upon the 
detached senses and preoccupied intelligence’ of that superannuated 
abstractor of quintessences, her aged husband. 

But allow me, reader, to place on the lap of our old lady and on the 
outstretched knees of our old man, their owm c'^pecial book, or luagazine, 
or newspaper, probably quite different ni contents, and at once the whole 
situation is changedT 

Now they are enjoying the same miraculous escape, the escape offered 
by the discovery of printing to both the sexes iiKhscnimiuitcIy, the grand 
modern escape of the bi-scxual soul of Homo Sapiens, the relaxing of the 
pressure, whether it be boring or thrilling, of the iinmcdiate Present, by a 
blessed excursion into ‘the ampler ether, the divmcr air’ of some place else. 

Here in the heavenly benediction of ‘being happy reading’ they are at 
last at one; and though as Elia hints, Mary may prefer honest fiction or 
the Events of the Great World, and Charles the Curiosities of Literature, 
they have both taken sanctuary from the bustling preoccupations of 
their middle-aged relatives as well as from the vexations and troubles of 
their own minds, in that Land of Beulah, ‘far, far from here’, where long 
ago as boy and girl they were wont to forget their troubles, that ‘Paradise 
Regained’ to which all mortals, old and young, possess tlic key, as long 
as they are able to — read. 
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FEMININE OLD AGE AND NATURE 

The Happiness ot an elderly person depends most fatally upon Nature: 
and all the resistances and resiliences winch a human soul can muster up 
are necessaiy against the withering and blighting effect of Nature’s 
unpropitious moods. As far as the simpler condiiion of weather and 
climate arc concerned when these become hostile, old age has many 
advantages over youth. For one thing, it can afford to remain undei 
cover — a very obvious retort to the evil spirits of the air. 

At the same time the enforced abatement of so many activities which 
necessitate daily exposure to the caprices of the elements results in a much 
subtler response to changes in climate and atmosphere. 

A person in what we call the prime of life’ is usually so absorbed m 
the excitement of pursuing his immediate purposes, that he misses the 
impact of those atmospheric motions and ethereal influences that pass 
us by on swift and airy wmgs. 

And yet these are things that stir ihc human consciousness to its depths. 
When we’re old we no longer make the drastic resolutions of youth; but 
we do have our own peculiar and compHcatcd ways of readju'>:iiig 
ourselves, often all over again, to the pressure of hfc. 

In making use, for instance, of our enforced quiescence, it is astonishing 
how far we can develop cur apprehension of all the rare and subtle 
effects which the varying play of the •weather upon the material elements 
about us evokes, both within-doors and out-of-doors. 

Most people who are rpproachir.g seventy have had some taste of the 
quicken ill g and heightening of the life-sense which comes with what we 
call convalescence; and there is undoubtedly something in the physical 
condition of old age which can stir up those same exultantly tearful, 
deliciously maudhn, divinely idiotic feelings, radiant as those of a god in 
love, entranced as those of woman with a new-born child, which make 
convalescence such a paradise. 

But, you will say, the quintessence of convalescence is the passing from 
illness to health while that of old age is the passing from health to the 
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disease dial is destined to end us ! I fully admit this important difFerence: 
but the fact remains that while Sunrise bnghtens into day and Sunset darkens 
into night, the peculiar essence of the two twilights, ere they reach their 
antipodal goals is almost, though I admit not quite, identical. 

The winnowed senses of old age, as they respond to tins second twilight 
of the Gods, have indeed one important advantage over the quickened 
pulses of convalescence. That is to say they arc under tliC control of an 
indurated, self-contained and rational common sense, whereas emotions of 
the convalescent are often roused to a fevensh excitement. 

I have an inkling, however, that one great resemblance between the 
concentiated and sensitized response of old age and the similar response by 
convalescence to the subtle changes oi the elements has to do with the 
natural diminishing of the erotic urge. 

One of the most untrue of our present-day snatclics at pseudo-science is 
the opimon that our delight in Nature has its root in sex. 

At the same time the sclf-mutilation in classic myth of the frantic lovers 
of the great Mother does suggest that Nature’s tendency is rather to drain 
us of scx-magnctisni than to act upon us like an aphrodisiac. There is no 
doubt that ‘being in love’ can heighten our enjoyment of Nature; and 
there must have been many samrs who have depersonalized and de- 
humanized their natural feelmg by diffusing it through the objective 
world. 

There are individual exceptions in all these things; but 1 think we might 
argue that both the normal middle-aged person in a state of convalescence 
and the normal elderly person ‘feeling’, as I heard Thomas Hardy once 
say, ‘his age’ are largely liberated from the pricks and stings of erotic 
desire. Such persons arc aware, at the same time, of vi negative and a 
positive experience. 

There is a diminution of the provocativcncss of the opposite sex and 
there is an intensification of the magic of the elements. 

There is no doubt a great deal of eroticism in the doting devotion which 
old people of both sexes tend to lavish upon their youthful favourites; 
and though all human passion can rouse that jealous anguish which is ‘as 
cruel as the grave’, who can deny that old age is often invigorated, though 
it is sometimes tragically hurt, by its emotional attraction to youth? 

To speak frankly, I would say — as far as my own observation goes — 
that old women, by reason of the subtler diffusion through their veins of 
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the sweet poison, tan afford to piay with such feelings more safely than 
can old men, but w-here Sex-Passion of any sort, normal or abnormal, 
simian, serpentine, saurian, or sacerdotal, enters wisdom evaporates. 
Nature warns the very oracles of God to weigh their words where they 
meddle with lovers, old or young, male or female! 

I am, however, on the sure ground of personal experience when I assert 
that a conscious, deliberate, concentrated struggle, against what odds you 
will of place, circumstance, or infirmity, to enjoy the elements of Nature 
opens up a vista of satisfaction at once so mysterious, so alluring, so 
difficult, so unending, that it serves as a substitute, and more than a 
substitute, for both Love and Religion. 

Old people who are wise in this matter hterally throw to the winds all 
conventional verbiage about our reactions to Nature being healthier, 
sounder, sweeter, when they are left to chance and occasion. Whether 
we enjoy bemg alive or not is far too important an alternative to permit 
of any method being discarded on the ground of its being too self-con- 
scious, or too pedantic, or too priggish, or too egoistic, or too self-centred. 
Better be self-consciously happy than i-'ur.ch gcMily miserable. Better 
be a pedantic prig enjoying yourself than an unconscious simpleton 
tormenting yourself. 

Incredible are the superstitious prejudices of the human race! Slavishly 
we prostrate ourselves before the Holy Office of Physical Science, crying 
‘Science Teaches!’ ‘Science Speaks!’ ‘Science Proves!’ 

We are prepared to swallow as Infallible truth any crude and transitory 
dogma, if it comes with the Impnmatur of Science; whereas when we’re 
concerned with our own personal experiments conducted by the single 
power we possess, that can perform miracles, namely our own mind, a thing 
moreover upon whose attitude and temper our whole happiness depends, 
we are too lazy, too stupid, too sceptical, too frivolous, and, above all, 
too busy, to take the trouble to make any steady, industrious, obstinate, 
and enduring effort! 

But you will say: ‘Isn’t old age the age o£ grooves^. Isn’t it the age of 
hopelessly-formed habits^ Isn’t it the age when our weaknesses and 
infirmities, when our losses in vital force and mental energy, have sapped 
our initiative and destroyed the power of concentration?’ Yes, it is the 
age of all that: and yet so formidable, so godlike, is the creative and 
destructive power of the most abject old person’s soul, that it is possible 
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for us CO use these habits, these grooves, these ven; weaknesses and 
infirmities, as an artist uses the necessary limitations of ihe mcdiiun of his 
art. What is the most pragmatic and evocative of all mortality’s ^grooves’ ? 
The ‘groove’ of sex itself — whether you are a male or a Icraalc’ Liuiita- 
don hi the uiedium used is the first necessity ol all art. And sex is the 
ultimate limitation. 

Here then at the very start of our discussion concermrg the ways and 
means of exploiting the advantages and circumventing the drawbacks of 
old age m its relation to Nature we come bolt up against a basic fatality, 
the question, namely, whether we arc doomed to treat Nat a re in the 
manner of a maai or in the niaiuier of a woman. Allusions to tins curious 
and fascinating topic arc far rarer and far less illuminating than an ordinary 
person, anxious to analyse the precise human feelings that have been 
lumped together as "cosmic emotion’, would believe possible, Thcie is 
indeed a very close rclaticiislrp between a response to Nacuic and a 
response to the Mysteries of Religion. 

In both cases there is a decided tendency, and I could bring myself to 
call It an almost inevitable tendency towards a vague, obscure, and 
profoundly erotic mysticism; and when we think cf the mystical writers 
— even in our own language alone — udio have been iromcn, compared 
with those who have been men, I think it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that what is called ‘mystical ecstasy' — an experience common 
to lovers of Nature and lovers of God — manifests a most uucresung 
divergence, and takes upon itself strikingly different forms, as it appears 
in feminine contrasted with masculine sensibility. 

A man, instinctively and spontaneously, just because of the particular 
character of liis erotic urge, mentally and with all his senses seizes iipiin 
Nature as though to ravish her; and, even in the case of the Mystciy of 
God, upon this also the man lays hold, even as Jacob laid hold upon the 
Angel and wrestled with it all night long! 

And like Jacob with his Angel, who really, of course, was the ‘ Anima 
Mundi’ or Soul of the World, Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, William 
Blake, Walt Wliitman, all wrestle with this particular cosmic Dimension 
of the Multiverse as if they were ravishing it. 

But how different from Jacob’s are the religious ecstasies of the great 
women-saints; and how different the attitude of wonicn-poets to Nature! 
In both cases it is a tone, a temper, a mood just as noble, just as inspired, 
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jusi as exciting, just as illuminative as the masculine one; but being the 
expression of feminine feelings, as distinguished from those of the male, 
in a situation — that is to say when dealing v/ith Nature or God — 
suprem.cly adapted to sex-excitement, it is fascinatingly different. 

Nor can I feel that it is carrymg our investigation too far when I 
suggest that diere is yet a third attitude to God and Nature; namely the 
attitude of that rare type of human soul vdiich is neither Homo-sexual 
nor yet Lesbian, but is what may be called bi-sexual; not so much undei- 
sexed as possessed, like Homer m his Odyssey and like Euripides in so 
many of his plays, of the erotic essence of both sexes within its own 
circumference. 

A grand example of this third type of human soul, when expressing 
mystical rapture, is Emily Bronte’s. Who can forget her defiant cry to 
her own unconquerable spirit? — 

Thou, thou art Bemg and Breath 
And what thou art can never be destroyed! 

The poet Wordsworth, though his own personal attitude to Nature 
is so definitely masculine, gives us the clue agam and again to the very 
essence of the feminine response, a response passive radaer than active, 
and yet a response that in its absolute possession by the elements goes 
furdier than it is possible for a man to go in the direction of bcconimg a 
medium for the powers of air and earth and water and fire. 

An old woman has a subtle advantage over an old man in her instinctive 
response to the Inanimate; and it must be remembered that though so 
many of the Inanimate Objects that absorb her attention are to be found 
indoors rather than out-of-doors, they are continually under the influence 
of air and light and colour and shadow from outside. 

Indeed, when wc compare the impression of what painters call ‘still 
life’ given us in Dorothy Richardson’s great work with similar impres- 
sions in the pages of Walter Pater, or Marcel Proust, or Henry James, the 
advantage, I mean in regard to a complete obsession by these Inanimate 
Presences, all of them under the fitful ministrations of weather and 
season, is entirely hers. 

But have women the advantage over men in the pleasure to be derived 
from Nature and the Elements out-oj-doors as well as indoorsi Tins is a 
nice question, worthy of dae deepest and gravest consideration. 
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On the whole I think that in regard, to the Elements under the open 
sky ■— and I use this general term in place of any specific 'scenery’ because 
I want to exclude just now all aesthetic, picturesque, and pictorial aspects, 
of Nature — women’s social and economic preoccupations put them at 
a disadvantage compared with the jobs, professions and sports of men. 
To put it plainly, I fancy that a woman setting out to do her shopping or 
pay her calls has less surplus of mental and physical energy, less margin of 
free attention, for earth and sky and sea and the moods of the wcathei , 
than men possess. 

Besides, the natural fragility of women, their frailer bodies, together 
with the greater danger to n^iat they wear from wind and weather, 
militate against that complete abandonment to the elements, whicli, when 
allowed its full fling, can go so far and be so absorbing. 

And there is, I suspect, a deeper difference between woman and 
woman m this matter than between man and man. Let us consider this 
point. When they do abandon thcnosclvcs to Nature it is, I fancy, in 
one or other of four ways. They can, to put it briefly and crudely, give 
themselves to the elements, as possessive and maternal Envclopcrs; 
second as Narcissistic Self-Lovers; third as virgmal-athlctic Dianas; fourth 
as Men-Cozeners, or Dryads playing up their mates. I have excluded 
what is called the 'arnst-type’ from this catalogue because the artist-typc 
tends ill Its essential being to be bi-sexual, at any rate in imagination. 

The type of woman that I have called the Envelopcr is the maternal 
type. She enjoys everything out-of-doors widi the rich and easy uncon- 
sciousness of a first-born daughter of the Great Mother. She discriminates 
little and rejects nothing She is an effortless medium for the feelings and 
sensations which it is hard not to believe represent the sub-mental, sub- 
human feelings of the planet itself. Sunshine and showers cherish and 
nourish her; snow and frost stimulate and challenge her; and when 
she has definite partialities or particular attractions, she will constantly 
refer to these with a possessive complacency that makes them in a curi- 
ously intimate maimer her very own. They become her sun, her ram, 
her frost and snow; and always, as if she were a veritable microcosm 
of the maternal earth, she will dispense with wonder, with surprise, with 
admiration, while she caresses what enhances her well-being, avoids 
what diminishes it, with a massive aplomb that is as humble and unassum- 
ing as it is easy and spontaneous. 
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What, therefore, it seems to me that an old woman of this mateiiial 
type should do — in case she did determine, which is very unlikely, to use 
her intelligence in any deliberate attempt to increase her instinctive 
pleasures — would be to add month by month and season by season, 
gradually, industriously, a little here and a little there, more mental 
awareness; till through the dullest continents and obscurest hinterlands 
of her ammal-being there ran new channels of conscious recognition. 

Much easier, because of the lesser weight of what Gertrude Stem calls 
the "stupid being’ m her, is any deliberate increase of pleasure in Nature 
for the type of old lady I have presumed to describe as Narcissistic. 

With her mind still youthful — for these unmatcrnal women never 
lose their resilience— an elderly person of this sort can discount rheumatic 
joints and withered cheeks, can laugh at dimmer eyesight and duller 
hearing, while day by day, if she direct her whole attention to the experi- 
ence, she can gather deeper and deeper into the very substance of her 
flesh the mystery of rain and sun, of dawn and twilight. Her chief 
pleasure as a young girl has been in the fcelmg of her own body — never 
mind what others have thought! — and m the porousness of her flesh to 
the elements. And now that she is old she can grow to care, if so be that 
she wishes and wills it, less and less for the opinion of friends and neigh- 
bours, less and less for anything or anyone outside her immediate feeling, 
of herself, by herself, and for herself! 

As all know who have lived with tliis type, all this can exist side by 
side with plenty of good sense and unselfish behaviour! It is the secret 
overtone, the hidden undertone, of an inviolable self-centrcdncss to 
which she has an absolute right, the right of all living things to their 
own solitary and incommunicable cosmic emotion. 

The secret life of this type of old woman is her own. None can give it 
to her. None can take it from her. This feeling she has for her own body 
— withered and feeble, heavy and sluggish as it may have become — is a 
thing between herself and the mysterious Dimension in which fate has 
enabled her to grow old. It is a thmg between her and Life. It is her life, 
and if she wiUs it so it will be mitil the end. 

But to come to our third type. Nothmg could be more diflerent 
from our Narcissistic old lady than this race of virginal Dianas ! It doesn’t 
require any particular psychological insight to recognize the fact that 
the physical accident of maidenhood, whether the maiden be voung or 
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old, has nothing to do with the psychic and neurciic ard mental destiny 
of the woman v/ho is a bom Artemis, a bom Huntress of the super- 
human dcliglits of the Inanimate, a born Freemason ci the ciements. 

Such an one may have had, like the woman of Samaria, five husbands. 
She may have had, like the wife of Nereus, fifty children. Tlicsc are the 
mere externals, the mere circumstances, the mere series of Concentration 
Camps, of her life’s background- The heart of her litc, its coiitintuty of 
essences, its invulnerable sequence of inner eyperieucc, is her escape from 
humamty mto Nature. Her true mate has always been the Inanimate. 
Her psycluc love-hfc has always been her raMsliing by the Elements. 

The nervous characteristics of what is called old-inaiJcrnslmcss arc the 
outward expressions of an inward irritation sufFerecl by reason of her 
own misunderstanding of her own true destiny. Thus her grand oppor- 
tumty to be herself is often delayed till she is old; and this is why she is 
generally the happiest of all these four types of old women. 

It will at last come over her — perhaps in some sudden revelation, per- 
haps by a gradual illumination — that she is the dedicated V estal of earth, 
air, water, and fire; and that she a:i iiuheiiable right to iliis elemental 
lonelmess. Then, more and more, the frailer and feebler her body grows, 
the nearer will she approach in her inmost psychic identity, to an ecstatic 
commumon with Nature. 

And if she is wise she will concentrate her whole* will upon carrying 
this natural fatality to its extreme limit. By a thousand tricks and devices, 
by a thousand deceptions and subterfuges, she will escape from her 
domestic duties and her emotional human relationships into that divmc 
margin of her days wherein she is tlic bride of the sub-liuman and the 
superhuman. She has always been what miglit be called a Novice of the 
elements; and now in her old age she takes the final vows, and becomes a 
veiled Nun of the Cosnuc Order! 

Passing on to our fourth and last type of feminine c>ld age in its relation 
to Nature, it would seem that the sort of old lady whose whole attitude 
both to the Inanimate inside and to the Inanimate outside her own four 
walls is dominated by her devotion to men and by her intense conscious- 
ness of what they think of her, comprises the large majority of old 
women to-day. These are the ones who take such trouble with their 
appearance, with their dress, with their language, with their gestures. 
These are the ones whom men, old and young, naturally prefer; for they 
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wait on meiij they anticipate men s wishes, they take men's tone, they 
share men*s interests, they assume men’s tastes; while they humour, 
cajole, and flatter the life-illusion of all the men they meet. Both in their 
culture and in their expression of their culture they find it easy and 
natural to adopt the traditional mental atmosphere cieated by men. 

Thus then* attitude to Nature, at first consciously, then insensibly and 
instinctively, comes to resemble that of men, save wdiere it takes upon 
itself, for provocative reasons, some traditionally feminine tone osten- 
tatiously opposite to, and b/y i’ different from, the expected 
masculine one. 

These are the old ladies who will swear to a literaiy man with whom 
they are flirting that he makes them tlnnk of ‘a. grey w’^olf ’ or of a Taun’. 
These are they who arc so quick to acquire the botanical, ornithological, 
geological, and even the poetical jargon of the man or the men with 
whom they associate. 

They have so long, as daughters, sisters, sweethearts, wives, and 
mothers, and aunts, humoured, indulged, and been provocative to men, 
that between their very skins and the natural elements there has arisen 
a sort of reciprocal mist, made up of the responses of their lovers and sons 
to these planetary influences, so that even as grandmothers and great- 
grandmothers they prove — where men are concerned — the most 
perfect of out-of-door companions. 

There are bound to arise however in the process of time, and under 
the inevitable shocks of destiny, occasions when old ladies of this type 
find themselves alone; and it is then that some sort of inner adjustment 
becomes imperative if they are, as we say, to go on with the game. 

Well! What kind of inner adjustment? They have hved, since their 
childhood, in and through and by and for the opposite sex. Their 
prejudices, their refinements, their values, their tastes, their culture and 
their barbarism, are all vicarious, are all dungs that though specifically 
appertaining to women have undergone a peculiar colouration that 
assimilates them to the traditional attitude of men. 

How then are they, at this last lap of their mortal life, to acquire the 
unfamiliar art of enjoying the impact of Nature and the Elements upon 
their own personal and unique soul? 

Well! I speak with a good deal of diffidence; but my feeling is that 
though they cannot in dieir old age change the man-acquired quality 
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ot liioii reaccionb to Nature, they can endow — and the or this 

attempt may well prove a wondrous vita nuova^iliQ veiy elements 
themselves WTth a spirit of masculine personality, such as, m its arbitrari- 
ness, capriciousness, roughness and even crtiela', will have tlic power of 
rousing that traditional feminine response whicli captivates men so 
much, and to which, so she may graci-r'ly come to feci, these sub- 
human forces are themselves not altogether indiftcrcut. 

The depersonalized science of our era will, of course, assure licr to the 
contrary; but the immemorial traditions or oui- race arc riddled with 
hints that there was a time when the gods of earth, sea, and air shared an 
enamoured reciprocity with the responsive daughters cr men. 

Summing it all up then, in nothing, so it seems to me, is the infinite 
gulf between the sexes more starthngly revealed than in the difference 
between old women and old men in their altitude to Nature. 

Contrary to what anybody might expect, and in absolute opposition 
to what most writers and artists assume, I am tempted to declare with 
dogmatic assurance that there is far less difference bcLWceii man and man 
than between woman and woman in this response to the magical motions 
of the enchanted stuff out of which our Dimension is made. 

The ‘common or garden man, and this applies to all the social classes 
in Britain, regards Nature with the eye of a would-be conqueror, a 
sporting invader, a wary explorer. His attitude from first to last is both 
detached and predatory It is a very simple attitude; but, like other 
simple things it can be shown to be composed of an extraordinary number 
of separate mgrcdients. 

If any reader is inclined to question what I am now saying, let such an 
one imagine an ordinary?- labouring man, a city clerk, a farm hand, a factory 
worker, or any doctor or lawyer or business-man of his acquaintance 
setting out to his place of work or on his professional or commercial 
rounds. What sort of a glance — I ask you, reader — will he cast upon the 
sky above him, upon the earth beneath him, upon any sunshine, or 
moonshine or flickering fireshine, upon any river, or lake, or pond, or 
seashore, he may encounter? 

Will it not be, essentially and entirely, the glance of a dominator, the 
glance of a plunderer? Every man is a cave man manque; and the primary, 
basic, spontaneous look tliat every man flings upon Nature as he crosses 
his threshold is die glance of a ravisher. 
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The most coarse-grained and tough-skinned oi men, as he casually 
takes in the View’ — such as it may be — between his door and his work- 
shop embraces the sky, the earth, the clouds, the sunshme. the air, the 
puddles by the wayside, as if each of these Inanimates were a responsive 
mamfestation and living extension of the essential femininity of Nature. 

But the second thought, or rather the second instinctive motion, of an 
ordinary man emerging from his cave, is the impulse of the hunter, the 
fowler, the fisherman, the trapper, the tamer, the stalker, the explorer, 
the collector, the adventurer, the pioneer. 

Every man has his own approach, his own especial pounce upon the 
Great Mother of us all. Tins is Ins secret passion, his double-life, his 
personal escape from the tedium of his job, in a word his hobby. Why is 
our own Island par excellence, the paradise of men? Because in Britain 
men, as opposed to women, have had their complete fling! 

Women are perhaps even more at the mercy of the male, and more ~ 
how shall I put it? — tamed and subjected in Germany; but the special 
nature of their subjection there only proves that the individual German 
has never been allowed by the authorities Ins real masculine fling such as 
men enjoy it in Britain. 

It IS an essential part of the normal caveman s character to want to 
share his hobbies with his mate. Your Britisher is by temperament and 
tradition a Nature-ravisher, a Nature-explorer, in a word a Naturalist; 
and whatever amateurish hobby may be his individual mama, he wants 
his girl, his mate, even his mother, to share it with him. 

Women in our Island, young and old alike, are compelled if they want 
— as all women do — to be all in all to their mate — to commit a grievous 
and basic outrage upon their own essential feminme being. The ordmary 
eternal female, to be completely and entirely herself, needs her lover’s 
special and concentrated attention. Now since every man in this Island 
is brought up to have what is now called an OEdipean Complex for 
Nature ~ and Nature, after all, is an essentially feminine Manifestation — 
all the women of our Mother-Land have from the start an overpowering 
Rival; and all they can do, and every aspect of our tradition in every 
class, every aspect of our education in every class, encourages them in this 
self-outrage, is to mutilate their essential being and deny its basic need. 
They are forced in fact to make themselves over. They are driven to dress, 
to feel, to speak, to think even, as men do. What their lovers and sons 
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and husbands and brothers want from them isn't an idol for civilized and 
concentrated adoration, but what all barbiric cave men want, a sym- 
pathetic and docile mate in the cuk for the Great Mother. 

And the ‘higher’, as custom compels us to put it, the woman’s 'class’ 
may be, the more completely is she victimized in this manner. 

Our British aristocracy is essentially an ariswcracy of men. That is where 
we differ from the French; and as for the German aristocracy, theyf are 
simply distorted specialists, arrogantly industrious experts, narrow- 
minded professionals, compared with our anarchical, amateurish, and 
most fortunate ruling class. 

We have to confess the truth that all over the world, women, old or 
young, are doomed to play completely different parts in the circus of 
Life according to the race, nation, or geograpliical situation in which 
they happen to be born. 

In their inlrerent character as women, left, as they so rarely are, to 
themselves, they tend to enjoy their life most completely and to realize 
themselves most completely in the company of other women rather than 
in that of men. The exceptions to this arc wdien the mate they have 
made, or the son they have made, belongs to that particular type of male 
who has got scmerhuig of the woman in his own soul. 

Why are American women the most freely developed and the most 
original and interesting of all the women in the w^-orld? Henry James 
calls them the aristocracy of America; but they differ from our aristocracy, 
which is essentially one of men, by the strikmg fact that whereas our 
aristocratic men — true barbarian cave men beneath their traditional 
courtesies — insist on their women sharing their life, the American woman, 
like the American man, is most herself when she is with members of her 
own sex. And m this she is the true universal woman of our planet. She 
thmks, talks, dresses, eats, drinks, and amuses herself, most spontaneously 
and freely among, and for, other women. 

All this leads but to one conclusion; namely that the old lady who is the 
happiest here in Britam possesses what I have presumed to call the fourth 
type of feminine temperament, the temperament between whose powers 
of enj'oyment and her fatal environment floats the atmospheric medium 
of her fadier’s, her son’s, her brother’s, her lover’s, her hiisbaiid’s instinc- 
tive tastes! And these tastes she has so completely adopted that her 
tragedy comes when, with the loss of her man or her men, she is flung 
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back upon her own deeply-buried temimne resources. It is for this reason 
tliat a wise counsellor, concerned with the happiness of an old lady of the 
type, should, I feel, persuade her to transfer to the incalculable and 
formidable elements of Nature something of that male atmosphere in 
dealing with which she has come to be most at home. 

‘But,' you may object, ‘isn't Nature herself — for you insist we instinc- 
tively say /z<?r5e//'— essentially feminine? Isn't she every woman's rival? 
Hasn't she always been, as “the Great Mother", the object of her man- 
child’s most sacred cult?' 

This argument has its weight; but I cannot feel that the destiny of our 
man-made old woman, when left to her own devices, is quite as hopeless 
as this! 

It must be remembered that the immemorial human myth that makes 
Nature feminine ought, strictly speaking, to be narrowed dowm to the 
Earth. Demetcr and Cybele were > . not embodiments of the 

whole Dimension in which we live. There is also the Sky! From of old 
the heavens have been regarded as representmg the male principle of 
cosmic life, not only distinct from the maternal fecundity of the earth 
but the creative and efficient cause why the earth is prolific. 

Let our lonely old v/oman, then, flirt with the wmds, feel herself loved 
by the sun, diffuse her identity and satisfy her masochism by submitting 
herself to the all-powerful, the all-cruel, the all-tender domination of 
unbounded Space! Let her seek to regard what honest John Morley calls 
the ‘last appalling stroke of aimihilation’ with the trembling ecstasy of a 
bride ready to lose herself m the final ravishment of the eternal Silence. 
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OLD AGE AND THE INNER hlth 

To turn from the specifically feminine response to Nature to that or old 
age in general, my reader must remember that though I would rcgai d it 
as the subtlest possible praise if a critic said that I mysclt resembled an old 
woman it is not as a woman that destiny has decided that I should eak. 
I can play Tiresias as well as another, as all writeis must do if they arc to 
wrestle with the double-faced riddle, but I feel that to base our anaKMs 
on the narrower ground of one’s own sex places one on a fiimer vantage- 
ground, a more massive Chesil-Beach, as it were, of observation, than is 
possible when surrounded by the shifting ocean-sands of a s)'mpathctic 
imagination. 

It seems as if w'here all these tentative psychological investigations are 
concerned such as hover between the parallel consciousness of the two 
sexes It were wiser to look into one’s own heart’ than to generalize from 
the liveliest external impressions. Indeed it is likely enough that there are 
more elements of feminine consciousness in the actual feelings of any man 
than can be reached from the outside by the closest scrutiny. 

And if this be so it is also likely enough that the best methods which ^ 
man has found out for himself and in himself of dealing witli the problem 
of old age will be found of much more use to women — who can translate 
such methods mto their own language — than all lie can say in presump- 
tuous sympathy dictated by a necessarily limited experience. 

If as a man, then, I try to discover what is the wisest direction in which 
elderly persons can use their will in tins matter of dealing with Nature 
I find myself — for this is the way a man’s mind works! — thrown back 
upon the old question — mockery tliough it sounds in these desperate 
days — about an ultimate oracle for human morale. In ancient China the 
subtler Taoist masters derided die simple Confucian imperative of ‘Bene- 
volence and Righteousness’; and I suppose there is an inward necessity 
for something that deals more intimately dian this with the soul’s attitude 
to itself. For myself I am in favour of the Mark Taplcy-hke gesture — 
only I would endow it with a little more metaphysical uuctioii! — of 
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forcing myself to enjoy niyselj under the more adverse as well as undei the 
less adverse conditions. This of course isn t a trick learnt over night. It 
needs obstinate and constant traimng. But it is a mysterious and magical 
power and under parucular conditions it might be called a miraculous 
power 

Whether Nature endows us with it or w'hether it springs from outside 
Nature is part of its mystcr}\ It is certamly a pover belonging to that 
region of experience where the distinction between what we call selfish- 
ness and unselfishness vanishes awa^'. In any human crisis, m any mortal 
extremity, the use of this power has an eflect that transcends our personal 
identity 

Judging from various experiences that fate has allowed me I confess 
I am myself tempted to hold the view that this power, when we have 
struggled to tap it, surges up in us from a portion of our soul that not 
only transcends our immediate personality but transcends the weight 
and pressure of this whole temporal-spatial astronomical cosmos! In 
other words I have myself a curious inkling that it reaches us from another 
Dimension of the Multiversc. 

At any rate vre may all agree that it reaches us from the depths of oui 
own being, vdicther this being is limited to our present Dimension of 
Experience or not. 

In the practice and training of tins power, whether limited or unlimited 
by Time and Space, an element of what is usually called Taith’ is essential, 
for it is clear that the practice of tliis ‘will-power’, if it is lawful to use 
that familiar word in this connection, implies the faith that such ‘will- 
power’ exists; and that it can, however great the difficulty, work its 
magic. 

Whatever the metaphysical implications may be of our Mark Tapley- 
like notion that true philosophy consists in forcing ourselves to enjoy 
ourselves under the worst and as well as the best conditions, old age must 
be admitted to have an advantage over youth in the mere fact of being 
superannuated and ‘hors-de-combat’. 

It remains that in this matter of our relations with Nature the grand 
‘desideratum’ isn’t so much leisure to look about us as leisure for our 
souls to sink into what we look at. 

Apart from the present ‘war-efibrt’, conscripting the whole nation, 
very few people, in peace or in war, have time for the sort of concentra- 
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tioii upon Nature that 1 am suggesting, hacli is occupied m his own att'airs 
and these affairs brim over the edge and leap oin ot the bottom of their 
appointed hours ! 

In the services and out of the services we ah have our holidays and our 
hobbies; but what with our business and our training and our professional 
duties and our practical occupations and all the energy required for our 
trade or our craft it is very few of us who have the heart or the spirit to 
reduce so anxious and so harassed a consciousness to the worship of 
Nature. 

But the very limitations of old age come to our rescue at last; and with 
the sagacity of a man we can once more enjoy the sensations of an infant. 
We can once more live that divme life of pure contempLilion, which is 
the life of plants and planets and supermen and gods, and which all 
along has been the secret craving of our soul’s inmost being, and of which 
the occasional excitement of love and religion and philosophy and art 
have been merely captivating and tantalizing premonitions ! 

If the underlying purpose of life is to enjoy lifij it is certainly a purpose 
that youth and middle-age — and not onb in these days of war — arc 
constantly forced to forgo; but old age gives us an opportunity to fulfil 
this purpose. 

In our Pilgrim’s Progress towards this Paradise Regained what was 
unconsciously achieved by infancy can now, if wc only keep our wits 
about us, be consciously realized by old age. 

The most intense as well as the most lascuig enjo^ ment possible to man 
IS not to be attained through love or lust or power or possession or action, 
but through a very special sort of sensation, the sensation of embracing 
the whole Inanimate Mystery of which our present Dimension is com- 
posed. The issue has been confused by the perilous stuff of conscience, 
diat fatal side-tracker of the purpose of life, a purpose which was, is, and 
must ever be, individualistic. 

Everything in our present Dimension is made up of contraries and 
opposites, both of wdiich are necessary; and at the deepest level of our 
life-consciousness the two opposite impulses — and, as I keep hinting, they 
both feel as if they reached us from beyond Time and Space —are the 
impulse to embrace what in our ignorance of further Dimensions we 
erroneously call the Cosmos, and the impulse to wash our hands of 
ourselves and to help other entities to embrace it. Enjoy all: be kind to alt 
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Thib in fact is our ultimaie life-gesture and the profoundest possible 
motion of our living vviiL 

And that it should be a double-edged moyernenc, and one that includes 
both the selfish and the unselfish impulse, proves that it is what we wane 
It must be remembered that we have already excluded all practical and 
outward action. This ultimate selfish-unselfish gesture must therefore 
be of the nature of a contemplative vision, or to put it so as to include all 
our senses, a contemplative embrace, of what we call the Cosmos. 

Now human life is such that at every moment of our consciousness 
we are aware of some other entities who are in distress or discomfort or 
even in extreme pain. 

The present war has increased this suffering, multiplied it, given it an 
almost infinite variety of shapes, shapes physical, mental, emotional, 
general and particular; but the suffering was here before the war and will 
be here after the war; for to suffer a little, to suffer much, to suffer more 
than w^e dare think about — there is no escape in this Dimension of the 
Multiverse from one or other of these destinies. 

But just as our present life creaks and groans, oscillates and ricochets, 
weeps and wrestles, gathers itself tightly or dissipates itself loosely, under 
this infernal pressure, so it responds, so it recognizes the opportunity for 
response, to the animate and inanimate essences and substances that 
surround us. 

If one side of our dual and selt-contradiccory life-purpose is to enjoy 
ourselves, the other side is to enable others to do the same. And here we 
reach the crux of the whole problem, namely how to reconcile these two 
‘streams of tendency’, so that they shall intensify each other and not cancel 
or neutralize each other. 

A considerable portion of the discomfort, and often the sheer misery, 
of our struggles to reach some interior adjustment between these contra- 
dictory urges can be allayed by a drastic and honest recognition of their 
opposite and equal claims; and what I thinlc should be kept clearly in 
view is the importance of constantly practising, in our private thoughts 
as well as in our outward actions, this necessary balance. 

Of course in the rough-and-tumble of the world’s confusions we are 
assisted in keeping this balance by the necessities of practical life. Our 
ordinary existence, especially when economic pressure is intensified, sees 
to it only too well that we divide our life-urge between fighting for our 
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own hand and planning for the comfort of those dependcm upon as. 
Social tradiuon, racial habit, religious piety, lamily atraclimciii, common 
loyaltv, all these thmgs combine to restrict our independent and egoistic 
impulses by a thousand invisible threads; threads that are more difficult 
for the old to break than for the young. 

But for all of us the pressure exists; and it can usuady be sately left to 
custom and necessity to see to it that we keep the path. On tiic other hand 
the wealeiess and infirmity of age is in itself, as we know, a sort of Ticket 
of Leave from the more exacting exigencies oi the struggk for existence. 

What cannot be left to itself, but on the contraiy must be constantly 
intensified and heightened by our individual will, is the use wc make of 
those leisure moments which are entirely and most legitimately our own 
Concentration of this sort, especially when it is a rurtlicr accompaniment 
of response to social pressure, cannot be acquired without long practice 

Every individual soul diiiers radically as well as superficially from every 
other; and this in addition to the mysterious gulf between all men and all 
women. 

Didactic writers should alv/ays remember that unlike the supreme 
soothsayers who arc mediums for what each man shares with all men, 
their more limited message is of necessity appreciated only by kindred 
spines. The nearer their view’s approximate to the deeper, simpler, and 
less transitory vision of the great geniuses of our race the less of a special 
‘school’ both they and their hearers will become. 

Resembling one another m the comprehensiveness of then mediumship 
each one of the supreme masters has always been a discoverer of some new 
and as yet untried vista of revelation. 

But such masters are never professional plnlosoplicrs and when wc 
come to the strictly philosophical realm we descend to a low or level alto- 
gether and a much more confused and confusing one. Century by century 
our human response to life has scarcely been affected at all — certainly not 
in essentials — by these academic ‘great thinkers’. 

The significance of their discoveries is always reached, not, as with 
Rabelais and Montaigne and Shakespeare and Cervantes and Goethe, by 
the harmonious weight of a well-balanced nature, but by some single 
irrational flash of insight which is afterwards fortified, buttressed-up, 
smoothed-over and made seductive by the use, often tricky and treacher- 
ous, of some special artfulness in rhetoric and logic. The single flash of 
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imaginative insight is rendered in tins manner more elaborate and plausible, 
but we may legitimately suspect, less essentially true. 

We might indeed maintam that the further our great thinker advances 
in rational and aesthetic elaboration the more he loses touch with the 
magical Fount from which his origmal inspiration sprang. Returiimg 
however to the question of questions, as to what is the most effective 
way — in the solitary and secret motions of our individual mind — to 
blend the self-urge with the selfless urge, I might suggest the followmg 
harmless practical expedient. 

Suppose you are confronted, either m the course of a walk, or, if yotu 
peripatetic powers have been curtailed, as you put down your book and 
glance out of the wmdow, b^^ some exceptionally attractive twilight. I 
use this example, not only because of its universal recognition as a beguil- 
ing natural phenomenon, but because it is a manifestation that can be seen 
anywhere, in the streets, from factory windows, from the balconies of 
hospitals, from the trim parterres of the gardens of lunatic asylums, quite 
as easily as in rural solitudes. 

Well! let us suppose, and it is a supposition that implies no unusual 
philosophic or aesthetic sensitivity that you, as an old man or an old 
woman, are suddenly carried out of yourself as you gaze upon this 
twilight, by a sensation of ineffable sweetness combined with the sense 
that what you are now feeling has been enjoyed by many others long ago. 

What you feel is not a mere response to beauty. It is much more than 
that; though like a thousand other subtle and indescribable sensations it 
comes at one time or another to all men born. It is a mood that contains 
the secretest essence of religion and the secretest essence of heroic victory 
over eyil. It is a mood at once selfish and selfless; and as you yield to it 
you find yourself instinctively flmging into space a magnetic current from 
the very depths of your being, a current that seeks out all the unhappy 
sufferers upon earth so as to share with diem what has reached you from 
this unusual twilight. 

The whole question as to the particular attitude which for an old man 
or old woman it were wise to adopt with regard to Nature is intimately 
mingled with the p' phenomenon I have presumed — stealing 

die phrase, though givmg it a wider sigmficance, from Ibsen’s ‘Wild- 
Duck’ — to name our Life-Illusion. 

What I mean by this singular phrase is the particular attitude we adopt 
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to our essential personality which satisfies, comforts, soothes, and gives 
us an irrational pride and peace beneath all the changes and chances of 
our fate. 

Now I am particularly anxicas at this poin;. to carry my reader’s atten- 
tion With me and to convnice him of the truth of vv'hat 1 am rr\'nig to put 
into words; for not only is it the key to my presenL arguincni but from 
my own point of view it is the underground Dam to the wiiole mysteiious 
miUstream of our lifc-cnjoyment, fed by the fountain of our lairh m our 
power of self-healing. 

Let me therefore, at the risk of seeming over-meticulous, implore my 
reader to follow me once again in my analysis of this gmat word. Our 
life-illusion then is that fundamental and basic attitude to ourselves which 
enables us to pluck up our spirits and keep our head iinclei disappoint- 
ments, insults, defeats, humiliations, failures, disasters 

Now' the worst shocks that happen to our conceit of ourselves and to 
our pride in ourselves are obviously the particular shock over whicli we 
tend to brood luhen tve aic alone, that is to say when \vc are surrounded by 
what wc call, perhaps erroneously, the Inanimate. This Inanimate mzy 
be bounded by four walls: it may be glimpsed through panes of glass; it 
may be embraced under the open sky: but ii is composed of all those 
aspects of earth: air, water, and fire, which unscientifically but not un- 
philosophically we call the chemistry^^ of Nature. 

And my point is that certain shocks to our inmost soul, whether they 
be loss of habitual companions, or loss of customary surroundings, or — 
and this final blow is the subject of our present consideration *— loss of our 
deepest respect for ourselves, have the dreadful powvr of disturbing and 
even destroying our normal reaction to this sacred and healing chemistry 
of Nature. 

Hit by this loss of our inlierent sclf-rcspcct wc feel ourselves to be so 
ridiculous, so weak, so abject, so vicious, so cowardly, so crmmial, so 
treacherous, so ignoble, so contemptible, that There is no spirit left in us’, 
no response to Nature, no will to enjoy Nature, no heart to give ourselves 
up to the healing influences of earth and heaven. 

Weill In this unliappy condition, as m the case of so many othci 
crises, the best thing to do is to make one drastic leap down to the very 
bottom of humiliation! Having reached the bottom we shall find that 
it will be Nature herself ~ always kind to those who in the words that 
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excite Herr Keyserling*s proudest contempt, cry: 'Kick me but let me 
live!’ — ■who will help us to pick ourselves up. 

But we have ‘harrov/ed’ Hell; and hencefoith no external humiliation, 
no internal self-laceration can plunge us any lower. We are now indeed, 
in our own view of ourselves as well as in what we feel to be the view of 
the world, sunk to that deep-sea level for which the Bardic Dictionary of 
the Welsh, who are the most introverted of all peoples, has the curious 
word — probably interpreted by his Druidic friend to Cams Julius 
Caesar — the word abred. Well! We can now take stock of our situation 
in a fresh and new way. Both to ourselves and to the world at large we 
are now no better than the little green grub that hides itself in what is 
usually called ‘Cuckoo-spit’. As the micquaUcd Gogol would put it, we 
are ‘encuinberers of the earth’. 

Very well then. If that is what we are, let us boldly and shamelessly 
accept the situation! We, an abject and contemptible failure, we, a 
wretched and helpless criminal, we, a laughing-stock for all well-con- 
stituted persons, can turn round quietly now, even as the poorest blind- 
worm can ‘turn’, and enjoy once again the roar of the wind, the rustle 
of the leaves, the roll of the waves, the lights and shadows on the dust-heap, 
the waving grasses, the scattered stones ! 

It will depend on the quality of our imagination whether the feelmg 
that we are on a level with the weakest offspring of planetary life gives 
us — in addition to the lifting up of our own heart — a never-before- 
experienced thrill of melting tenderness for all these fellow-entities, 
children of the same Great Mother, who are as helpless, and often as 
vicious and mean and cowardly, as we are ourselves! 

It must be remembered that with us old men, and I have an inkling 
that this apphes to old women too, though witli a difference, the thing 
that I keep calling our life-illusion’ ~ that is to say our inmost, secretest, 
personal respect for ourselves — is just as much a necessar}^ background to 
our present state as it was in our livelier youtli or in our more energetic 
middle-age. 

And it is stiU more important now — owing to our manifold weaknesses 
and infirmities — to keep it inviolable to all shocks and to strip it of aU 
pretence and assumption. Get it down — that is the clue-word — to the 
lowest and simplest level you possibly can! I don’t mean that we should 
yield up one jot of our natural and legitimate pride in being ourselves. 
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Pnde of this sort is twin-brother to that planetar}'’ huirnhty which is our 
sublimest novum orgamim of wisdom. 

What I mean is that wc should have the pride, just as wc have the 
courage, of our inherent limitations. And it is here that Nature, with licr 
primordial elements of earth, air, fire, and water, plays so mysterious a 
part. For there are only four things that render our Liic-Illusion absolutely 
indifferent to the Opinion of the W'orld and completch' impervious to 
our blunders and failures in the Struggle for Existence; and tlicsc four 
things are: absorption in books; devotion to a cause; some special erotic 
obsession; and the cultivation of a life of pure sensation Of these four the 
last-mentioned is the only one completely within the pow er of an ordinary 
person’s will. 

Oh, what misery?' wc escape, what heart-bunungs, what disappoint- 
ments, what bitterness, what pessimism, what tragic humiliauon, by 
living in our immediate sensations, in place of competing with others or 
depending on the love, admiration, esteem of others, or on our position 
m society and our a.chievemcnts in the Great World ^ 

It IS in fact by the cukivanon of tins one particular sort of scination, 
that is by growing more and more porous to the elements, more and 
more aware of the elements, more and more capable of enjoying the 
elements, that wc acquire the confidence, the courage, the assurance to 
be shamelessly om selves; and it is only by being shamelessly oui selves 
that we are able — especially in old age — thoroughly to enjoy ourselves. 

Why is it that the particular pci sons, whom wc are iii the habit of 
calling ‘celebrities’, are often fomid to be so much more easy, natural, and 
unselfconscious than the majority of us? 

The answer is an obvious one. Simply because these people — lucky 
in this if in nothing else — have had their imnost Life-Illusion artificially 
blown up, like the rubber tyre of a wheel, by the air-pump of public 
opinion. 

The same diing is being much more subtly done for every husband by 
every wife, and in a measure for every man by every woman, while to 
some of us the most wonderful thing m human character is how women 
themselves, women who may be neither strikingly beautiful nor excep- 
tionally clever, manage to protect their own Life-Illusion and keep it 
from falling flat like a tyre with an incurable puncture, while they arc 
engaged in pumping new?- life into their man. 
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My ovvTi suspicion is rhat women are so muck nearer Nature than men. 
and. so muck less detached from the pressure of practical events and the 
unregenerate chemistry of Matter, that withouc making any particular 
effort they find it easier than we do, bom actresses though they are, to 
be themselves to themselves. Between a man and the stream of life, 
especially between an old man and the stream of life, there supervene all 
manner of paddings, all manner of moral, political, scientific, conven- 
tional coats of mail. FIis very hobbies arc like opaque shields to keep 
reality at a safe distance! 

And all this masculine soul-padding intervenes — unless, as with artists, 
he has a tincture of the feminine in him — not only between the old man 
and the stream of life, but between the old man and his own soul. 

I would m fact go so far as to say that while a woman s Life-Illusion 
makes warm and supple and thick and soft her most intimate skin, a man’s 
covers his skin like an easily scratched varmsh or pigment! 

Well then! And what is our conclusion from all this? Our conclusion 
is that while women can afford to remain what William James and my 
friend Captain White call once-born, men must be twice-born In 
plainer language they must reach by a deliberate cultivation the son of 
proud humility which comes natural to women, and which is absolutely 
essential if they are to face their own soul and rheir own senses, and gel 
their Life-Illusion down to the gromad, where it can neither fall any lower 
nor be punctured by any sharp flint of reality wdien it takes to the road! 

I am inclined sometimes to fancy — and I wonder whethci any of my 
readers will vouch for the truth of this — that although her Life-Illusion 
fits her so much tighter than a man’s, fits her in fact like her own skin, 
and indeed may be, for all I know, an actual outer-layer of her skin, a 
woman has much less satisfaction than a man has, in spite of his external 
absorption in what Byron calls ‘the court, the camp, the grove’, in brood- 
ing over her Life-Illusion. 

It is perhaps for this reason that w^’ornen are so much bolder and more 
reckless than men in the expression of their likes and dislikes. It would 
seem as if the honey and gall of their immediate reactions actually 
obliterate the consistency of their habitual attitude to themselves; a 
consistency that men rarely forget. 

A woman’s personal dignity seems unaffected — sometimes it seems 
even increased — by these spontaneous outbursts; whereas a certain 
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weight of self-importance, a certain subconsciousness of iiimscli as an. 
unique character — no one exactly like him on the whole earth; as of 
course is true of all of us! — with his whims, his caprices, his prejudices, 
his opinions, all very much ‘in evidence', makes a mriii, especially an 
elderly man, more premeditated in his reactions. 

But apart from our uneasy awareness of our position in the community, 
an awareness that women carry off so inucli more easily t]i<an men, what 
militates more than anything else against our feeling lor Nature and dis- 
tracts and disturbs us most of all m our intermittent attempts to enjoy 
what has been called ‘cosmic emotion’ are the worries and interruptions 
of a gregarious life. Both sexes suffer from these worries, which 
are the more disturbing in proportion as they involve the making of 
decisions. 

When calamities reach us from outside and arc the sort of catastrophes 
that must — like ‘acts of God’ or tragic turns of the wheel of Fate — be 
endured passively, they seem to interrupt our enjoy mciit of Nature 
less than when wc are compelled to make difficuh and momentous 
decisions. 

And It is because of their lifelong immersion m the sort of domestic 
worries which demand perpetual decisions and ic-decisions that old 
women, even when practically superannuated, arc more disturbed in 
their enjoyment of these primordial sensations than old men. 

The real truth is that women arc never superannuated. And though 
their bodies are more susceptible to the elements and their responses to 
Nature more porous, their concern with economic worries is so instinctive 
that, though the decisions to be made arc no longer in their hands, they arc 
much less able to detach themselves from these things than old men, 
whose hobbies and politics and theories and dogmas and past achievements 
serve as so many Jacob’s Ladders let down from heaven in the ascent of 
which these dmmal worries are left behind. 

It often happens, however, that these very hobbies themselves tend to 
distract certain types of old men from that pure and simple enjoyment 
of the Elements which I am advocating. 

Is it not strange that this one profound and infinite human satisfaction, 
which nothing can take away, the satisfaction of merging ourselves in 
the Inanimate, should demand such a special kind of concentration? 

Spinoza says as his final word that the best things arc the most difficult; 
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and I suppose lie is right. But that the best things are the nearest, com- 
monest, simplest things is also true; and that there should be this paradox 
at the heart of our present topic is itself a proof that we are on the right 
track. All the working, pragmatic, fluid ‘truths’ of life contain a contra- 
diction of this kind. "He who is not with us is o gainst us’ remains the 
one side of the shield; while "He wlio is not against us is with us’ remains 
the ocher! 

Unless our philosophy is selr-contradictory at its very root it is bound 
to be false. "My yoke is easy’ has always to be placed side by side with 
"Who then can be saved-’ 

To acquire the art of embracing with an almost erotic satisfaction and 
with the whole ardour of our complicated human sensibility what science 
assures ns we ought to regard as mere electric force, or as the motions of 
atoms, or as the vibrations of energy, or as what they call "quanta’, does 
indeed appear a fantastical and mliunian undertaking. 

But considered practically and realistically, what could be more to 
our purpose as conscious entities in a Dimension created as this one is 
created out of the interplay of Time and Space, than to divide these 
ultimates; and while we arrange, like Mr. Shandy in the winding of his 
clock, to make Time our Pandar, to concentrate on the other? 

Each one of us is ultimately, to himself, or to herself, a lonely and unique 
consciousness. And of what is this lonely consciousness aware, beyond 
and below all other feelings, beyond all other ideas and experiences if not 
of the pressure of what used to be called Matter^. 

And how does this "matter’ press upon us? Docs it not do so in the 
shape of pain and pleasure, intermittently experienced, and mingled with 
each other in varied proportions? 

Alone with this strange whirling of mysterious forces that in our 
Ignorance of anything outside it we so preposterously honour with the 
name of ‘Universe’, is not the primary impression we receive that of a 
vast amalgam of unfathomable "matter, made up of electrical vibrations 
if you must have it so, but m any case inhabited by other conscious 
entities more or less resembhng ourselves, in whose pleasure and whose 
pain on the analogy of our own we are forced to believe? 

A certain number of these other selves are bound closely to us m 
familiar and inescapable ties; others, though hnked with our destiny, are 
a little further removed. All are actuated by attractions and repulsions, 
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all are pleasure-causing and pain-causing, as indeed are the great elemental 
forces themselves that surround both them and us. 

Nature is the true name and ‘the Universe’ is the false name that we 
have come to give to the total weight and pressure of this multiple and 
multifarious congeries in adjustment to which consists the secret of the 
inner life of Old Age. 
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CHAPTER lY 


OLD AGE AND THE ELEMEiNTS 

We saw in the last chapter that Nature is not jncrciy the Lindscape that 
we observe from our windows when we live m what w^c call 'the country’, 
nor IS It merely the sky and. the air and the patches of verdure of which 
we catch ghmpses when we live in the tov/n. It is the total volume of 
all the Space, about us, indissolubly welded to the Mystery of Time. 

And must take it to include all the artificial products of men’s 
hands every one of which in the final analysis is a portion of the chemistry 
of Matter, transformed into walls and houses and pavements and roofs 
and chimneys and factories and warehouses and all the machinery therein 
contamed, by the frantic and fearful energy of our race. 

Our individual soul, even in the bosom of the most lovmg husband, 
or wife or child, even in the most gregarious group of fellow-w^orkers, 
even among the most generous neighbours and noblest mates, is absolutely 
alone. However amorous it may be it cannot be embracing its true loves 
all the while; it cannot be embracing the idea of the nation at large, still 
less of humanity at large, all the while! It cannot be embracing the beauty 
of a particular landscape, of particular trees, flowers, rivers, seas, all the 
while. 

However avid and greedy the senses may be through which it satisfies 
Its sexual desires and gratifies its hungers and thirsts, it cannot be enjoying 
these things all the while. 

What, in its absolute loneliness then, can it embrace, enjoy, and forget 
itself in, sans cesser Into what can it plunge at any single second, when 
Its attention wanders from its work or its play or its business oi its news- 
paper and be at peace and satisfied? Spmoza faced this question boldly 
enough, only what he wanted was the satisfaction of emotional love rather 
than desire. He referred us to an unfathomable, eternal, unchangeable, 
and entirely unresponsive Power, who, if he is beyond this universe and 
if his modes and his attributes make up an "ensemble’ totally beyond 
our ken, is also so absolutely identical with this universe that even we, 
creatures of an hour, are parts and parcels of him and are sharers of 
his immortal life. 
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It was to find an inichaj -ging and eternal object of that the soul of 
this great Jew set out on its tremendous ques^; a.:id I confess there seems i 
rather desolate irony in the fact that when the result is finally icdiicea to 
Its essence we are confronted by such wicherii'g ncgitions as: ‘He who 
loves God does nor expect that God diall love him in returnh and, ‘Our 
love for God is only a portion of the infinite love ^vith which God loves 
himself*. 

To a mathematical mind this universal God of SpiiR:) 2 a is doubtless a 
more rational as well as a more dignified object oi ‘love’ tlian the Jehovah 
of the Bible; but whethci it is nearer rcalii}* than tlie aiitbropomorphic 
demiurge of our present Dimension is open to considerable doubt. It is 
certainly lacking in the huge, generous, gracious, genial unction of the 
Pantagruelian Giver of all good in Rabelais ! 

But words arc slippery and treacherous. TJicy arc like those un- 
developed eels that swim back m shoals from the Saragossa Sea to their 
native stream in Ultima Thule. And as they swim they twist and turn; 
and as they turn, lo! how^ thc^'r silverv sides reflect a galaxy of flickering 
rainbows 1 

Weil! In our modest roundabout way wc must eiKleavoiir to keep as 
close a contact with the movements of the real living r^iouglit-flamc as 
the swimming eel-spawn does with the broken sun-ray and vet not lose 
the magic pull of our native pool! 

What do the setisaiions feel like which are experienced by our innci self 
when it sets out to describe its absolutely lonely and yet absolutely sur- 
rounded centre of self-consciousness? Here we arc; and there, suriounding 
us on every side, and pressing in upon us from every side, is that ‘other- 
than-we*, that hiot-us’, that ubiquitous, orntripresent Not^Self whose 
appearance seems to come simultaneously with the awakening of any sclf- 
consciousness at all! 

There are, it would seem, certain inescapable processes to be passed 
through in this analysis. In the first place wc arc merely aware that the 
‘r in us — a self that continues in the same integrity and identity from 
moment to moment — is feeling itself to be itself and saying to itself 
‘I am myselfh 

The question arises here: Is the mystery of Time and Space involved 
at the very start in this primary awareness? I am tempted to say that it is; 
though I confess it seems possible to imagine oneself as pure conscious- 
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uebb in an ab:iolutc vovd, dividing atbelf aito a primal duality, as the 
observing and the observed. 

But whether or not the ha ^ eery of Time and Space is, in some faint 
and subtle mainicr, as I suspect it of being, involved m the very first stage 
of an analysis of oar self-consciousness it i-, certainly involved ni the 
second stage. 

In the first stage, even if rime and Space are there, they are logically 
concealed, and we can, as minds in a void, say to ourselves: yes, you are 
myself, old friend, for though I cannot see, feel, hear, touch, or taste you, 
I am conscious that you are ‘f, and that you have been and will be ‘I’, 
although existing in an absolute void! 

The moment however we cease, for philosophical purposes, trymg to 
clear our niind of all its spatial and temporal content, the moment, that 
is to say, wc permit our senses to function normally and freely, any 
analysis wc make of such a consciousness at work is bound to introduce 
a more palpable pressure of Time and Space than is present in the faint 
simuiacia of these things which is all that is necessary as the primary con- 
dition and framework of thought. 

It IS curious to note hcvv far we move in that first mental leap from the 
self’s primar)?- consciousness of itself in what at least we feel to be a relative 
Void’, though It is only too likely that with the thought of any conceiv- 
able Void’ the inescapable background of Time and Space modestly but 
obstinately slips into position. 

The moment wc turn outwards from this leap-frog of self with self wc 
find ourselves confronted by a most complicated and, indeed, I \vouldn’t 
liesitatc to say a most elaborate vision of things ! 

For now, rushing precipitously upon our consciousness in one grand 
sweep, we have our own individual body; we have the boundless objec- 
tive, material mass of our present temporal-spatial Dimension; we have 
our own physical objective body; and we have a vast number of other 
selves, both human and sub-human, each with its own body and each, as 
wc assume from analogy with ourselves, with its own more-or-less- 
conscious mterior self. 

Upon this vast world-spectacle our particular, mdividual consciousness 
looks forth; and the mtercsting thing is that it can still, without the least 
necessity of isolating itself in a void, feel itself to be an integral and self- 
conscious self capable of thinking ‘I am I* either in complete isolation or 
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as contiasied v/xtii ether living entities v’hethcr human or sub-human, or 
finally as opposed to the boundless material, chemical, ctlicnc mass of 
the four Iiiaiiiinate Elements. 

Now it is in connection vvitli the relation between tins inner self ol ours, 
uttering its basic axiom of ‘I am T ovcr-against its own body and over- 
agamst all other selves in all other bodies and ovcr-against tins boundless 
conglomeration of Iiiamniatc Elements, that old age has its grand and 
culminating advantage over middle age and youth; indeed ovci* all its 
rival periods m a person’s liie except babyhood. 

But I would go further still. I am prepared to maintain that tlic sole, 
single and unique relation between a human being and his present en- 
vironment which could be called, though the expression sounds para- 
doxical, an absolute relation is this one beiwecn the 'sel< ’ .ind the boundless 
mass of surrounding ‘not-sclf ’ which we have conic to call the Inanimate. 
Youth and niiddle-age are distracted irom the Inanimate by a thousand 
needs, wants, necessities, duties, obligations, responsibilities, quests, 
pleasures, rivalries, adventures, pasdons, curiosities, ambitions, plots, 
schemes, and spores. 

The only serious livals that old age may be said to have in this cult of 
the Inanimate — apart from infants — arc invalids, especially bedridden 
ones. These last are naturally and by common christian consent dis- 
charged from all human responsibilities save the simple ones of stoic 
endurance and considerate civility. 

But when it comes to the deepest morality of all, I mean the morality 
of forcing ourself to enjoy ourself under all conditions and of forcing our- 
self to behave properly to others under all conditions; where I say, our 
whole moral duty is reduced to the effort of appropiiating to ourself 
every flicker of light, turn of wind, flight of cloud, stir of dust, fall of 
leaf, discernible through the window, or from the balcony, or through a 
crack in the door, or round the hood of a perambulator, all three of these 
classes of human entities have an immeasurable advantage over the rest 
of us. 

And It must be allowed, moreover, that old age has the best of it over 
babies and invalids m the fact that while nearly as free from responsibility 
as they are it can change its landscape and alter its vista of elements in a 
much freer manner than is permitted to these more helpless clcmcntalists. 

But oh ! the escape from the appalling debt we owe to our fellow-men 
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that is offered by the inanimate or sub-animate! The more we learn to 
eat it, drink it, ravish it, be ravished by it. fuse VvUth it, merge with it, 
sink into it, lose ourselves in it, the more fully wc shall possess our souls 
in peace, the better will our solitude be protected and our subtlest egoism 
fulfilled. 

And this disciplined lust for the elements can be satisfied in a town 
almost as well as in the country, in her more conventional attributes 
what we call Nature is hard to come at in thickly-populated cities, not to 
mention mines and factories and workshops. 

But the elements which compose our planetary world and which are 
the chemical substance of the life of plants and of rocks and rivers and 
winds and of the unthinkable totality of ethereal space arc not hard to 
come at but arc aKvays to be reached, in the most desolate slum, in the 
noisiest factory, in the deepest mine, m the most crowded office 

These arc present in every inammate substance around us, in every 
flicker of fire, in every breath of air, in every brick and stone, and above 
all in the lights and spaces and distances that show themselves through 
every square of window. 

It would be ridiculous to deny that those among us who have the 
incredible fortune — a fortune that it is monstrous not to share and 
divide among all ~ to live where ‘Nature’, in the conventional sense of 
that word, is close at hand, are at present marvellously lucky; but where 
chance or fate or society has been unjust the shrev/dly calcularing soul 
has its own tricks for makmg the best of the worst. 

Man s life is a war from start to finish, and the most powerful and most 
beneficent of all Deities is the great goddess Chance. ‘Save us O Tyche 
Sdteerl Help and defend us, O Chance the Saviour!’ 

Whether or not, as some hold, we are born into this world from 
another Dimension, it is certain that all we enjoy, all we possess, all we 
arCf in this present life, whether as strangers and pilgrims, or as autochon- 
ous natives, all that we live by, live for, and live on, we draw and derive 
from Nature! All except the soul. But it is a shrewd protection against 
the less kmdly moods of Chance, to learn the art of concentrating on 
Nature’s Elements, rather than on her more highly organized evocations. 

It is also a shrewd trick, if chance does bring her in her conventional 
aspect of trees and grass and flowers and beautifully arranged landscapes 
to our very doors, to concentrate even yet chiefly and particularly upon 
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these same clcniCiiLS ot an, watci, earth, and tire, rather than upon her 
more living beauty. And this is the wiser course just because these 
beguiling aspects of her Presence attract us more spontaneously and 
inevitably than the simpler elements. 

But there arises another important point in regard to Natuie licrsclf; 
for It seems to me that when it comes to these more beguiling aspects 
the wiser course is to concentrate on Nature's vegetable wot Id, her world of 
grass and trees and tlov/crs and mosses and ferns and reeds and lichens and 
toadstools, rather than upon her multitude o( ni<TC high!}' organized 
Iivmg creatiiio* 

For just as grass and trees and Howcrs naturail\ attiact us more than the 
common air and the common sun and more dian the ordinary wayside 
mud with Its pools of v/ater, so the cry of the cuckoo, the murmur of the 
dove, the swoop of the hawk, the flight of the heron, the hoot of the owl, 
not to speak of a snake in the path, a fox on the hillside, a group of cattle 
standing in the liver, a marc and her foal racing round a field, a salmon 
leaping a waterfall, a herd of deer behind park-rails, a squirrel chattering 
from a branch, a hedgehog curled up in the ditch, naturally arrest our 
attention more spontaneously than the weeds and grass and roots and moss 
and hedges across which we sec and hear them. 

All these various furred and scaled and feathered cousins of ours, with 
their shapes and their ways, so different from our own, strike (nir interest 
with a startling shock of arrcbi. We cannot resist their attraction. 

And if to our ordinary human interest there be added a naturalist’s 
special concern with thc^c complicated lives, this interest is doubled. 

But no dramatic interest in our fellow-creatures, no passionate recogni- 
tion of the flesh-and-blood link with our planetary relatives m this stellar 
Dimension, no scientific fanaticism of furious biological research can rival 
the subtler, obscurer, and quite different life-sympathy wdiich we experi- 
ence for grass and trees and flowers and moss and ferns. 

There does exist undoubtedly a deep atavistic link bctw^ccn us and the 
vegetable world; but it is a link which requires a greater intensity or con- 
centration, a greater detachment from humanity, and a rarer purgation 
of the senses than to enjoy a sympathetic understanding of animals and 
birds. 

Just as it IS far easier to feel at one with the hedges and fields of the 
country than to note the sliifting of the wind or the passage of the clouds 
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troni the stree..s of a j^rcat city, so it is much easier to give ouiselves up to 
the cxcitemerxt of \ catching a rabbit-warren or a rookery than to the less 
dramatic enjoyment of walking across a dull, simple, flat, ordinary field, 
where there may not be so much as a sheep nibbling, a mole burrowing, a 
shrew-mouse stirring, or a nervous peewit scolding. 

‘Nature’ is a loose, vague, popular name that covers a great variety of 
human impressions But whether used in the philosophic ■— cosmic — 
mystic sense as Goelhe or Wordsworth or Emerson would use it, oi used 
in the ordmarA popular sense. Nature thus considered includes the whole 
weight, mass, and volume of all the multitudinous objects, animate and 
inanimate, brought into existence under the pressure of evolution upon 
tins particular plane. 

I fancy the majority among us aic lovers in some degree of ‘Nature’ 
in both these senses; but, as Wordsworth explains, tlierc occur, with most 
of us, all manner of subtle changes between infancy and old age in our 
relation to the visible world. 

Nor is the attitude to Nature of any two peisoiis, even m this large, 
loose sense of ‘scenery’ and ‘landscape’ and ‘seaside’, ever quite the same. 
Some of us, for example, arc happier in peaceful, luxuriant, pastoral 
scenes; others in lonely, savage scenes. Some of us have a nostalgia for 
the sound of the sea; others, like Charles Lamb, prefer ‘inland murmurs'. 
Some would put the harsh, the formless, the chaotic above the picturesque, 
while others are only moved to delight by soothing, sentimental ‘picture- 
postcard’ prettmess. 

Nature in tins large general sense, whether enjoyed mystically or, as 
Wordsworth declared he enjoyed her in his boyhood, with a passion and 
an appetite that had no need of a remoter charm, ‘or any interest un- 
borrowed from the eye’, appeals we may assume, with very rare excep- 
tions, to all the children of men; but, unfortunately, in our present state 
of social organization, the enjoyment of Nature, in this superlative and 
superabundant sense, is denied to the m^'ority among us; denied, in fact, 
not only to those compelled by destmy to be ‘barricadoed evermore 
within the walls of cities’, but to many whose stress of daily toil in what 
we call ‘the country’ is so severe, so monotonous, and so absorbing that 
we have little spirit left save to take all but the changes of the weather — 
often disastrous and devastating — for granted. 

Now since none of us, old or young, can be absolutely sure of what 
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fate has in store for us or as lo where, as they say in West Wessex, 'wc'm 
got to bide’, It is surely a matter of common sense — especially when ‘our 
natural force is abated’, to ‘seek our treasure’, as the Bible would put it, 
in that Elemental Chemistry of Nature that no city walls, no city streets, 
no factories, no pavements, no traffic, no war, can totally exclude or black 
out! 

What, in fact, 1 make bold’ to suggest to elderly people is to devote 
their attention, day m, day out, to a my pmncular kind of enjoyment of 
Nature, a kind that thrusts into the background, as far as our will is con- 
cerned, such as^J'cets as the Picturesque, the Pv^omantic, and the Scientific. 

I am not for a moment suggesting that if you arc a born artist the 
aesthetic aspect is not for you the most thnlling of all But just because it 
IS the most thrilling, it is an aspect that can safely be kit to chance and tlic 
necessity of your temperament. 

The same applies to the scieiuific aspect, it such be your bent, or to the 
useful or to the picturesque or the romantic. A spontaneous and irre- 
pressible urge in ourselves will soon see to it — given only tiie ghost of a 
chance ! — and that without any beating about the bush or any self- 
conscious cult, that we plunge — hell for leather — into these darling 
attractions ! 

The poet Wordsworth, who is still, with all his limitations, our pro- 
foundest student of these mysteries, confesses clearly enough that he 
required in his boyhood no mystic incentive to pursue wnth a passionate 
delight the colours and the forms of mountains, plains, rivers, and forests; 
the metaphysical ‘presence’ disturbing him with the joy of ‘elevated 
thought’ and linked up with the categorical imperative of moral duty 
came later. 

What might roughly be called ‘The Sacrament of the Elements’, as 
I am endeavouring to indicate it here, is totally different from Words- 
worth’s religious mysticism; but it is, none the less, an attitude that de- 
mands a good deal of analytical self-consciousness and not a little discipline 
of mind and will. In all these terraqueous and helio-etheric problems of 
the ego’s relation to the vast ‘Not-Sclf ’ wc shall be besotted fools if we 
leave to chance all those devilish liindrances to beatific vision which are 
thrown in our way by our physical infirmities. And how many margins 
and overlappings there are to be considered! 

Just as the most stoical Puritan in Religion soon chscovers that life is 
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such r. .angled skcm that his w'orship of God as a spiricual Presence is 
constantly being invaded by insidious approaches — impossible altogether 
to avoid — of ranfied ritualistic and sensuous essences, so tliis particular 
cult of the commoner, more simple, more purely chemical Elements of 
Nature, of which we can be as fully aware in the town as m the country, 
is constantly finding itself, to our special good luck, agreeably and 
felicitously invaded by the very aspects of the Great Mother’s Being the 
enjoyment of which we have disciplined ourselves to leave to accident 
and chance. 

A flock of birds will cross our patch of sky; a tuft of grass, a clump of 
moss, will break the monotony of our brick pavement; some tmy 
dowrenng weed will catch our eye upon a familiar dump-heap; and while 
we are forcing ourselves with Heraclitean concentration to enjoy the spurt 
of fire-light cr gas-flame which is, as a substitute for the blazing Sun, our 
nearest symbol of the original creative force that built and will probably 
destroy the world, it is quite within the range of good fortune that a 
geranium petal upon the window-sill, or a sudden rustle of poplar-leaves 
against the pane, may open up a far-drawn vista of that world of living 
vegetation that we have deliberately left to the background of our 
thoughts. 

I refuse, however, to believe that any real Nature-Lover, whether m 
the landscape sense or in the flora-fauna sense of that familiar appellation, 
Will deny the deep value, even to his cult of the Vegetable’ and ‘animal’ 
worlds, of the paiticular disciplmc I am advocatmg. 

I am indeed only suggesting that if it be Ins incredible good fortune 
to live m the country, it were wise, remembering the changes and chances 
of mortal life, and considering that some devihsh accident might land 
him in a city hospital, to so arrange the trend of Ins habitual delight m 
life that such a calamity would be unable seriously to impair, far less 
to destroy, Ins fundamental gesture of enjoyment. 

Wise were it, therefore, for us all, to look primarily on Nature, 
neither ‘as in the hour of thoughtless youth’, nor as those who demand 
some special pictorial beauty or some striking sublimity of scene, but with 
a stripped, austere, and rigorous concentration upon those everlasting 
aspects of the elements which are the same in a dull spot as m a romantic 
spot, in a tame landscape as in an excitmg landscape, and in the town as in 
the country. 
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It iiirA ^^e^l be thjt \vc cannet sec from the window of our baseinciir 
or from our attic above the root the first fiery radiation from the mount- 
ing sun aa lie rolls up over the rim or the world. 

But though a less startling appriiiion. there is a peculiar and quite 
special attraction in the golden lights all the iiclier and more mysterious 
for the mist that obscure;^ it, as it falls upon some particular promontory 
of masonry; whether tins be the ccping cf a wall, the spue of a church, or 
the dusky smokc-siack ot a group of chmincys. 

And though it is likely enengh. as we Vv.itch from our iron bedstead in 
our city antic the wild raindrcps stream down the window, we ma} sigh 
for the familiar roar of waves, oi for the moaning of reeds, or for the 
hollow thunder of rliakcii pines, there is something — who can deny it? — 
liaidly less stirring and strange about the naked morions oi the wind as 
It shrieks through the cracks of the doors and round tlie stairway comers 
and away over the wilderness of roois ^ 

The goblunsli gurglings and suckings and sobbings of the blackest 
town canal can carr\^ the mind at night, as it follows them dov^m the 
wharfs and estuaries cf mystery, quite as far as when they go murmuring 
and whimpering under the mossy stones of a country bridge. 

As a worshipper of the primordial elements no banishment from 
pastoral beauty can estrange your soul from the vast motions of planetary 
chemistry which after all are the things that give the magic to the forest, 
the grandeur to the tossing bianchcs, and its air-borne flight of desperate 
thoughts to the most trackless swamp and loneliest weir. 

It must be recognized, too, that the moonlight upon a mountain rock 
can be felt in its stripped and bare sublimity not less but more by a mind 
that has trained itself to isolate both the moon as one mystery, and the 
dingiest masonry as another mystery, in the same incomprehensible 
procession of world-stuff out of which our whole terrestial Dimension is 
made. 

The advantage to old age, whether masculine or feminine, of the 
particular trend m Nature-Worship I am advocating will be realized 
when my reader considers the meyitablc limitations which physical 
infirmity entails, the inability to face the weather, the difficulty of endur- 
ing extremes of cold and heat, not to mention that lack of nervous 
resihence, that declmc in emotional energy, which accompany the slow" 
ebb of the life-stream. 
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Age IS of necessity, even though not hearth-bound or bedridden, n 
good deal confined in its out-of-door activities. Ajiy system of Nature- 
enjoyment, therefore, which concentrate: upon the universal and ever- 
reenn ipg elements of the boundless Inanimate has an advantage over bodi 
the artistic and the sneiitinc spheres of self-conscious culture 

Ceitainly under our temperate zone the farther an old person can go 
in his worship of sun and moon m their alternations, of rams and clouds 
in their vagaries, of primordial or humanized matter in its multiple 
textures and tints, the richer and mtenser will be his pleasure. I wilhngly 
admit that some rudimentary acquaintance v/itb the more easily detected 
stars and planets and zodiacal signs is important to one whose perambula- 
tions arc limited — limited perhaps to the same strip of pavement, or the 
same stretch of gravel! 

Not oixly so, but through the windows ot any attic, above the rails of 
any basement, where only a fragment of skv is visible, these divine accom- 
plices of our destmy, these celestial watchers and ministers of our fate, 
can be brought, one or other of them, into the circle of our secretest 
thoughts. These arc the natural, and eternal, confessors of our griefs, the 
sworn confidantes of our best and worst reactions. The old man or the 
old woman who has the heavenly bodies — some particular one out of all 
the rest it may be — to share their loneliness has a secret refuge that nothing 
but blindness can remove. 

And if blindness itself comes upon us v/c still have the sound of the 
wind, which is the voice of Space itself, the parent of all, crying aloud its 
imperishable protest against the heartless and meanmglcss confusions of 
Time. 

And if, to blindness, deafness be added, and if, to deafness, paral} sis, we 
can still say with the much-endurmg Odysseus: ‘Put this, too, with the 
rest: for this also I can endure !’ Yes, while any sort of ‘machine’, as Hamlet 
calls it, remains to us we can still feel, if it be only through the pores of 
our skin, the presence of the darkened, muted elements we have chosen as 
the companions of our endurance and the objects of our eiijoyment. 

The truth is that in our old age we return — in our second childhood if 
you will — to that Childhood of our Race, that Golden Age ‘before the 
Fair, when the truth was felt, as it has never been felt since, that the life 
of Nature is pluralistic; and that the secret of things lies in the Many rather 
than in the One. 
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And there may even reach us sometimes from these great non -human 
Companions of the essential non-humaimcss of our inmost soul an ineffable 
sense that they also — they who also are so old* — arc enduring, even as we 
are enduring, and are waiting, even as we are 'waiting, rhe next ttans- 
formation. 

Confused by the beat of the rushing WTngsot Tunc, \\c know not for 
whal we, or they, are waiting; but ‘Wait T is the waichword passed between 
us; and uncommitted to Time and unsquared by Time — with these as 
our allies — we wait. 

Eut I must offer my readers a more definite example of what i am 
driving at in all this. Permit me therefore to call upon you to imagine an 
old man or an old woman coming into their parlour or into their kitchen 
at breakfast time. Here, let us suppose, some younger hands Iiavc already 
lit the fire or the stove, and above the red coals the kettle is about to boil 

Let us suppose the time of the year to be late autumn, with only a 
pallid phantom-Iikc sunshine flowing in through the window, oulside of 
which we can through the mist only barely discern the wall or fence of 
the backyard with a couple of stone steps surmounted by a small iron gate. 

In accordance wnth the particular training of the imaginative senses 
which I have been trying to elucidate our elderly friend conremjflates the 
humming kettle and the red blaze; and a rich influx of far-draw'ii associa- 
tions arise in his mind — arc indeed deliberately called up by his mind — 
for both these inanimate objects possess for any intelligent ‘abstractor of 
the quintessence’, as Rabelais would put it, a rare symbolic vinue. 

The black kectlc, presumably of the commonest shape and made of 
iron, gathers about itself, bctw^ccn the pallid yellowish liglit from the 
window and the blood-rcd glow of the fire, a wavering aura of all the 
long centuries during which human skeletons, in plump or withered 
flesh, ill fair or foul attire, have waited Tor the water to boil’. 

No consecrated chalicc lifted between the hands of a priest could convey 
more of the essential poetry of earthly life than that smokc-begnmed 
object on hearth or stove, made of that hard grey substance that was more 
precious than the ‘pitiless bronze’ of their sword -blades to the people in 
Homer. 

And if our friend’s will to enjoy the basic ritual of the earth forces his 
mind into activity over the black kettle, how much more will it do so 
over the fire itself? 
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‘Ho! Hoi’ cries the heart of age, in its diurnal rejuvenation under the 
magic of Prometheus: ‘Ho! Ho! I am warm. I have seen the fire!’ 

Old age has been accused of being greedy over food. Let its middle- 
aged accusers look to themselves 1 They are greedy about far less excellent, 
far less natural, far less earthy, far less divine thmgs than food. Not to be 
greedy over food when you’re old is to be ungrateful to that bountiful 
wisdom of Nature which, when the lust of the eye and the pride of life 
begin to wane, stirs up the rhird pleasure-sense that binds us to existence; 
the sense that unites all the poor creatures of earth, and will unite them — 
saecula saeculorum — to the end of this Dimension in the most symbolic 
and religious act we can perform! 

To young people who swallow their meals in haste and then fret till 
they are ‘excused’ so as to snatch a few moments longer m the garden or 
the street before darkness falls, and who look with positive hatred at the 
munchingjaws of their toothless grand-dad, I would say: ‘Off and enjoy 
yourself! But let the old man do the same.’ 

Yes, the next time you catch any of us retired performing dogs of Life’s 
Circus lost to the world over our supper, mock usaiot. ’Tis true that we 
old people are greedy over our food. 

But we have a perfect right to be! This unsightly ritual, to you so 
grotesque and pitiable, is the oldest Mystery-Play in the world and the 
oldest Symbol in history. Those toothless gums on this very morning 
are busy with the quintessence of a thousand fields of shining grain! 

It is Demeter herself who is stirring that cauldron; it is the Heavenly 
Plough that made the furrows to grow that bread 1 Have you ever noticed, 
reader, when your hearth or your stove has been replenished, and the 
yellow flame is flickering, how a miraculous reflection of those fiery 
tongues can be seen outside the wmdow? Quit your chair for a moment 
and peer out. Against the grey stones, against the iron rails, above the 
rain-soaked leaves and the wet ground, there floats, like a mystic mirage 
of all the hearths of all the centuries, an enchanted blaze ! 

A vision of Fire in the Abstract it is, the Platonic Idea of Fire, the sub- 
stantial, yet impalpable Reality of Fire, its celestial Essence, wherewith 
Scotus of Erigena might have confounded the Aristotelians, wherein 
Heraclitus would have beheld the Beginning and the End of the whole 
cosmos. 

Well! As that reflection depends on the real fire and yet has an exist- 
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ence of its own, so wntli the pleasure the old man gets f" orj ” </ over 
his loaf and his teapot. 

But let us imagine our old woman in her shawl and our old. man vvith 
liis stick, shufBing across the threshold, opening and shutting that little 
iron gate, and taking a brief stroll down the road or up the lane. 1 rue it is 
that they live in the count^^^ True it is that the country ihc\' live in offers 
picturesque and artistic wonders innumerable. True it is that a learned 
botanist, an impassioned ornithologist, an obsessed student oi geological 
formations, would find paradises of interest if they only could be con- 
veyed by car, or bus, or even bicycle, into the wilder solitudes of this 
dedicated spot. 

But our old people have neither tlie heart nor the strengtii for these 
undertakings. Are they therefore debarred until they die from die rarer, 
richer pleasures of Nature? 

On the contrary! How well wc know the disappointments, the puzzle- 
ments, the grievances, the humiliating mistakes, to which tlicse artistic 
and scientific initiates are doomed, even when they Acuv been hicky 
enough to reach these privileged shrmes of rarities. 

But our aged pair have no need to go so far. Without painting then 
humble domicile in any particularly rosy hue we may legitimately sup- 
pose that they have not to proceed far ere they come upon a inuddv 
streamlet crossing a bare slaty stone, from which it descends, a couple of 
inches perhaps, into a slimy pool with a susurration more like tlic sob of 
an idiot than the Piping of Pan. No painter but a supreme one, no poet 
but a great one, no naturalist or geologist, unless he had wdiat Spongier 
calls the ‘physiognomic eye" of Goethe, could make much use of this 
dull road, this slimy pool, this whimpering trickle of water 

But our ordinary old man or old woman prods the mud, die stone, the 
rivulet, the three-inch waterfall, with the ferule of a stick or umbrella, 
and either experiences, without effort, a marvellous thrill of pleasure, oi 
obstinately remains there, poking about, till the inxmrd gesture of enjoy merits 
which he had learnt to force himself to make, culminates — the suc- 
cessful result of years of discipline — in a sensation hardly less desirable. 

But whether reaching him by a lucky accident, through the mediation 
of ‘Tyche Soteed, Chance the Saviour, or by means of a long practice in 
what might be called ‘the Art of Elcmcntalism’, the fusion of our aged 
person s sensibility with these simple and unassuming embodiments of 
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earth and water is conducive to an erqui^>ite sansfaction. ver*.-’ liai’d to put 
into words. 

Well! Let us be bold enough to imagiiie our old Friend — ^''l^elher man 
or woman — advancing a little farther do^vn rhe road or along the lane 
A declivity of enclosed pasture now meets the eye, its easy slope broken, 
let us imagine, by a couple of lioUy-trccs whose evergreen foliage, dis- 
playing Itself between misty greemicss and cloudy sky, has assumed that 
glossy and brilliant lustre which such bushes are wont to take on vdicn all 
else is gloomy and grey. 

And our aged person’s mind is stirred at once by a vague ineffable 
memory of some remote tunc when a natural effect like this — such shin- 
ing metallic gloss against so forlorn a background — uplifted him into a 
seventh heaven. By a concentration of his will he catches this heavenly 
essence ere it has time to dissolve, and he sails away upon it into the 
Timeless. 

We may suppose — for our friend is only too likely to be too infirm for 
long walks — that, as he turns to make for home, he catches sight of the 
river, the historic river of that district, winding its way between the 
scattered homesteads. 

It IS likely enough that a youirger man or a younger woman would at 
once think of lively excursions and gala-delights, some of them full of 
‘sunburnt mirth’, others more solitary?-, enjoyed, it may be, in the season 
of the year by the light of the moon, of the kind that implies a furtive 
trespass on the preserves of Mr. Justice Shallow! 

But old age has, as I have hinted, its own special advantage m such a case, 
and free from all fretful longings for sv/eethearts, or poaching, or boating, 
or sport, it can let its mind dwell on the river as a river, dwell on the 
ancient mystery of that tide’s windmg flow, so different from all other 
embodiments of the watery element, difiercnt from ponds, lakes and seas, 
different from mountain-torrents, different from springs and pools, 
magically obscure in its remote inland source and a symbol of half the 
metaphysics of the world in its final mingling with the far-oifsea. 

Shuffling slowly home, our old man and old woman will, if they are 
true ‘elementalists’, instinctively or deliberately force their sluggish souls 
to fuse themselves with e\'cr}’rhiiig upon which their eyes fall. They 
won’t draw back in artistic pain at the sight of a flimsily-erected row of 
little new houses. They won’t embrace a beautiful ploughed-field while 
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they dodge a smoking dung-hill, or an old deciduous wood while they 
turn from a cabbage-patch. 

Nor will the grey weight of the low-hung sky, or tlie sweet reck of 
trillions upon trillions of decomposing leaves, or the ram-soaked siibbtancc 
of mud-coloured cart-ruts disturb or destroy their enjoy inciic. 

Yes, they arc taking advantage of their superamiuation from work and 
play, from competition with their fellows from responsibility Jor their 
fellows. Old age has set them free. They have entered into ilic divine 
freemasonry of that vast cycle of terrestial change which is the litc-dcath 
and the dcath-lifc of the planet. They partake of the antiquity of the river 
below them and of the rocks above them. 

They feel dimly what they feel these feel. They feel through the dark 
recoil of chemical dissolution, the imperishable beat of the cosmic pulse, 
the systolc-diastolc of new life out of old death. 

R . \ home past the familiar landmarks, they greet each gnarled 

and twisted tree-root that stretches into the ditch at their side as if it were a 
secret signal from old age to old age. The chorus of the twf ^glit-gathci'- 
ing rooks may not always have been heard m that same spot; but the 
faint glimpse they now snatch of some unknown star, rocking, half- 
drowned, like a buoy-hgli: in an infinite harbour, demands of them no 
effort of naming or measuring or locating. As their fathers saw it they 
see it. 

Older than the meadows, older uhan the river, is this recurrent token of 
the coining on of night; and the very darkness itself that begins to descend 
upon them is felt in their present mood as it has been felt by others like 
them from the first twilights of time; felt as an infinite escape, as they shuffle 
home, from the wounding separations of all beginnings, into the healing 
absorbings of all ends. 
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OLD AGE AND CONSCIENCE 

In the complicated and difficult business of trying to analyse the Con- 
science of Old Age we arc once more confronted by the everlasting 
difference between the sexes. This difference is no superficial one. On 
die surface there is a conventional agreement between the two. 

Listen to any argument between a man and a woman where the question 
at issue touches the ancient problem of Good and Evil, and you will recog- 
nize no difference at all in the moral axioms taken for granted, or the 
tacit assumptions lying behind the dispute. 

The man is probably the calmer and quieter of the two. He is certainly 
the more pompous, the more ponderous, the more logical He is also the 
more complacent. 

But they both use the same traditional moral tags They both appeal 
to the same general principles. All that an invisible eavesdropper would 
notice at first would be that the woman s hits were more effective and 
aimed more deftly at the obvious weak places in her adversary’s armour; 
and that while his attacks upon her would be directed against women in 
general, hers would pierce him where, as an mdividual person, he is most 
vulnerable. 

So much for the surface of the dispute; but it is our affair to look a little 
deeper, and the moment we do so the controversy grows more significant. 

While the man, as we have already noted, is engaged in laying down the 
law with a superior air of magisterial or professional rationalism, appeal- 
ing to custom, convention, tradition, authority, and while the woman 
anoints her barbs with personal wormwood and directs her aim against 
the man’s dearest and most sensitive life-illusion, a yet subtler difference 
comes to light. 

Save for a few oft-repeated animadversions upon women in general 
the man’s arguments are all positive ones; but before long we shall note 
that this positivity in his method is countered in her case by the use of the 
negative pole of moral electricity. 

By this I mean that while the man goes on obstinately repeating his 
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logical deductions loaded with profes‘=;ioiirl pjcjadicr nid ini.rspcrsH 
with lemindcrs of his mideviatmg consistency, the u'ouiaii enlivens her 
critical denunciations of his behaviour in. ihc case at issue b)’ a series of 
onslaudits caiTvino; the matter back over many veai-i, carrying it back to 
ihcir original union, carrying it back to the Vv*ay his paien-.s brought him 
up, carrying it back to the way his parents were themselves brought up! 

The positive elements in the paiticiiL*r case upon which, 'good easy 
man', he lias been taking his stand, arc now thrust aside as irrelevant: and 
in their place he finds himself on the defensme against an cncylopacdic 
array of the historic lapses of himself <‘nd his v ’lolc iamdv in manncis, 
breeding, politeness, and decency. 

By means ot these skilful attacks not onh^ ad Jiominan bui ad 
ail the magisterial pscudo-ratioiial k^gic ot a sel'-nghlcoiis man is ucatl\ 
sidetracked; and he is driven from base into a icgion of emotional 
grievance where he is as much out of his element as she is n: hers 

An iiivisiblcobsciver of this typical baitk will not, however, fail lo mark 
that the coup dc ardcc winch fmahy courounds Lim delivered with 
a weapon drawn from Ins own armoiuy\ a weapon which in some wa\ 
or other m the lieat of the struggle has passed out oi Ins hand into Iwts; so 
that in his sulky bewilderment, instead of feeling with unnifHed com- 
placency that superior reason has been <n’ercome by an access of emotion- 
alism, he fccls~and this is singularly disturbing lo his life-illusion — that 
he lias been talsc to his own principles. 

But the sequel to all this is still more pu/i'hug to the man, though at 
the same time it is an indescribable relief. He is indeed now privileged to 
be present at one of those mythological metamorphoses wdiich revert to 
the prehistoric beginnings of human life upon earth. 

Puzzled, bewildered, sulky, prepared to remain gloomy and, as Sir 
Thomas Urquhart would call it, hnetagrabolizcd' for the rest of the day, 
Ins sclf-rcspcct gone, his complacency shattered, our agt'd Jiistnnan is 
suddenly aware that his no less aged Theodora is advancing towards him 
with outstretched arms, her features dissolved in that smile of ineffable 
tenderness which plucked at the roots of his heart when lie first declared 
his love half a century ago ! 

Their embrace of reconciliation aw^akens in hmi a feeling that he has 
known again and again at such moments — but alas 1 has never been 
able to recall clearly enough so as to reconcile it with his reason — the 
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teeling, ii.uncl)% tliar he is iioi only understood to the depths of his soul, 
bur is actually, though he cannot guess why, found to be most admirable 
at the very moment when his owtl esteem for himself has sunk to its 
lowest ievek 

So profoundly restorative is this feeling that he dare not attempt to 
analyse it, thougli it evokes in him a dim suspicion that life is inter- 
penetrated by some psychic force which incalculably reduces the moral 
superiority of man over woman and even throws a disturbing grain of 
doubt upon the logical basis of the universe. 

The unfortunate thing is that this extraorduiary revelation disappears as 
quickly as it comes. It works its magic. The man’s sulkiness is assuaged; 
and with the assuagement of his sense of injustice his normal self-esteem 
and self-respect return. But with his recovered complacency there also 
returns the whole weight of his traditional, rational and logical convic- 
tions. Once more he knows how entirely correct he has been m his 
attitude to the point at issue. 

The Categorical Code is still the Categorical Code; and the gulf be- 
tween Right and Wrong remains unbridged. What he camiot realize at 
such times, for his relief at being himself again is so intense that he instinc- 
tively refrains from exploring the bruises of his fall, is the faqi: that he is 
the alier ego in a life-long union of two creatures so absolutely different 
that neither their common human speech, nor their common human 
tradition, can restrict the issue, the moment it becomes a matter of con- 
science, to any common denominator 

As far as conscience goes, the difference between an old woman and a 
young woman is entirely negligible. They both possess — barring fantastic 
individual exceptions — the same modest and natural immorality and the 
same incorrigible rebelliousness against law and order. 

What in the young woman has been an innocent and spontaneous 
instmet, in the old woman has become an experienced and caustic 
cism. At least to the old man it appears as cynicism. To the old woman 
herself it appears simply as one of those basic truths that men will always 
be at once too pedantic and too clnldish to accept. 

When it becomes a question of sexual error the male tradition always 
assumes that a young woman’s virtue has to be protected by a combina- 
tion of ignorance and force. Masculine literature is permeated with the 
notion that old women, if not actually in league with the devil, aie always 
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ready \Miii Ldcir dra^b and spells and iiiLantatioiib to lure young women 
CO their destruction. 

But great creative Nature has her own purpose in all this, a purpose 
more concerned with the production and protection of children than with 
the purity of the niotlicr or the piety of the father. 

It IS Nature, or at leabt the nature of this our Present Dimension, that has 
broughi It about that a Vvoman’s altitude to life is determined not by her 
moral convictions but by the emotions ot love and haic; and even some- 
times by a feverish and scalding mixture of both these passions. It is never 
the woman, it is always the man who is so often heard protesting; 'How 
can you say you love me, when you can do a thing like this?’ 

Every vvoman, of course, knows well that ho love’ belongs to a com- 
pletely different category of physchological reality from 'kindness’; and 
yet this simple masculine cxpostulatioii comes as naturally from the lips 
of a selfish old dotard as from those of his bew'ildcred grandson ! It is a 
pitiful and indignant attempt to raise to the level of rational analysis this 
amazing indifference in his god-given companion to the claims of reason 
and justice. 

What die most virtuous man finds as hard to learn as the youngest 
rake is tbal^ with women love is so much a part of their iutniibic being that 
momentary lapses from kindness or self-control mean — to their minds 
anyway — nothing at all. 

What every w'oman wants most of all is for her man to be absolutely 
dependent upon her, drawing his lifc-forcc and lifc-purposc from her, as a 
tree draws its sap from the earth. That the man, too, needs this is certain; 
but what he wants is a very different thing. Pic wants to be praised. He 
wants to be honoured. He wants to be humoured. Ho wants to be indulged 
in his comforts, desires, tastes, hobbies, and prcjudices. 

In liis view love’ implies unbounded admiration, together with re- 
peated, particular, and well-timed acts of consideration, not to mention 
plenary indulgence to all a person’s faults! To her dove’ is simply the 
secret of life; and that any transitory spasm of rebelliousness or mischief 
or even fury should be regarded as throwing doubt on the authenticity 
of dove’ is inconceivable. 

Now m spite of the abysmal gulf between the sexes — never to be filled 
up save by the molten ashes of the final catastrophe —there is no doubt that 
one of the greatest advantages which a well-mated couple gam by growing 
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old together lies m the fact that each of them is forced to acquire the 
supremely difficult technique of living cheek by jowl not only with their 
predestined opposite but with a creature who lives in a different element! 

It IS as though it could be miraculously arranged that a fish could carry 
With It Its crystallme stream into the thin air while it cohabited with a bird. 

Such a partnership can be the most stimuiaimg and the most thrilling 
condition possible to flesh and blood. It can also be the most tragic. And 
my point here is that the former happy consummation cannot be reached 
till the passionate attraction between the sexes to each other has been 
totally superseded by something else. And this 'sometliing else’ is a 
Mysterium Tremendwn, a most curious mystery. 

We all remember what the Bible declares about a man and a woman 
becoming 'one flesh’. Well, what I would presume to suggest in this con- 
nection, since in old age our fleslily desire dries up, or at least 'thaws and 
resolves itself mto a dew’, is that the aged couple in question 'become one 
bone’. 

To reach this consummation, whereby, to glance once more at the Book 
of Genesis, our aged Adam may be said to regain his lost nb, it is necessary 
for the woman to sublimate a little her already sub-tidal love-hate, and 
for the man, like a weather-beaten manner, to take his tossmgs for 
granted. 

No devotee of Rabelais, that 'greatest intellect of modern times’, as 
Balzac so quaintly calls Inm, will have forgotten the Golden brooch in the 
youthful Gargantua’s cap, representing the union of the sexes 

And to apply this 'Novum Organum’ to the complicated problem of 
Old Age’s attitude to Good and Evil, it becomes clear that what our 
troubled human conscience needs is a certain mingling of the 'alkali’ of 
feminine instinct with the 'acid’ of masculmc reason. These diversely 
galvanized plummets, used side by side, reveal the nature of life’s treacher- 
ous currents more prosperously than can either of them when used alone. 

And this is the cause why the oracles upon Right and Wrong of old 
Bachelors and old Spuisters are less to be trusted than the judgments of 
those who wear, as the good Grangousier saw to it that his burly son did, 
'a fair piece enamelled, wherein was portrayed a man’s body with two 
heads . . . and about it written in lomc letters: Vir et Mulier propissime homo: 
“A man and woman together make the truest Man”.’ 

Indeed as Rabelais says in his conclusion to his second book: 'Never 
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trust those that always peep out at one hole/ But what of the relations 
of old people to the new generation? Certainly the cataclysmic epoch of 
world-history, duiing which these lucubrations, as our ancestors would 
say, aic being penned, oficrs a startling balance-sheet of the debit and credit 
accounts ol youth and age in rheir contribution to human destinv As iii 
the case or fennninc instinct and luascnlmc logic ir would seem as though 
the secret ptirposL'. of Evolution can only be fulfilled by striking a 
balance 

111 the fuse place does it not k^ok a'> it most of the uiipleasaiii aspects of 
Nazism and Fascism and even some of the less appcahiig aspects of Coui- 
munisni v.-eie due to the ignorancs, the Molencc, and the suppressed 
eroticism of youth ? And docs it not appear too that the weakest and most 
fatal characteristics ol' Bnti'^h Bureaucracy were due to the srift-necked 
obstinacy of old age: 

Thus between inspired violence and uninspired caution, her ween the 
fanaticism ol' youth ‘peeping out at one hole’ and the complacency of age 
‘pcepmg out at one hoick the pendulum of the greatest struggle m history 
swings. 

And alas! the imsuiidcrstandmgs between \outh and age arc by no 
means confined to the war. We all know die bitter nature of this hostility 
even in the most pcaccfu] times. The charge of ‘selfishness’ is hurled like a 
shuttlecock from one to the other. ‘The selfishness of youth’ — ‘the selfish- 
ness of old age’ -- how sick wc grow of this conventional abuse! 

Aye! we must burrow deeper; bin row into the inner substance of these 
two much-abused ‘selfishnesses’. And a blessed moment it will be when 
the more intelligent among our moralists cease altogether from repeating 
this parrot-talk about ‘selfishness’. 

What else, in the name of common-sense, can a ‘self ’ be but ‘self-ish’? 
Wc arc all the same; all tarred with this most universal of brushes! 

Or, to put it more genially, wc arc all guests and cromes, hoipcs comesque, 
at the Sign of the ancient Egyptian tavern of the Flesh-Pot. It almost seems 
sometimes, when you hear a person of a kindly temperament, who 
happens to be born under a lucky star, abused as ‘selfish’, a? T the doctrine 
of ‘sclf-sacrificc’ were nothing but a crafty conspiracy ou the part of the 
unlucky to poison with a drop of conscientious gall the very well-spring 
of human happiness. 

The truth is that any sound discrimination between Good and Evil 
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must be based, on the abysmal right of every ’self* to be "self-ish*, of 
every 'ego’ to be an 'ego-ist’ 

It IS only from the basis of this primordial axiom of coininon sense ihat 
a true perspective with icgard to Good and Evil can be reached. Once 
this IS granted, there will be an increase, not a lessening, of our awe and 
wonder, when people, c . e. ‘ ' ‘ deep urge from within, put another’s 

welfare above their own and it may be give up their hte for what they 
hold dearer than life. 

It certauily is a nionscrous thing to take for granted, as wc used to be 
tempted to do in time of war, that the lives of young men are the pre- 
ordained and proper sacrifice to the cause of righteousness. Socrates took 
the opposite view when he implied that an old man’s life, smee according 
to Nature it was nearer its end, was a more natural, if less heroic, offering 
to the gods. 

But It IS hard to avoid the conclusion that m its passion for the dramatic 
and spectacular the human race itself is responsible for throwmg a radiance 
of glory about reverberating acts of startling heroism, while it disparages 
what arc sometimes called the ‘humdrum virtues’. 

And yet, it seems to me, tliat m the eyes of the gods the real abysmal 
difference between the mystery of Good and the mystery of Evil as these 
things are mamfested in our present Dimension is a difference that lends 
Itself to a much more significant analysis in the realm of the Commonplace 
than m the realm of the Spectacular. 

Do not the very syllables ‘hum-drum’ fall on the ear with a kindlier 
terraqueous murmur of wind and water than the volcanic reverbera- 
tions of such expressions as ‘saga’, ‘epic’, ‘catastrophic’, and the hke? 
To any student of our race’s supreme wisdom, the wisdom to be found in 
Homer and Rabelais and Shakespeare and Cervantes, it will be revealed 
that the difference between Good and Evil in the realm of the ‘humdrum’ 
IS even wider than in the realm of the tremendous and the colossal. 

It is in the simple traditions and daily habits of the ordinary ‘common- 
or-garden’ man and woman that the abidmg and immortal poetry of 
existence is to be found; and who can deny that the subtlest difference 
between Good and Evil is an essential portion of this poetry of ordinary 
human life? 

Thus it becomes evident just where the peculiar advantage of old age 
over youth and middle-age is to be found. It is to be found m the fact that 
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while the romanticism of youth hurls itself into spectacular heroism and 
dramatic adventures, and while the worldly competence and practical 
efficiency of middle-age harden and stiffen under the burden of material 
responsibility, old age, as it falls back in its weakness and infirmity upon 
the elemental pleasure of being alive, finds leisure enough to ponder on 
this whole mystery of Good and Evil; finds leisure enough to listen to 
those low-voiced undertones of the tide ‘that brought us hitherh which are 
so to speak whispered backw^ards from the sca-waslied wmd-rows of the 
remote past into the muddy reed-beds of the familiar present. 

In all the resounding and resplendent deeds into wliich the thirst for 
violcnt action plunges the energy of youth, and into which its burden of 
practical responsibility drives the massive character of middle-agc, the 
finer distinction betw^een Good and Evil, yes! and the whole metaphysical 
problem of the nature and origin of Good and Evil, tend to be obscured. 

To reach a balanced pcrspcctwc upon these matters there is needed not 
only a certain nearness to the elements resembling that which old sailors 
and old farm-labourers attain, and such as one day, under less desperate 
conditions, old airmen may be trusted to win, but a certain — how shall 
I say It j — deliberately cultivated porousness to these primordial presences. 

Why IS it, in the w^ar now going on, there is so much more chivalry 
between the combatants, and so much less savage hatred, in sca-fights and 
air-fights, than in battles upon the landr And why is it that among all the 
various theatres of war the particular struggle taking place, even as I write 
these words, in the desert sands of Libya and Egypt should be the one of all 
others the most chivalrous? 

Is It not because of a natural response, in ourselves and in our enemies 
alike, to those prehistoric ‘Near-East' sands which were, as my brother 
Llewelyn would say, ‘the Cradle of God’; and which arc still, after the air 
and the sea, the least humanized and the most primordial of all forms of 
the Inanimate? 

In order to sink down into the depths of our soul, in order to analyse 
with our least obstructed, least cluttered, least sophisticated intelligence, 
the inmost secret of Good and Evil, a drastic detachment is necessary, a 
detachment from all the pseudo-scientific verbiage which spawns and 
spreads in our crowded Centres of Civilization. 

Not for a moment would I suggest that this desirable detachment from 
the world, this fusion with the elemental background is impossible of attain- 
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mciit 111 a grea: city. But such a thing m such a place requires an austerer 
concentration of mind, and a more constant and more conscious exercise 
of will than IS required in the country. 

It IS an inkling of this psychological truth that accounts for the solitary 
ways of hermits, recluses, and ‘holy men’, all down the ages; but, as 
Goethe says, \\ Inle such as these are able to drink at the fountain-source of 
wisdom, It needs a living contact — however disturbing to our egoism such 
a contact may be — with other human bodies and souls, to develop our 
character. 

For the growth of intellect, for the deepening of whatever originality 
the gods may have bestowed on us solitude is desirable if not essential; 
but vdien it comes to putting our ideas into practice it is another matter. 

That Saints and Seers are the devil to live with is well known and many 
of us have learnt by bitter experience that philosophers are more difficult 
still. 

And what does this mean? Well! simply that the most subtle knowledge 
of Good and Evil is powerless m itself make us good, unless in the melee 
of life we have been, like pebbles on the shore, subjected to the ebb and 
flow o*-" human affairs. 

The greatest of all mortal virtues and the one most conducive to a 
happy life is clearly the most difficult of all to acquire in solitude. I am 
speaking of the virtue of humility. One might suppose that a free and for- 
tunate loneliness in the presence of Nature, where the feeble human frame 
is confronted by the illimitable elements and isolated from social respon- 
sibility, would conduce to humility. On the contrary it conduces to 
excessive and extravagant pride! Pride of birth, pride of riches, pride of 
intellect — none of these can rival m arrogance or supercilious impertm- 
ence what is called spiritual pride. 

This practical indictment of our famous human Sages is justffied by the 
most simple experience. Who arc the persons who make life tolerable, 
who make our suffermgs and humihations bearable, who mcrease the 
comfort and lessen the discomfort of everybody with whom it is their 
destiny to live? 

Are they the sort of persons sometimes described as spiritually mmded? 
Not a bit of it! They are the people whose life is actuated by instinctive 
goodness, combined with a humorous and tolerent tact. 

And what hes behmd dais goodness, what Hes behind this tolerant 
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Wisdom ' Ah \ a-' s ih^ same thing — an indosii ucnbie humilit}’ ! Most oi us, 
I think, would agree that the most orccious otispnng oi the human race, 
the soundest, sweeics-t. wlioicsomest produce of evolution, is not the 
'Great Man' as we so prcposteroiish name ’inr- Too well we know these 
acciiist ‘great men' 

Half the iniscne- and tragedies .iirI ]ioii\.is oL Instors are then work 
Nor IS this blessed beneiactor or us J1 the lonely Prophet, the awe- 
inspiring , the tremendous Artist^ The soundest product of 

all this cvohitionary struggle, aiici the bes^ promise for the future, is 
simply tlic commnn-oi-gardcn \7oo4 jiuw of intelligence, tolerance, and 
reliabilit) 

Your sharp- Vv itted clever rogue [o\cs to deride the rank and file of* 
iionest men as if the) \VLre all dolts, dubs, and dizzards. Dear God, they're 
not as simple as all that! Indeed to be a ‘good maif or a ‘good w^omaif m 
the true meaning c>f tne word, a very considciable amoinr intelligence’ 
and no small nidcpcndence of mind i, required. 

The longer we lu'c in tins Present Dimension the thicker our experience 
of good and bad piles up and the greater the number of contradictions and 
paradoxes glows. Auci the living atmosphere of this cxpeucuce — for 
wisdom doesn't consist of opinions and conclusions, but of a particular 
mingling of ps)chic and sensuous ingredients — can only be preserved in 
the rarefied air of humility. 

Jonathan Swift, the most foriiiidable and tcirh^uig of all our English 
writers, declared once, I understand, that there is no such thing as ‘a good 
old manh I take it that the implication of this is that merely to have kept, 
as most of us have, in the foreground of our mind for the b(..st part of a 
century what, as the hypocritical phrase runs, ‘wc owe to ourselves’ is 
sufficient proof that wc’rc rogues. 

You have indeed only to look at the shrewd, handsome, well-preserved 
countenances of most of our famous old men to realize that Swift had some 
justification for his outburst. 

But, as I have presumed to suggest, the soundest product of moral evo- 
lution must not be looked for in any ‘great men’, whether old, middle- 
aged, or young, but in the common-or-garden ordinary man, possessed, 
as I swear is the case with the majority of common folk, of a wholesome 
mixture of humour and kmdness and independent Judgment. 

And the point I want to make here is that where the problem of Good 
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ixad Evil IS concerned your ordmar}; old man lias acauired pureb' a. id 
simply by tiie impact of die years, a basic atritude from winch it :s possible 
to draw more satisfactor}'" conclusions than from the logic of the most 
tremendous prophets. 

And what is the gist of this conclusion' Wcii * dial in the long run the 
Good is bound to prevail over the Evil dimply became of the Nieces <itv 
of its own nature. For what is hlie Good’ when we analyse n down to its 
last unresolved atom= It is not ~ as religious Dictators and certain Ivdystic 
Leaders would have us believe — the Xaw of the Universe' or the 'Will 
of the Creator'. 

Nor is It the Behaviour ol die Elect picdestiiied. to receive then- 
reward in Eternity. It is simply the Donniiant Urge among many others 
in this Present Dimension; upon the issue of whose lifc-and-dcath struggle 
with its most powerful Alternative Uige :ii the same Dimension the 
existence of all life’s creatures depends. 

The Good from the very start lias been compelled by the inherent 
necessity of the situation — not only has been, but is, and fer ever n^iU be 
competed — to do the very thing that Puritan Moralists have always con- 
demned, that IS to say to make use of Evil, <nid make use of it to 'feather 
the nests’ of as many creatures possessed life as the Dominant Urge 
can reach. 

But not oiilv has Good to use Evil for its divine ends; it has dcliberatelv 
to accept the modicum of evil which it is bound to iind in nsclf. As 
Croce says , "" Imperfect virtue^ is the only real virtue Were virtue to become 
Absolute there would be no more virtue. 

Thus when some young fanatic of this dangerous Absolute, which is 
as deadly to life as evil itself, protests to me: ^Doesn’t this thin edge of the ii/edge 
of yours justify all wickedness, all cruelty, all oppression; and aren’t you 
using, as Milton says, "the Tyrant’s devilish plan, necessity” ?’ — my answer 
IS summed up in one single word, the word Discrimination. 

I am not one for condoning abominable cruelty. No crime rouses my 
indignation more than the cruelty inflicted on animals in Vivisection. 
But in this matter of the use of Evil by Good the whole problem — as in 
all the crucial questions of human life — is a problem of Discrimination. It 
depends on the kind of evil, on the amount of evil, and on the particular 
effect of any particular evil. 

It were nonsense to say that there is no cruelty connected with 
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slaughiciT.g animals for food; and there are many people, oi sensitive and 
imaginative nerves, who become vegetarians for tins reason. 

It seems to me, however, that the human conscience which is unable ro 
see the diifcrcncc between kilhng for food and toiiunng lor scientific 
knowledge — for we all know that the humanitarian defence of Vivisec- 
tion IS fatally mixed up with casuistrj^ and hypocrisy — is a conscience 
blinkered by what might be called a moral blind-spot 

To be killed for food is one thing, to be lortared to deatii foi 
knowledge is quite another thing: and the gulf between these two sinks 
as deep as life. 

And tlicrc is the same need for Disenmmanon when we come lo the 
morality of war. There is nothing wiong about being a soldier or sailor 
or an airman during a war or m being engaged ir any lawful belligerent 
operation. Where to a discriminating mind the evil enters is wlicrc the 
individual who could be cruel or not, and to whom the decision whether to 
be so or not has been left to him by the normal aiuhoncics, prefers to be 
cruel rather than chivalrous or merciful 

And again in the universal problem of scx-pleasiirc. To a chscriniinatiiig 
conscience, and one possessed of the incscimablc gift of common sense, 
there is nothing evil in the delight of sex ui itself, whether normal or 
abnormal. Where evil comes in is where cruelty comes in ; and it is obvious 
to a discriminating intelligence that such cruelty is not confined to 
definite acts of physical and mental sadism, but covers a much widci 
field. 

So wide a field docs* the instinctive attitude of an iionourablc and 
scrupulous conscience cover, that no relaxing of legal or social or any 
other kind of outivard restraint can prevent it being difficult for such a 
nature to cause acute and lasting pain to a mate or companion merely for 
the sake of a passing sensual delight, however ju s ifiable such delight may 
be on other grounds. 

When a deep all-absorbing love drives us into mfidchty to our mate 
there of necessity arises one of those tragic emotional — and more than 
‘emotionaF, for our whole being is affected — crises in liuinan life, which 
no moral-emancipation and no sex-equahty and no relaxing of social 
usage can alter. We have arrived at one of the basic tragedies of mortal 
existence; and there is bound to be pain and remorse whichever way the 
decision goes. 
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It is here, in this matter of sex-infidehty, that old age has its tremendous 
advantage over middle-age. Was it from Sophocles to Pericles, or from 
Pericles to Sophocles, that that sigmficant word was passed when the two 
elderly sages encountered a ravishingly desirable youthful figure on one 
of their walks? The word, anyway, was the extreme opposite of a sigh of 
regret ! 

It was a heartfelt exclamation of relief, that Nature herself does at last 
liberate us from the most deadly of all torments to the human conscience. 
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Far closer to the quick of old age’s conscience and I dr more fatal to its 
integrity than matters of the flesh or of the devil is as a rule anything that 
touches what old grave-digger Truggins in my brotlicr Tlicodore’s story 
calls, after his Dorset mamier, hue money’. Without being act ually misers, 
most old men, and I fancy many old women too, funi it absiudly difficult 
10 loosen their purse-strings! 

They have of course the tremendous excuse — an excuse completely 
lacking to youth and middle-age— of being unable, unless which, Heaven 
forbid, they arc crafty usurers, to hnakc’, as we say, 'any more’. 

In addition to this, their growing dependence on all their little physical 
comforts, especially on those connected with warmth and food, n^akes 
them shiver and hug themselves at the thought of penury or pauperism 

And, after all, it must be remembered that they have seen m dicir time 
not a few melancholy examples of the domestic misery caused by 
irresponsible extravagance. 

The most unpardonable and unpleasant fault in an old man, next to 
callous and insensitive tyranny, is not miserliness bur conceii. By ‘conceit’ 
I don’t mean egotistical garrulousiicss. Tins, though tiresome and weari- 
some, is often a pathetic rather than a revolting trait. Nor do I mean 
vanity, which can be not only pathetic but actually endearing. 

A really conceited old man, however, is a monstrous anomaly and a 
most repulsive apparition. It is like seeing an animal, a pig or a monkey, 
dressed up in human clothes. But to every species of lioarding, accumu- 
lating, saving, collecting, treasuring, we ought, I feel, however teasing 
and tantalizing such peculiarities are to us in our youth, to be the reverse ol 
mggardly; to be in fact extravagant in our indulgence. 

Where else can the immense urge which animates us all to stamp our 
image and superscription — the profile, so to say, of the current com of 
our ego — upon our material surroundings, find its expression m old age 
if not in some form of hoarding? There are indeed few better examples of 
how much ‘the Good’ owes to ‘the Evil’ and how much, if we arc to keep 
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the balance of our snrj-:y, we must use ‘the Evil’, than this special vice of 
old age. 

Grandfather ioiows — you may bet your life — from a thousand 
episodes in Ins early da/s, hc-v not only the brave gallantries and reckless 
prodigalities of ; outh but the anxiety cf middle-age to stand high in tlie 
world’s favour, mean the robbing of the weak, exploitation of the simplep 
impoverishing of the helpless, not to speak of inflictmg cruel privation 
and miserable moncy-pamc on a man’s immediate dependants 

I once heard Theodore Dreiser who, apart from Thomas Hardy, has 
been the most arresting human being I have ever met, express his wonder 
and amazement that, considering the natural selfishness of all mankind, 
what we call conscience should ever have appeared at all. 

Yes, by God! the mystery is not the ‘problem of evil’. The mystery is 
the ‘problem of good*. To an ordinary person who has ceased to take 
everything for granted it seems an absolute miracle that there should be 
such a thing as ‘a good man’. 

How on earth did this miraculous conscience, powerful enough to 
pluck, to pillory, to purge, tc prune, to imprison the unruly and ob- 
streperous demon that dwells in all of us, ever arrive on the scene? Grant- 
ing the truth of all I have argued in regard to the manner in which the 
Good uses the Evil to carry out its designs, the question still remains, how 
did the Good arise at all, how did it get lodged to such a terrific tune in 
the human consciousness? Or, to put it a little differently, how did man 
become, as the Book of Genesis says, ‘hkc the gods’, knowing Good and 
Evil? 

The Platonic tradition, closely followed by Plotinus and Porphyry and 
Jamblichus and Procius, makes the Good synonymous with the one 
universal God who is the supreme and ultimate Reality; and many sages, 
both heathen and Christian, have taken this Ime, denying to Evil any 
positive existence at all! 

Such, as we all know, is the line taken by Christian Science, if not by 
the Oxford Group. Such, however, is not the line taken by St. Paul nor 
by his Russian disciple, Dostoievsky. Nor is it the attitude of Homer 
or Shakespeare or Rabelais or Cervantes. 

Among the ancient Religions of the East, the Persian mythology, in 
Its rigid dualism, kept the two opposed Forces even more distinct than 
did St. Paul. To the soldierly initiates of the Sun-God, Mithras, hfe 
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presented iiself as a clear-cut battle between the good and the evil spirits 

The general tendency of modern scientific tlnnkcrs, in so far as they 
deal with tins question at all, is to concentrate attention upon the deep 
instinct in Nature herself, displayed by anriial'. and fish and birds and 
insects, and even to be traced in the vegetable world, to protect the young; 
and, followmg upon this, our attention is called to all those tribal rules and 
regulations, under the authority of priests and medicine-men, which 
tended to strengthen the tribe in its struggle ior survival. 

There is, however, no reason to assume that these opposite explanations 
of the existence within us of tins troublesome liospes comcsque corporis, this 
disturbing 'guest and comrade of the body’, cannot be reconciled; for 
even if the struggle between Good and Evil is a coj.niic or super-cosmic 
affair, as tire Persians assumed and as Sc. Paul believed, there is no reason 
why It should have been particularized in the long-consecrated habits of 
liistoric custom if there were not something in Nature Herself that lends 
itself to this tremendous issue. 

It begins in fact to dawn on us as we explore the poetry and the fiction 
and the chronicles of our race’s remote past, that the human conscience 
in each of us is an organic sextant, a living compass, influenced by a great 
variety of interesting forces, and drawing its magnetic power from obscure 
and often completely unknown sources. 

Religion, with its vast array of Deities, polytheistic, monotheistic, 
pantheistic, is only one of these streams of magnetic force. Nature’s own 
tremendous urge towards the procreation, cherishing, fostering, teaching 
of the young is another; the lifc-and-dcath struggle between different 
races yet another; and while in the individual’s actual personal experience, 
what might be called the common sense of necessity must also be included, 
the choice between good and evil at any particular moment is little 
affected by questions of the doing’s origin. 

One emotion, it would seem, is common to all manifestations of the 
‘conscience* within us. This is like the focus-point of an universal deposit 
from an infinite past, and it has come to play the role of a magnetic needle 
pointing North, a needle by which we direct our course. I refer to the 
emotion of fear. 

And we all suffer from this. We may be as scientifically minded as 
you will. We may have ruled out the menace of the Supernatural by 
means of biology, anthropology, and the most daring psychology. 
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But we cannot get rid of fear. None of us can construct a non-conduct- 
mg circle round tins formidable microphone from the psychic ether; and 
as long as conscience functions — wliich is as long as we’re not overpowered 
by pam or sickness — fear will be present with us 

We can habituate ourselves to think of the visible and tangible world as 
the only world there is; but we cannot materialize our own mind. We 
cannot reduce to physical determination and chemical necessity the 
insubstantial thoughts by wliich we live, the thoughts which make up our 
living and abiding self. 

I implore my reader to indulge in a moment’s mtrospection, wherever 
he may find himself as he reads this sentence. Those solid objects around 
him — the shape of the room, the platform of the station, the trees of the 
garden, the pebbles at his feet — why! in a second they can be reduced to 
impalpable vapour, to less than vapour, by the mtenser vividness, the 
more intimate and absorbing power of the thoughts that race through his 
mind. 

And almost all of them have conscience as their pivotal centre. And 
what is the locale, the stage-set, so to speak, of these thoughts as they 
follow one another and melt into one another? 

^ Ah' there lies the whole point. The circumambient etheric location of 
these thoughts, which are himself, which are essence within, beneath, above, 
beyond his corporeal frame, is a dark, limitless, inward extension, without 
boundary or end, an inward extension which is fearfully and tragically 
exposed. 

And it is because of this dark, obscure, and inwardly recessive Boundless 
which surrounds the thinking self that our conscience is aware of the 
presence of fear. From the heart of this inwardly-receding darkness, this 
hollowness empty of all material substance, it is so fatally easy for our 
poor shivering identity, or frail ‘animula, vagula, blandula’, to summon 
up the peering inescapable presence of a supernatural Watcher — call Him, 
call It, by what name you will — who is aw’are of the quivering of our 
conscience-needle as it vibrates and oscillates between the North and the 
South of some tragic and unavoidable choice. 

‘Pure imagination!’ you will cry. And I suspect you are right. But as 
long as our essential consciousness is exposed to this dark, inward Boundless 
so long will it be hard to feel certain that in this darkness we are absolutely 
alone. 
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There is something terrible in the loneliness of every human mind; 
yes! and in the loneliness of the minds of the ‘lower animalsh Which of 
us hasn't at some time or other been put to shame by the proud aloofness 
of these ‘lower animals’ when they arc sick unto death? 

But if our loneliness is terrible, more terrible still is the opening which 
this lonely exposure of our thinlcing self gives to the presence of Fear, 
of Fear in the Abstract, of the Platonic and supcr-dimcnsional Idea of Fear, 

It is of course upon this dark void, which surrounds on its inward side 
the thmhmg identity of each of us that what we call ‘Superslition’plays; 
and upon which, from time immemorial, every priesthood has played. 
And though the religious sense m us has many aspects less formidable and 
much more pleasing than this, it is as the Voice of Conscience out of the 
Dark, that us presence in our consciousnc>s has been most ciTcciivc and 
most fatal. 

No wonder that Religion, especially when stripped, as every Puritan 
tends to strip it, of all intermediator}’ and intercessory lightning-conductors, 
has often plunged certain morbid consciences, as it did the poet Cowper’s, 
into sheer insanity. 

And if priests and mcdicinc-mcn have from the beginning been guilty 
of cncour.igmg and trading upon tliis fatal sensitivity we must be fair to 
them by noting rliat in their role of intercessors and intermediaries 
between the terrible Watclier in the Darkness and our frightened con- 
science they liavc with their hummings and drummings frequently 
drow'iicd the voice of ‘That vehich must be Obeyed’. 

Our real protection, however, the comfort and refuge of all persecuted 
individual consciences, is great creative Nature. Here, in the natural process 
of moral evolution — the only kind of evolution that is absolutely 
essential and w ithout which the advance of science docs more harm than 
good — there is real and efTccavc help. 

For our conscience itself develops! Here and nowhere else lies the true 
hope for our earthquake-shaken world. And the majestic irony of the 
situation lies in the fact that the very organism upon whose solitude-in- 
the-dark priests and messiahs and mcdicinc-men have for so long played 
is now itself the one grand engine of retort that has the power to blow them 
all sky-high! 

I don’t of course mean this literally, for the persecution of Religion 
always springs from another Religion. A bigoted Rationalist, a fanatical 
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Scienrist, is by remperament a persecutor. What he secs in Religion is 
always a Rival Religion, and the instinct of the common-or-garden 
ordinary man cries out like Mercutio: ‘a plague on both your Houses T 

But our only hope for a happier world — that is to say 'a world made 
safe’ for the fancies, humours, caprices, pleasures, frivolities hobbies, 
theories, criticisms, rebellions, sensualities, heresies, schisms, detachments, 
md ffercnccs, apathies, antipatlncs, timidities and crochets, of the individual 
person — lies in the natural evolution of our human conscience. 

Many of us have only to get it automatically lodged in that dynamo of 
self-accusation we call our conscience that no conceivable Watcher-in- 
the-Darkness can be less tolerant, less uidulgent, less consideiate, less 
sensible than Vvhat this naturally-evolved ordinary human instinct has now 
become, and lo! both the torment of self-laceration into which youth 
falls and the ‘cat-icc’ of worldly tirmdity over winch middlc-age slides 
cease to beset our path. 

A certain massive sublimated common sense is what the strong among 
us acquire then, while a certam humorous self-mockery is the mood m 
which the weaker among us are able to keep both God and the Devil in 
their place. 

But even after this pinlosopliical purgation of the verdict of ‘the 
Dweller in Darkness’ there still remams, if we know anything of the 
depths of our self-consciousness, all manner of ghosts, both holy and 
unholy, to be laid. 

The shocks of outward Chance and Fate are so manifold that even 
when we’ve safely ‘liquidated’ the terrifying Onlooker our Victorian 
ancestors used to call ‘the Everlasting Eye’, the power of Fear upon our 
inmost motives still calls for unceasing scrutmy. 

For one thing we are constantly aware of a vague belief that it is unlucky 
to enjoy ourselves. We tend to feel that the great arbitrary goddess Fortuna, 
or Tyche, must be constantly propitiated, lest, observing complacency, she 
should decide to give us a rude awakening. So we feel it incumbent upon 
us to deliberately put a few drops of vinegar into our wine, so as to 
forestall disaster. 

And can there be discovered, you will ask, any cure for this world-old 
superstition? Well! I daresay I am being unduly bold, but I confess it 
seems to me that there are a few conjuring-tricks of that i, 

the Common Sense of the ordinary man, which can work this miracle. 
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The tear that lil-luck follows hard upon any especiai self-^^- 
as to our fortunate temperament, or our fortunate situation, or our 
fortunate domestic background, or our fortunate parentage, or our for- 
tunate stars, IS a fear as old as the human race, and in my view it is a 
superstition that can best be countered by a philosophy of life which 
regards the whole purpose of this Dimension of the Multiversc as the 
fullest possible enjoyment of life in general by each individual life in particular. 

Such a view of things, which certainly is more in harmony with Nature 
than any othci*, implies as its practical issue nothing less than this; that a 
state of mental enjoyment by the use of the senses is the kgUimare moral aim 
of every consciousness and that a state of misery and despair is its 'other*, 
Its antipodes, its opposite, its supreme Devil. I say a state of mental enjoy- 
ment throtigh the senses because, while the senses are the medium for our 
most indestructible and permanent satisfaction, they arc so subject to 
pain and discomfort and distress and disgust and weariness and satiety 
that they arc even more helplessly at the mercy of outward events than 
are the pleasures of action or the pleasures of the mind divorced from 
sensuous enjoyment. The expression 'mental enjoyment through the 
senses’ must, however, be taken in a wide sense. It must be understood, 
for instance, to include the mind’s power of calling up those indescribable 
memones of sense-imprcssions upon which the deepest and moot thrilling 
moments of our life depend. 

The phrase must also be understood to include those delicious reveries 
and imaginative responses tliat come to us from looking at certain old- 
fashioned landscapes in oils — not necessarily masterpieces — or in studying 
the sort of book that compels us to go slow. In spite of all our efforts, 
however, it cannot be denied that old age docs wither up many of our 
more lovely and ecstatic responses to this visible and audible world. The 
sex-urge is bcliind so many of these raptures and this sometimes ebbs 
completely after three-score and ten. 

Blindness, too, and deafness and every sort of paralysis may remove 
medium after medium of our contact with Nature. But if the ultimate 
imperative of our conscience remains the same — namely the imperative 
summed up in the phrase. Enjoy all: he kind to all — we shall soon find that 
the whole problem of Good and Evil, as far as our individual life is con- 
cerned, is narrowed down to a satisfactory simplicity of effort. 

In considering this whole question of the human Conscience, and 
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eiipLCialiy oi che Conscience oi: old age, m relation to the immemorial 
difference between Good and d.vil, and m attempting to establish some 
workmg criterion of our own agamst so much that has become traditional, 
our present championship of tke moral duty of sensuous enjoyment finds 
itself opposed and confronted by an ascetic imperative almost as old as 
our race itself. I refer to the doctrine taught by spiritual and mystic sages, 
mcludmg the Christian Saints as well as the Stoics of the Classic Era; that 
the wise man, or ‘the superior man’ as the Chinese authorities put it, 
should be as indifferent to the pleasure of the senses as he is indifferent to 
their pain 

We live to-day m the presence of a world- wide revolt against this 
doctrine, and it is noticeable that this revolt “led not by ‘bad’ men but by 
very ‘good’ men — is primarily concerned with the sense-pleasures of sex. 

Now It seems to me that the prommence given to the enjoyments of 
sex in this connection, accompamed by the prevalent idea that the sex-urge 
lies behind all sensuous pleasure, has been carried too far. 

In my present attempt to become a sort of psychic medium for the 
essential peculiarities, both good and bad, of old age, I am compelled, 
since the sex-urge in old age runs in many cases somewhat weak and 
thin, to call attention to what some would call ‘the second string’ of a 
life devoted to sensation, namely^ the pleasure of eating and drinking. 

Now let me hasten to say that by ‘eating and drinking’ I’m not referring 
to ‘drmfe’ as it has come to be called, nor to any form of gluttony. I am 
confining my remarks to the most simple and ordinary pleasures of taste, 
as they satisfy the natural and legitimate claims of palate and beUy. 

Now It seems to me that in connection with this matter of the pleasure 
of eating and drinking — this great ‘second string’ of the life of sensation 
which I am defending — there is a serious ‘gap’ or ‘lacuna’ in the valuable 
but perilous investigations of psychoanalysis. 

Here and now I commend most heartily and seriously to students of this 
dangerous and fasemating Pseudo-Science the advisability of directing 
their psychic-neurotic studies — we will assume that the abominable 
practice of vivisection has been suppressed —to the part played in human 
nature by our alimentary senses as distinct from our erotic ones. 

If, as I am tempted to claim, there is a fresh vision of life, and a vision 
as near reality if not nearer than any other, to be won from the particular 
attitude which old age shares with infancy, and of wliich the phrase about 
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-second childiiood* is irii’endcd co be a g ’lastly parody, why then this 
-modest proposal’ of mine is wordiy of ail acceptaiion; namely that the 
true sabstitutc for the Lifc-Propagaring Sacraincat is the Life-Picservnng 
one. Our food and drink, the great rcwiisoc nece^bily. is also the great 
poetic ritual that binds all oar days ‘each :o c.lc1i :.i natuiil piety \ And its 
‘idea’, like the ‘idea’ of sex, underlies our to man) things. 

Suppose you are spending your next J:rc^, smx’iier a'-tenioou takmg a 
leisurely waht through an ingratiating bin Ciune imdraniaLic landscape 
Do you tliink you can keep a close enough v"* atch on ycayelfso as to 
make a scries ot mental notes on your seu'.a, lu’r' and ide.as? i[ you can, 
you will, I know, discover that the pleasure jO.i ere denviug from your 
thoughts and froni your feelings is of a \ory special, subtle, ar.dsingulai 
kind: and is a pleasure much more akin to canrg and drinking than to 
‘making loveh 

Remember it is against the rules of the gan^c to ear on your oath — 
purely for the satui action of refuiing th^ picienc \ riter — that you have 
completely diherent feelings from any that he here seeks to depict. 

Considerably difterent, of course, your feelings wnll be; but if you pla\ 
fair I’m sure you’ll experience the same geiicrni dnfi < >f die sensational tide. 

And niy primary argument is that what you will be at once av/arc of, 
and aware of far more intensely than of aa\' parlicuhr colours or forms 
or sounds, will be what I might describe as the shJcH ej the day. In the next 
place, and before ) on concentrate upon any particular objects, you will 
be vividly conscious of the touch oj the day. By tins 1 mean the warmth or 
the chiii of the atmosphere, the exhalations ol cold or heat from the actual 
soil under )our feet, and, above all, the feel of the wind on your bare 
skin. But now m the third place wc come to the crucial point of all: 
namely the taste of the day. 

Now of course all three of these rcciprocitie.^ play tlieir pait in any 
sensitive love-making’; but I do not see how I can be refuted when Isay 
that there is much more of the intimate pleasure of eating and drinking iu 
these three cravings than of the intimate pleasure of lovc-iuakmg. 

And I am sure I am right when I contend that what every human being 
experiences — especially in old age— as the diffused cause of his most 
thrilling satisfaction, as he walks upon the earth, is the combined appeal 
of smell, touch, and taste, fused into what might conveniently, though 
perhaps not elegantly, be called chewing the cud of sensuous satisfaction. 
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And if you consider this psychic eating of NaLiiic's body and drinkini? 
of her bloGcs. you must surcK'’ see thac il is of ncce^sny a more continuous 
process than any occasional ‘‘ravishing’ of the Great Zvlcthcr however 
ecstatic such mrermittent ravishings, or — it you are a Tennninc soul — 
such intermittent abandonments may be. 

And It is of the nature of such sex-ccstasics not only to be .iitennittent 
but also to be aclcnded by reactions of exhaustion and by fits of complete 
weariness. The most eloquent advocates of the delicious inebriation of 
these exciting raptures stress as our dominant human craving a longing to 
transcend ourselves by losing ourselves in the life of another, m the present 
instance in the life of the mother of us all. But my ovm conviction is that it 
IS a more hannomous gesture and a gesture more within the power and 
scope of most of us ordinary people to devote our energy to the sacra- 
mental eating and drinking the body of the Great Mother than to lose 
our personal identity and drown our individual being in the self- 
transcending ecstasy of sexual union with her. 

Furthermore, as I have hinted above, and as the very psychoanalysts 
themselves arc bound to confirm, all the most natural, most constant, 
most normal, and most thrilling human enjoyment begins with our suckmg 
the breasts of our mother and not with abortive attempts to make love 
to her. 

The most difiicult, hazardous, and treacherous piece of ground in my 
argument heaves in sight when it is incumbent upon me to defend as the 
ultimate imperative of our science — as m fact, tlie deepest essential good 
we know as contrasted with the deepest essential Evil — this verdict of 
my personal conscience that our primary duty and basic obligation, 
below and beyond all other virtue, is the duty ofjorcing ourselves to enjoy 
ourselves. 

I implore my reader to note that I do not say ‘to be happy’, for both my 
study and my practice of the ‘art of happiness’ have led me to the con- 
clusion diat while wc can force ourselves to enjoy ourselves we cannot 
force ourselves to be happy. Happiness comes and goes like inspiration. 

I would humbly submit, however, that as a matter of experience the 
dark kingdom of urJiappmess has often been invaded, and the gonfalon 
of life planted at the heart of its Slough of Despond, by obstinately 
repeated struggles to force ourselves to enjoy ourselves. 

And what after all is the everlasting characteristic of the Good as against 
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tiic hvib ourciy it is that it tends to Life, whereas Evil tends to Death. 
And v/hat is jaivcrsrdh' admitted to be the chief historic stnnukis to the 
strengtheniug of raw moral imperative within us? Surely that special 
essence ot religious feeling which w’c think of when we speak of 
V^oi shipping’ some divine person or force or element or principle. 

Well then! Arc we not most of us — 'most of us’ I say, loi both Death 
and the Devil have then idolaters — worshippers of lik? 

And what is the most natuial, most spontaneous, mo>t obvious gesture 
of life-w'orshro possible to man? To force Infiiself to enjoy Iiiniselp All the 
really profound moral imperatives — apart fiom mere human custom — 
all the imperatwe'^, I mean, which draw their vitality trom something in 
Nature hersel^' or even from something bcNOiid Time and Space, are 
impcrauves that can be obeyed when we me (J)solntcly nlonc as well as 
when wc are in the midst ot our tcllows. A^id the greatest act ol 
life-worship w'o can pcrfoim is to force ourselves m tlie depths of 
our individual soul to enjoy life under the worst conditions wliilc wc 
remain alive. 

I confess I bud a peculiar satisfaction in using tlie simple expression 
‘enjoy ourselves’; for the truth is that the paiticular 'act of enjoyment’ I 
have in mind, in spite of the smile that such naive philosophizing wall call 
up on many lips, is the deepest mental, emotional, and dynamic gesture 
that our pooi persecuted ego can possibly make. 

As I have said, it is a gesture that can be made m solitude and can be 
made m a ciowd. And furthermore it requires nothing to work upon 
save the basic condition of being alive on the earth. 

When w’'e summon up from the depths of our soul the electric or 
magnetic current of psychic force to give us strength not to yield to 
self-pity, or to gloom, or to boredom, or to worry, or to misery, or to 
cynicism, or to despair, we are m the condition in which Spinoza was 
when he reduced everything to the Absolute and the mdividual’s relations 
with the Absolute. 

But there is no need for us old men to follow the logic of Spinoza, 
or the logic of Hegel either, or indeed any logic at all. Goethe as an old 
man told Eckermann in so many words that we can learn from a study 
of Kant where the precise point arrives when rational logic fails us in a 
vicious circle; and where the wisest minds turn from the Absolute to 
Nature. 
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iiul just as Spmoza aimed at satisfying his emotional cravmg for 
something permanent to love by reducing everything to the Absolute, 
so we can find a permanent object for our sensuous enjoyment by reducing 
everything to the Inanimate Elements of this Present Dimension, under 
the mental categories of Time and Space and with quite as much return for 
our money as Spinoza ever got from God. Friends, lovers, possessions, 
youth, health, money, fame, honour, self-respect, comfort, security, all 
can be taken from us. What cannot be taken from us save by Death 
itself IS the Boundless Inammate about us. 

Let me try to persuade you, reader, for it is the best possible sauce to 
any symposium among the young, to imagine yourself not only old and 
enfeebled, but blind and deaf and paralyzed and bedridden. 

Still, through some chmks and cramues of sense-feeling, you are aware, 
with the help of memory, of the Boundless Inammate in w^hich we all 
live. You may have come to detest the sight of your nurse or your doctor, 
or even — for the nerves of the sick are touchy thmgs — of your wife or 
child; but the sight of sky or earth or sun or moon or river will still 
be dear to you and upon these, through what sense-channels you have 
yet left to you, your mind can practise its ultimate gesture. 

It must, however, be remembered that tins outward-moving gesture, 
of forcing yourself to enjoy the Inanimate represents only one side, so to 
speak, of your living identity. There is also the other, the inner side. 
This hmier side’ faces that vast mterior hollow Darkness, that mysterious 
and immaterial Void, receding God knows wliither — for it is empty of 
all form, of all substance, of all matter — out of whose nothingness’ our 
fatal tendency to religious superstition conjures up the terrifying presence 
of that ubiquitous ‘Hoimd of Heaven’, that imaginary ‘Watcher’, whose 
traditional moral judgments, often so monstrous and morbid, need 
constant amelioration by our own wiser, nobler, and subtler common 
sense. 

Now while the deepest imperative of our conscience looking outwards, 
in spite of weakness and pain, in spite of discomfort and boredom, is to 
enjoy all, the same imperative, looking inwards, facing that interior Void 
and defying that imaginary Watcher, commands us to draw strength 
from this inwdrd abyss to obey the second half of our dictum, namely, the 
imperative: ‘Be kind to all.’ 

I fancy most of my readers will agree with me when I maintain that 
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die worsi* or the grcdt Philosophical Sy£rer:is as compared with the poetic 
wisdom of such ancient sages as Empedocles and Heraclitus, or such 
modern scers as Slialtcspearc, Pv.abelais or Montaigne, is that they Lnl to 
pioviJc the sort of magical incantation and oracular clue-word that in its 
gnomic brcvit} can serve us as an exorcism when z\polIyon has got us 
down. 

What Vv’e need is somciring deeper than a v^otto, something profaner 
than a piciya, and yet somcrliing that can be repeated over and over 
till it rises automatically to our bps when we gather up our forces at a 
crisis. 

Let mv reader, however, once get my d^ift just here and lie can easily 
reject as too pv'darjie or too priggish or even too defiiii^-c my ‘Enjoy all. 
be kind to all’ ai d subsiitutc sonic mental gesture oi lus own, w lucli lie 
may prefer to leave irartieu'atc. 

But there sometlung clve, and something veiy mpoitaiit from iny 
point of \iew, iha: I \v’ant to insist upon here. Granting that our ultimate 
scoop of introspection — w hen wc really sink down lo rock-bottom, if 
you can srca.k of Vock-bottonf in connection with a living entity — 
lays bare tins double-sided state of our consciousness, on the outward 
side the vast material v^orkl, and on tlic inwaicl side the empty void of 
thought, there remains, as a necessary conclusion, the fact that this 
double-sided self-knowledge lias a further implication; the implication 
that what wc call ‘the astionomical umverse’ is not, and cannot be, all 
there h, 

Merc s/rre, carried to an infinite regression, whether telescopic or micro- 
scopic, can be safely discounted as a mathematical trick of the mind, what 
might be called a three-dimensional illusion. That the material Non-Self 
of atomic, clicmicah or electrical forces seems infinite as to both time 
and space shows merely that at this point the mind has reached its 
terminus- 

It is a sign-post marking ‘the dca(^ end’, the ‘cul-dc-sac’, of our present 
Dimension, k seems infinite because it is less than nothing; and the 
mere fact that all of us all our days are dogged by such a mirror-trick 
at the circumference of our consciousness is something that undermines 
all materialistic explanations at their very source. 

Opposite to this atomic, or electronic, false 'infinite' which outwardly 
surrounds us there is also on 'the other side' of our conscious self an entirely 
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empty darkness^ v^daerem our thought returns upon itself in a complete 
void. 

Wc are then it would seem — as Kane made sufhciciidy clear, before 
Hegel confused the situation with his acrobatic Absolute — ccnfronted, 
as far as ‘pure reason’ is concerned, by an inescapable agnosticism. 

With one side of our consciousness we embrace the substance of an 
astronomical world, a world vAiich, whether in Space or in Time, or in 
any minglmg of the two, wc can neither clunk of as bounded or as bound- 
less, while with the other side of our consciousness v/e are confronted by 
the void of our owai thought contemplating itself in a dosed circle. 

Here, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter. Here is the bedrock 
basis and the rock-bottom basis of the problem of Good and Evil. From 
the flow of the life-tidcs that culminate in this maelstrom what finally 
emerges is the cbcnlar siuirl of the Self wnthin the Not-Self, always 
creating its own private multiverse of world-bubbles, each single one of 
which reflects its creator. 

And from the above argument it will have become evident why it is 
that the best testing-ground for any really profound discrimination 
between good and evil is to be found in Old Age. 

It is to be found there for the reason that the issue has been simplified 
to the limit by Old Age’s immunity to the World and the Devil; both of 
these appearing to it — as iii a planetary sense indeed they arc — snares, 
side-issues, phantasies, monstrous cruelties, abnormal illusions, enemies of 
life, precursors and accomplices of death, and the only unequivocal forms 
of Evil. 

And it is to be found there because after all its long years of shocks and 
disillusionments and strippings to the skin and outrages and humiliations, 
not only from its fellow-men but from the Uxilmown Powers who are 
the causes of Chance and Pain, Old Age has come at last to realize that 
Life Itself is the only supreme Good and that the ultimate virtue of the 
human soul is an unconquerable enjoyment of life and its ultimate sm 
a maheious disparagement of hfe. 
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CHAPTER VII 


OLD AGE AND COMMON SENSE 

It is just because Old Age is the natural embodiment and chief reposicorv 
of humanity’s second thoughts that the mental quality with which the piling 
up of the years especially endows it is that quality so rare in youth, and 
so perverted in middlc-age, namely the quality of common sense. 

Nor must it be forgotten that what common sense itself uses as its 
instrument for fathoming the depths, sounding the shallows, calculating 
the distance of the horizon, is hunulity. 

When old people make use of this divine instrument it certainly isn’t 
as if they ceased to be themselves and became mere recording camera- 
plates. They are still painters in oils. They are still devoted interpreters 
of nature through the medium of some particular system of chiaroscuro 
They still react to the elements with individual temperaments. 

But the pigments on their palettes arc not muddied-up by mamas; 
the textures of their canvasses are not stained or smeared by emotional 
outbursts nor the perspective of their vistas distorted by self-pity. 

The mental mirror m which they sec the world is sponged clear of all 
that blurs; and though its scope may be limited there is nothing exag- 
gerated, iiotlung outrageously convex or concave, about the vision 
recorded. 

May it not be that teachers of the young ought to analyse in more 
detail than they usually do the mental and emotional qualities of the 
special type of human genius that has been responsible for the particular 
works which on the infallible authority of the generations have been 
accepted as the world’s literary masterpieces? 

And may it not also be that if this were done we might be persuaded at 
an earlier epoch in our lives than is usual with us to seek to cultivate the 
qualities thus revealed? It is true we cannot acquire genius or inspiration 
by an act of will, but we can acquire what might be called the moral 
atmosphere or general mental climate of such writers as Homer, Shake- 
speare, Cervantes, Rabelais, Montaigne, Goethe, and Walt Whitman. 
Surely it must be allowed that different from one another as these inspired 
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writers are they 3 re alike in the possession of something which thev all 
share m common. 

And this ‘something’ is a delicately adjusted common sense. The 
truth is we ordinary human beings are already possessed of an essential 
modicum of this precious quality. And what we possess — and this is the 
marvel of it — can throw a detached and humorous light both upon the 
side of our consciousness which embraces the outward elements of Space 
and Time and upon that other side of our consciousness which faces the 
dark void where thought turns back upon itself m its primal loneliness. 

What this particular essence of humorous and genial common sense 
that we arc compelled to recognize as the common denominator or 
universal secret linking Homer and Shakespeare and Rabelais and 
Montaigne and Cervantes really does for us is to save us from that dim 
ambiguous borderland, full of fancies and guesses and shadowy surmises, 
in which our restless soul — like Faust when he called up the Devil — is 
tempted to take refuge when wc are confronted by the ultimate ‘No 
Furtlierf 

For the whole group of supreme intelligences I have just mentioned are, 
for all their imaginative genius and creative fantasy, essentially earth- 
bound and secular. The kind of poetical and stoical and humorous illu- 
mination that falls like diffused sunlight upon our habitual thought as wc 
saturate ourselves with these classics has nothing to do with the dreams 
and visions and intuitions and psychic manifestations and occult revela- 
tions that wc sum up in the word mysticism. 

But at the same time we are left with a profound and wholesome con- 
viction that the reality of life is by no means bounded bv Time and 
Space. 

We arc left, it is true, in a mood of agnosticism, but with an uii shake- 
able conviction that the abounding and teeming potentialities of existence 
must be richer, thicker and more multifarious than the rounded-off 
Universe of Time and Space which is all we can embrace when we 
embrace the elements. 

We are left with the unalterable conviction that this world of Time and 
Space, however thickened out by mystical and occult revelations, does 
not as we say, ‘fill the bill’. And that it does not do so is no ecstatic 
hypothesis or sublime intuition. 

It is a perfectly calm, steady, constant and practical axiom of our 
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ordinary nitelligerce. We cannot think, we can-^o: '’inagine, VvC cannot 
feel otherwise. Why, the very projcctiics ot re'iyices fi Ji that have 
themselves been one of humanity’s Vv’ays cfbre'lvng out of tins ^"icious 
circle of specialized logic, bear witness to the cruih! G.n i.me-and-spacc 
universe is onjv one Dimension in a vast ccnyerie:. Oi .iTveaj.zable states of 
being. 

Spinoza, as Nieizsrhe hints, must have dJ^l^ ed c. niihcious anti- 
orthodo:: pleasure from identifying our space-tnn? ‘block-um verse’ 
so closely "vrh the very substance of God that Cod Himself gets caught 
in the meraph)'SicaI circle of his own necessitated Dcl'w. This compelled 
the philosopher to posit otlicr modes of the divine existence, such as arc 
to be regarded as completely outside those which our winds can ai asp. 

But niy point is that God Himself the all-enfolcl'iig, ail-e mb racing 
Reality of a Uni'^Trsc censidered as One, cii' — he and lus Tlock- 
universc’ together — be safeb' relegated to the reeJm ot conjecture tvhen 
m place of accepting as an axiom the extremely human detluctioii that 
since each of us r> a ‘One’ the great ‘God-Cosmos', o[ whidi eaclx ot us is a 
little ‘Man-Cosmos’, must :fGo \ . a "O' H nv boldly break ibe fetters of 
logic and po^n a 'Many’ as the wholesome nlteriiativ'c *•'> tins unwholesome 
unity ! 

Tliat human logic does ‘demand’ such ‘onenesf is doubtless mathe- 
matically and mctaphvsically true; but any ordinary exjXTieuce of life 
throws extreme doubt upon the rcality-rcvealmg pow er o\ !o(ric as lo^ic, 
and indeed encourages us to treat its rational conclusions we b caution and 
its academic exigencies with airy contempt. 

Our agnostical doubts however, as to the finality ol the logical notion 
of cosmic unity, does not necessarily pull up the dam to tlic flood oi 
multifarious mysticism which is always waiting to flow over us with its 
swamping tide of ambiguit)% 

Old Age has often been accused of allowing rhe emotional mysticism 
of youth to dry up and wither. But the truth is that Old Age is wiser 
than both youtla and middle-agc in this essential matter. 

It has learnt from experience the limitations of mysridsni. It has 
learnt to return to those paradisic days of early childhood when the magic 
and mystery of the Real and the wonder of rhe Here and the Now^ w^ere 
enough in themselves. 

Yes, old age can afford to discount dreams. Dreams^. How weary we 
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grow oi that fatal syllable avith ics echslithen; drug-dosed ‘-ound, so 
‘staled and in the poetical affectations of youth! 

Let Old Age boldly declare itself the sworn enemy of dreams; yes! 
and of the whole c'oudy burden of mystical equivocations! Where is 
there any longer room for mysticism when the human consciousness, 
stripped to its naked and ultnnatc reality, and with the final stroke of 
death so near, embraces on its outward side the elements of Nature, and 
on Its inner side turijs austerely upon itself, in the calm loneliness of its 
final nitegnty? 

For the stark and thrilling eii^oynient, so much more abiding than any 
other we know, of losing ourselves in the primal elements of this Dimen- 
sion 3S the extreme opposite of anything mystical. 

Nor is there anything m the least mystical about our present realistic 
attack on the arrogant claim of the Dimension wc live m to be regarded 
as all there is. It is id this insolent claim — not in our attack upon it — that 
the mysticism lies 

When the common sense of ordinary humanity assures us that this 
present world of earth and fire and water and bomidless ether is only one 
Dimension in a Multiverse of others there is nothing mystical about such 
a simple inkling of the truth 

And when our individual consciout»ness alone with itself in the ‘dark 
backward and abysm’ of its ultimate detachment, refuses to allow any 
imaginary Demogorgon of that abyss to share its exultant loneliness, 
this is no merely rational refusal. No, wdth the wholesome obliteration of 
all the paraphernalia of visions and revelations and rumours the Real 
Next Dimension towards which, as we approach nearer to Death, 
we are daily travelling, becomes, for all its unknowableness, the truest 
of facts. 

And it becomes a fact in the light of which the difference between 
Good and Evil shows itself a matter for the most cautious and casuistical 
discrimination Let us begin then by discriminating between ‘mysticism’ 
and ‘mystery’ as their difference is illustrated by the problem of pain. 
Few deaths are easy deaths; and the fact that, in the nature of things, we 
are steadily moving, year by year, nearer to our death, is a fact that brings 
the mystery of pam — and the sharper that mystery the less can mysticism 
help us into a living relation widi the problem of Good and Evil. 

The worst of even the best Philosophical System as far as the mystery 
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ot Good and Evil is concerned — and save for Sr. L^aui and in& pupil 
Dostoievsky the seers by whose teaching we Westerners arc influenced are 
all guilty ot tliis — is its neglect of the two terrible Horns upon whose 
points the real reality of our life in this present Dimension g impaled; 
the mystery of Pain and the Mystery of Chance 

No wonder the man-in~the-street, and Heaven help us! the man. in the 
farmyard too, not to speak of the woman at ihe ^vash-fub, lias been 
from time immemorial addicted to touching wood’ and to dodging 
Fridays and the Number Tlurtccn Superstitions of tins sort are the tragic- 
comic Responses of the frightened Congregation Nature’s Church, 
when It prostrates itself before these Horns of the Ulcm^ate Altar. 

Is It not sad that all the swaying and surging and shuddering oi' the 
human evolution of Conscience should nave as ns gioiind of departure 
two such outrages to our moral sense as Pam and Chance^ Oyez:! Oyez^ 
The Great Trial is beginning! 

And what wall be the Verdict? The Verdict will be ‘Guilt vt’ and it will 
be given by the only Judge we can trust, nimely oui own conscience 

But alas! the detendants arc as pluralistic as the Miiltivcrsc itself and 
thcjudgniein of the court must be against ‘Povvers and Beings unknown’. 
Yes, unknow'n are the causes responsible for tins Dimension of ours in 
which Paul and Chance play the dominant role. 

But this at least W'e know^ that in nothing are our 'Unknown Powers 
and Beings’ more guilty than in the prommence of these two demonic 
‘stink-horns’. 

Before these devils all living flesh must bowg and alas! most modern 
philosophers, composing their logical and rational volumes upon what 
they call ‘Ethics’, as they weigh the claims of egoism and ‘aliruisin’, and 
airily sketch some ideal reconciliation between these reckless ones on the 
general lines of what is obscurelv called ‘self-realization ’ take good care to 
give only a dcrog.itoi y glance at Chance and only a patronizing nod in the 
direction of Pam. 

Meanwhile youth is so preoccupied with Sex and Revolution and 
middle-age so absorbed m Ambition and i^esponsibihty, that these 
devilish Homs of Demogorgon escape attention. But to old age, as to 
early childliood, our present Dimension of the Multiversc is made up of 
events in which arbitrary Chance on the one hand and capricious Pain 
on the other supply the loading of the dice, while sex and art and revolu- 
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tioii and. ambition and convention and responsibility, recede into the 
misty distance. 

Youth is apt to pity as insensible pachyderms the good folk whom it 
passes on its hypnotized way, and yet these are harmless ordinary persons 
going happily about their ordmary affairs; getting their enjoyment from 
Nature, taking sex for granted, and letting art and revolution alone 

Middle-age is liable to glance with unconcealed irritation both at the 
maniacal obsessions of youth and at the obstinate detachment of old age. 
Whereas old-age itself, if it has learnt the lesson of its years, deliberately 
returns to the primal innocence of that life of sensation, wherein the 
interplay of Chance and Pam can never be forgotten. 

The attainment of perspective — that is the natural aim of all hvmg 
things; and the only true perspective, the only true focus, from which to 
regard Good and Evil and to discrimmatc properly between them, is to 
fix our attention on Chance and Pam. 

Consider the evil of envy, for example. Think of the bitterness, the 
maliciousness, the seething hatred, the longmg to ‘bring down the pegs 
which make this music’ when envy ferments witlnn us. He has all the 
luxuries and the comforts; he has all the honours and the glories. To the 
swiftest devils m hell with him! 

But if in place of comparing our lot with the lot of those to whom 
Chance has been kinder and with whom Pain has been a less frequent 
guest we habitually compare ourselves with those who have been vic- 
timized by Chance and harrowed by Pain we shall come to feel it as a 
gross and sacrilegious outrage upon life to lavish our energy m the 
negative exercise of sardonic spleen instead of spending it m an mtensifica- 
tion of the few sensations left to us. This is the real doctrmc of Epicurus; 
to be profoundly grateful when Chance in the smallest matters is pro- 
pitious and when Pain for the moment passes us by. 

But this is merely the mental background of the crafty soul who has 
learnt the grand conjuri rig-trick. The habitual effort of such a soul’s 
imagmativc will-power is directed to something more particular than 
this, to a rarefication, a subtilization of the positive sensations under its 
hand! 

To get the problem of Good and Evil into its proper focus the deftest 
mastery we can possibly apply to our attitude towards Chance and Pain 
is indispensable- But envy of the good luck of others is only one among 
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the obvious ibnns of evil that learn to dodge under this exDcrienced 
orientation ol our energy. 

In place of a background of seething bitterness and maudliii ^clf-pity 
there IS substituted a background of liberation and relief; and ol. v'oiid this 
negative comfort it is from the enjoyment of our few indestructible sensa- 
tions that wc turn the s\unpathetic eye of the satisfied, not the cold anti- 
pathy of the unsatisfied, upon such as need our sympathy. 

The poor are sympathetic to the poor not because they arc full of self- 
pity for their own lack of "greaf pleasures, but because tliey are full of 
the enjoyment of dntle’ pleasures; all pleasure being, in its essential 
nature, cqiiai That neither all men nor all beasts enjoy these equal plea- 
sures equally, as justice demands, is due to the chance, or the Fate if vou 
like, of the temperament with whicli they were born 

But in spite of this cosmogonic injustice the art of ploasiiral/lc sensation 
can be immeasurably cultivated, both by those who start ‘from scratch’, 
and those wlio start with the tempcrameiital dice heavily loaded in then 
favour Indeed the former, by the curious natural law of the survival of 
the unfit, frequently overtake the latter. 

Well then! Granting that the two Pillars of Hercules, or it* you prefer 
a pessimistic symbol, the Scylla and Cliarybdis of our voyage through 
the sea of life are Chance and Pain, how, with these unlicaveiily twins in 
the offing, are we io steer our way, reconsider our bearings, and revise 
our navigation-chart? Where, in plain words, wath the experience of 
old age to help us, does the ordinary Navigation Map of Good and Evil 
call for correction? 

Let us consider first which of the traditional Ten Commandments can 
be safely and conscientiously shelved. Well! The commandments that 
Itave to do with ‘loving’ and ‘propitiating’ God and with the wuckedness 
of ‘profaning the Sabbath’ can quite safely be discounted. 

Astrologically speaking these commandments have to do witli the 
kind of heavenly bodies which if wc were steering our lifeboat by the 
stars might fairly be considered as dark or burnt-out ctrnstcllatioiis. 
Indeed wc might go further than this and state positively that all the 
feelings implied in the word ‘worship’, especially those of awe and 
reverence, might well be withdrawn from our attitude to any creative 
cause of these wonders and concentrated upon the ‘heavens above’ and 
‘the earth beneath’ and upon the waters that are around tlie earth. Not 
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to kill IS another Mosaic command that should clearly, in the danger-zone 
of Chance and Pam, be reconsidered in a thousand specific cases. And 
the same applies to the unqualified prohibition about "coinmiluing 
adultery' and the unqualified condemnation, based too obviously upon 
the questionable 'status-quo’ of the Haves as against the Have-nots, of 
stealing. 

When however we arrive at last at the altogether-admirable sixteenth 
conifiumchnent: 'Thou shall not bear false witness against thy neighbour/ 
we reach an Inipeiative that not only must be accepted in its entirety, 
but even enlarged upon and extended. We may also, it seems to me, 
register our obedience without the smallest reserve to the final Mosaic 
injunction: 'Thou shalt not covet.’ 

But let us turn now from the Old Testament to the New Testament, 
remarking as wo do so that 'Thou shalt not be cruel’ would quite sufE- 
ciently ‘take care of, as we say in the United States, both the Law not to 
kill and the Law not to commit adultery. 

Jesus was asked more than once in the Gospels what he made of khe 
Law and the Prophets’ and we all know the gist of his reply: 'Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy mnid; and thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ To this we may add the equally famous injunction: 
'Do iin^-o others as ye would they should do unto you.’ 

Now It would seem — omittmg all supernatural Causes, whether 
Divine or Devilish, of Pain and Chance — that we are confronted here 
in these words of Jesus, by an Imperative to which the most sensitive 
and highly-developed conscience among us instinctively and instantly 
responds. 

But Jesus goes further still, defining clearly — as he does m the only one 
of all his Parables that is entirely acceptable — just who 'our neighbour’ is. 
And ‘our neighbour’ turns out to be, as our conscience would naturally 
expect — only wc must extend the admonition to all sentient creatures — 
the nearest victim that Chance and Pam throw in our way. 

And be it especially noted that the particular victim of Pain and Chance 
described in this greatest of Parables is not alluded to as a meritorious 
object of our casual charity, but simply and purely as a fellow-creature 
in bad luck. 

He may have been — he very probably was — of a different race, 
colour, language, way of life, from the worthy natives who passed him 
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by, and. even from the low-bred outsider who assisted him. He may have 
been — he very probably was — a murderer, an adulterer, a liar; or as is 
more likely a totally unprincipled political boss. He may even have been 
an extremely rich and selfish miser. On the othei liand, of course, the 
thieves among whom he fell may have had their eye upon an exception- 
ally plump beggar’s wallet 

But a further point to notice is that the undistinguished person who 
conveyed tins wretched creature to the Inn showed no teudenc\ to 
meddle m his affairs or the least concern about the state of his soul. 

In this best of all parables, so beautitully free from tlie overshadowing 
presence of an y tyrant of a Block-universe’, we are initiated simply and 
plainly into the only dcjimrion of that ambiguous ‘Love’ — too closclv 
connected with unambiguous "Hate’ — which it is within the power of a 
scrupulous conscience wdiolly to accept. 

To ‘love’ is clearly not a matter of the wnll, but to he kind, whether we 
can ‘love’ or not, is wnthin our scope; and to be kind to all beings that 
Chance throw’s in our way, purely because, like ourselves, they need if, 
IS indeed a true epitome of ‘all the Law’ and the Prophets’. 

But advancing a little further in our presumptuous attempt to catch 
the living secret of the greatest moral revolution the world has known, we 
come upon the startling lo^os: ‘Love your enemies 1’ 

Let us hasten to follow the lead of this mcomparablc Parable and substi- 
tute for ‘Love your enemies’ the much more possible command: ‘Be kind 
to your enemies,’ This imperative docs not require us to 'turn the other 
check’ — a proceeding which, as Nietzsche so shrewdly protests leaves us 
with anything but a humble feeling towards our adversary and indeed 
‘heaps coals of fire upon his head’. 

But it does require us, whether we are the victors or the vanquished 
HI the inevitable battle of hfc, to behave to our enemy as wc would wish 
our enemy to behave to us. It is as a rule much harder to be kind to die 
lucky than to the unlucky; but w^hat our most intimately Clinstianizcd 
conscience commands us is to he kind to all. ‘Knock your enemy down and 
be kind to him afterwards’ is the common sense version of this compre- 
hensive conrmand. Once down and the man is again your ‘neighbour’; 
and the moment for ‘pouring in oil and wine’ and paying his bill at the Inn 
has arrived. 

This leads us to all those startling benedictions of what is called ‘the 
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Sermon oil the Mount’ , and d we are really shameless and honest in our 
struggle to apprehend just exactly how our evolved conscience reacts 
to these extreme imperati\res we must consider very carefullv and very 
critically at least one or two of these famous utterances. 

One thing at any rate ought to be said at once. The deepest, noblest 
and wisest of all Christian secrets is humility; and it must be confessed 
at once that when Jesus cold his disciples that they were ‘the salt of the 
earth’ and ‘the light of the world’ he was inaugurating that particular 
kind of Evangelical Complacency tvhich even at the moment of turning 
the other check and ‘lovmg’ its persecutors is aware of an unlioly ergoy- 
ment of holy superiority. 

This turmng-the-othcr-cheek sort of passivity has indeed an unctuous 
triumph in it worthy of condemnation by any ‘honest cod’ and to the 
classical mmd totally unacceptable as a noble or heroic virtue. 

In fact such superiority carries in its tail a subtler sting than a thousand 
normal hit-backs. If it doesn’t ‘throw coals of fire on our heads* it 
certainly sows the seed of a deplorable irritant in the heathen mmd, an 
irritant that tends to encourage rather than lessen the wicked feelings that 
our virtue excites. ^ 

Now the modest and hesitant criticism of these famous world-shaping 
logot which I have ventured to submit to my readers is in truth nothing 
less than the verdict of the ordmary human conscience as the centuries 
have evolved it and is not so much a heathen resistance to the secret of 
Jesus as a legitimate development of the spirit of that secret, but such a 
development often requires the experience and detachment of old age for 
Its elucidation. 

Indeed the essence of my whole contention in this matter of Good and 
Evil is that the distinction between them, half-discovered and half- 
created by the human conscience, is a distinction that has never been 
once for all delivered to any particular Messiah, but has always been, and is 
still, a product of evolutionary development. 

Articulating still further the essence of what I am trymg to say, it 
seems that Old Age teaches us that the quarrel between Good and Evil 
is never quiescent and never settled m this present dimension; but that 
the essential Good and the essential Evil, when stripped and sifted nd 
winnowed from all irrelevancies, can be reduced to the actual choice, 
which lies m the power of our will, between a gesture of enjoyment which 
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IS di once ciciiaui ol'aua giatcTui to Chauct .met an iinpotcijc t'ury against 
Chance coinbiiicd witli a suriCiidcrnag of ourseivci lo -elf-pu'e, iniser\', 
and hopelessness. 

But satisfymg as cliis ultimate difference iiuy at present be lo our 
common hiLinan conscience, it is not by any means complete. The deepest 
law or this present Dimeiisioix is the necessity ol Oppesircs. the life-giving 
virtue of a certain basic Contradiction. 

So to our ‘Enjoy all!’ as the first and la^c gL.stuie ol ‘ I'he man of good 
wiir we must add our ‘Be kind to all!’ ere ‘the essence Good’ as distinct 
from ‘the essence Evil’ becomes manifest in its final irreducible elements. 
Of all great religious teachers the most monstrously \\Tong-headed was 
undoubtedly St. Augustine. 

No old Classical moralist, no old Chinese moralist, no old Egyptian 
moralist, could possibly, could conceivably, liavc attributed to the 
Moral Govemment of tbc Universe a horAxr like this wicked saint’s 
vision of unchristcned babes, a span-long, on the floor of EIcll! Therefore 
when wc find St. Augustine teaching that evil is a negative thing wc can 
refute him out of his t>\vn positivcly-evil conception ofn positively-evil 
baby-torturing God. 

It is the overpowering role played in our present Dimension by Pam 
and Chance, who together arc indeed the Pillars of FIcrculcs of our 
perilous human voyage, that makes tins reduction of evil to something 
merely negative so fantastic a notion. 

It IS surely a matter of simple common sense in a world like oius never 
to let a day go by without forcing ourselves to imagine as well as wc can 
what our attitude cowards Good and Evil would be if by some devilry 
of Chance wc found ourselves perishing m pain. How at such a moment 
all the discussion about egoism and altruism, about sclf-realixation and 
self-frustration, about realism and idealism, about sensuality and asceti- 
cism, would fall away! What would be left would be just simply the two 
great Imperatives filling the whole conscience of the common man, 
namely the imperative to force ourselves to enjoy life to the bitter end 
and the imperative to feci, think, will, and act kindly towards those 
whom Jesus calls our ‘neighbours’, that is to say to all the fellow-entities 
we encounter. ‘Wc may be Icavmg’ — I might conjure you like an old 
preacher! — this particular Dimension at any moment and surely while 
we still live — forgive the old-fasliioncd Salvation tunc — wc must 
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recognize tlic positivity of evil, if the ultimate gesture on the one hand 
is to force ourscivcs to endure and if we can to enjoy life, the ultimate 
gesture on the other hand is to curse life in our self-pity; yes! to wish we 
could drag down the whole busmess mto annihilation! 

And what does this difference imply? It implies that the essences of 
both Good and Evil arc nodiing more than the habitual attitude we have, 
or force ourselves to have, toii/ards life: the good attitude one of gratitude 
and mercy, the evil attitude one of self-pity and malicious resentment 
A yet further implication in the above distinction is a little more subtle 
but not a jot less true, the implication of the gieatcst of human virtues on 
the one hand and the worst of human vices on the other -- the divme 
quality of humility and the devilish quality o£ pride. 

‘Have /f the devil in us howds: ‘7, 7, 7 to be so treated* May all be 
accurst!’ ‘The comnion lot, the coiniiion pam, the common chance’” 
murmurs the other: ‘Be it unto me as Fate has decreed!’ 

But what has all this to do, you may naturally protest, with the per- 
petual contest within us between the m'gc of the conscience on the one 
hand and the drag of inert malice on the other? 

It has everything to do with it! In the first place the clearly-imaged 
vision of ourselves, at the mercy of Chance and Pain, and on the brink 
of Death, gives to every moment of our conscious life, while these three 
eventualities hold aloof, a tenfold importance and preciousness. 

In the second place the concentration, as our first and last imperative 
of conscience, upon forcing ourselves to make the interior gesture of 
— whether we achieve this v \ or not — is in itself an 
attitude which tends to lessen the tension of the selfish and unselfish 
impulses of the passmg moment. 

Nothing IS more conducive to a sound common sense and to a detach- 
ment from all the misery and ferment of remorseful indecision than a 
reduction of the wdiolc daily dilemma into the one basic imperative: 
enjoy all: be kind to all. 

And be it noted that the first of these categorical injunctions has a 
natural priority — for we are men and not saints — over the second; 
while at the same time the obstinate and industrious habit of merging 
these two gestures together gradually creates — for it is the privilege of 
‘Homo Sapiens’ to re-make himself mto what he imagines himself to be — 
a substratum of life-magnetism that can be drawn upon at any crisis. 
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And I would like to be permitted to add that the expencucc oi old age 
bcems usually to suggest that our "neighbours’ in rlicir \arj^->LL'-. moods and 
needs and crises find more satisfaction in the presence of such a ">dbstratiinf 
of lifc-enjoyment fused with an habitual kindness tlian by the gloonw 
motions of a remorseful conscience woiking itseii out in ■ . ■ 

altruism. 

But to return to the Sernioii on the Mouui An\ ciiucisin of this 
famous discourse will no doubt strike certain ofnn^ readers not only as a 
dangerous and blasphemous in^^oleucc but as an indecent flouting of 
good taste 

And yet what surely must sometimes trouble an ordinary man’s 
conscience, based as that conscience is on the spirit rather tlian the letter 
of the New Tc.'>tanicnt, is the implication made by Jesus throughout these 
startling blessings that we were wise to do right, "because right is 
right in scorn of consequence’ but because certain very definite advan- 
tages wdl] accrue to ourselves fiom following such a line 

Nor CPU It be denied that the living water of the Gospels is tinged and 
stained, like a fair tide that has crossed the purlieus of an ancient dyeing- 
vat, by these promises of advantagCvS to come. 

"Mourn fioir,'' we read, ‘for you will be coinfortcd Liu>i ’ "Be meek 
now; for you shall inlient the earth.’ ‘Be merciful now, so that God may 
be merciful to you at the last/ ‘Rejoice and be exceeding glad; for great 
will be your rew ard in heaven.’ 

But as Shakespeare hinted in Richard die Second’s soliloquy in prison, 
It IS wuthiu the scope of the conscience of any ordinary perstsu, certainly 
of any ordinary old person who has had some experience of iliis confused 
world, ‘to set the Word against the Word’. 

Consider for instance the profound significance of the very first of 
these startling sayings. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven/ 

Now it is clear that this ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ is a condition of felicity 
for which we do not have to wait as the reward of our virtue ‘The King- 
dom of Heaven’ is a state o f being now; not a paradise at the cud of a 
pilgrimage. 

And here indeed we sink plummet-deep into that revolutionary secret 
of Jesus that turns all the values of the world and all our previous valua- 
tions of Good and Evil upside down. The ‘Kingdom of Heaven’ becomes 
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in face nothing more or less than this same reservoir of magnetic power 
which the most ordinary men and women create in themselves bv forcing 
themselves ‘to enjoy all and be kind to alF 

And what, "when we come down to it’, actually are these Ptocho 
Pneuniatoi, these ‘poor m spirit’? Surely they arc the souls v-ho have freed 
their consciousness from that ‘last infirmity’ of noble saints, the feeling 
themselves to be the light of the world and ‘the salt of the earth’ 1 

We may have detached ourselves from all other forms of ‘distinction’, 
from all other superiorities to the ‘common herd’, but until wc detach 
ourselves from this last superiority, that of spiritual pride, until we recog- 
nize the ‘equality of all souls’, our enjoyment of the primeval elements of 
life is still obstructed, is still side-tracked. There seems no doubt that all 
we Aryans — whether wc be East Indians or Europeans, whether we be 
Teutons or Latins, whether we be Anglo-Saxons or Celts — can find no 
parallel to our imperative to be ‘Ptochoi Pneumatoi’, ‘poor in spirit’ 
except in the early ‘Tao’, or ‘Way’, of the non-Confucian Chinese. 

That is why, one may be tempted to tliink, the best hope for a real 
Democratic Federation of the World, a Federation based upon the spirit 
of the Un-possessivc Individual rather than upon the compulsion of the 
Possessive Government, lies m the fact that we have as our allies the 
Cloinese; and that the Non-Aryan methods of Chiang Kai-shek will 
have at least sometlnng to do with the New Internationahsm. 
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OLD A.nD OiULiL PhOl-Li^ 

The worst inbuLitions aMt come lo Ub wiieu we begin to grow old do 
not so much proceed — purting aside incessant pain or complcic iiiental 
derangement — from treiuondous cKterual disasters, as fioni our daily 
contact with other liiiinan OLings. 

Old people possess, it is true, several formidable weapons — one might 
almost call them cnoina^ — of s*-lt-defcncc, such as power over the purse- 
strings, filial piety, the an oi exciting pity, sell-absorpiion in physical 
sensation, and a certain shainelessueis, or, as our enemies would call it, 
a certain thick-’^kiiined v.oiighness in regard to the impression we make on 
otlrers. 

So powerful indw'cd are tiiese weapons of defence that when they are 
used as weapons ('f ojjaicc, and when an old nun or an old woman in 
complete control oi lue cash-box or in a position to play upon the habit 
of submission in a Iife-diaiued daughter, or, finally, cndo\eed with the 
selfish callousness of an aged crocodile, thcr^ is no end to their power for 
abominable tyranny. 

But if our old poison either by misfortune or good-natured weakness 
lacks these essential advantages, it is likely enough he will find himself, 
or she will find herself, ‘more sinned against than sinning’. 

What then are the most successful devices by which the self-respecting 
old man or old woman can avoid becoming at death a 'happy release’ 
to everybody concerned, and yet manage to enjoy the winter of their 
days? 

I think the first and by far the most effective of these sage devices is to 
acquire tlic art of independence; in other words the power of living to 
himself, and of enjoying himself, when he is left alone. 

To free our more active mate or our more youthful companion from 
the constant burden of what in my youth it was the custom to call 
"dancing attendance’ is a line of behaviour extremely fruitful of good 
results. 

It used to be said, before the insurrection of the young, that children 
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should be seen and not heard’. Well! Gammer and GaSer must ei> 
deavour m these days to apply this admirable dictum to themselves and 
'make themselves scarce’ not only to the ears, but as far as possible to the 
eyes also, of chose about them. 

For after all we old people have to consider not only "the spirit of the 
age’ 111 which we live, but also the character of the race to wdiich i: is our 
destiny to belong. Has the New Clnna of Clnang Kai-shek — our hap- 
piest model for the democratic future — changed so much from the Old 
China that parents are no longer treated with ceremonious and cheerful 
devotion^ I great!)" doubt it. Wc arc aware, too, that in French domestic 
life the old people play, even m their decline and weakness, the part of 
veritable angels and devils. 

But in America and to a great extent in Britain s Dominions, this is the 
hey-day of youthful independence. Young people go their own way, 
live their own life; and though they do not actually neglect, far less forget, 
dieir parents, their chief mterest lies among those of their own age. 

It IS necessary, therefore, for old people of our Anglo-Celtic habits of 
life to imitate their offspring and be as independent of them as possible. 
Docs this mean that old people ought to live with other old people as 
they do in Alms-Houses! 

Heaven forbid! It means that old people, as far as their bodily infirmi- 
ties permit, should live alone. This docs not mean that they should retire 
to a hermit’s cell; it only means that they should practise that sublime 
art — the subtlest, deepest, wisest, most necessary art in the world — 
the art of living a double life. 

Here indeed lies the chief difference between a sagacious and a foolish 
old age. One class of old people, giving full rein to their garrulousness, 
their vanity, their self-importance, as also to their hopeless dependence 
for amusement and entertainment upon the luckless persons who look 
after them, cluag like blood-suckmg leeches to their friends and relations. 

Another class, much less of a nuisance, but most dreadful ‘spoil-sports’, 
remain obstinately and sulkily shuc-up in themselves. They may be 
concealing hidden pearls; but as with oysters at the bottom of a rock-pool, 
the beauty of these aesthetic excrescences is probably not even seen by the 
oysters’ microscopic sea-licc. 

The sensible line to take is at one and the same time to float like a bubble 
on the topical, circumstantial, local-chaotic swirls and eddies of each 
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particular da;^, reflecting in limy and vivid reciprocity its vaiying pris- 
matic tints and also like a wily and undulating cel to keep one eye fixed 
on the mud at the bottom for plump windfalls of grab-carrion. In 
other words what any really crafty old person should do, wlio wishes 
like all living creatures ‘’to have it both wavs\ is to force himself— for 
however w'-eak wc arc we nmsi: use force towards ourselves — to enter 
into the interests, feelings, pleasures, yes and sometiines even the pains, 
of those about us, while wc continue, like an ancient pond-carp with its 
mouth open and its fins fanning the stream, to snatch in secret gulps, and 
absorb in di 2 :cstivc beatitude our own dedicated nourishment. 

Where wc haven’t ■\'et learni to be interested wc must begin by pre- 
tending interest; but a real interest — for such is the law of litc, that the 
inward feeling follows the outward gesture — will soon be evoked. The 
grand trick is a magnetic vicariousness. 

By this I mean the puwer of imbibing, like an aged trce-scuinp upon 
whose hoary substance the birds have dropped some living seeds, the 
fresh lifc-sap of the young. 

We must have sadly misused our experience if wc haven’t already learnt 
what is perhaps the hardest of all lessons, namel) that every other person 
IS just as self-absorbed as we arc ourselves. 

What they are concerned with is just what we are concerned with, the 
mental and emotional satisfaction of self-expression, not the sympatlietic 
satisfaction of listening to others. 

We all want of course in a general way to make a favourable impression 
and to be admired and liked; but in the heat and excitement of the 
moment the universal craving to be listened to, just simply to be heard, 
while wc complain and explain, confess and accuse, narrate and recall, 
soon sweeps away — at least till afterwards — all worrying speculation as to 
the impression produced by our monologue on the other person. Only 
to be heard 1 Only to fill the whole stage for one blessed interval! It is a 
grievous folly in old people to interrupt such outpourings with objections, 
opposition, criticism, and contradiction. 

But though wc have to hear a great many things tliat open up to 
us whole vistas of disagreement, our wisdom at the moment is to be a 
sympathetic sounding-board, and not — until our counsel is especially 
implored — a philosophical adviser. 

But what about an aged couple who have grown old side by side? 
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is It neccssar)' tor che less voluble oftliesc to be an ecc-nial Lstencir Not a 
bit of It ! 

Nothmg m what I have just said applies to ancient lOvcrs, to a time- 
battered couple who in the manner of old desert ravens have grown into 
the Ideal Unity spoken of in the Symposium bone into bone, soul into 
soul, spirit into spirit, through the long years of their wrestling with life 
and with one another. 

Unions such as this are rare, however, for they not oiilv imply a 
supremely fortunate conjunction of stars but also an almost superhuman 
success in the delicate art of ‘give and take’. This is an art where the stress 
IS equally laid upon the 'taking’ as upon the ‘giving’, for as no intelli- 
gently sensitive person can endure the feeling, as Nietzsche so beautifully 
says, of ‘abashing’ his enemy by superior meekness, so neither of the 
parties to the perduring union I have now in mind can bear to triumph 
over the other by any self-righteous assumption of moral superiority. 

Such a union also implies a long-practised reverence and respect for 
those irreducible differences in physical, mental, and emotional taste, 
which not only divide the sexes but separate every individual person — 
man, woman or child — from every other. 

At the begmniiig, when the passionate madness of love enables us to 
work miracles of imity, there are boimd to arise those unreasoning lovers’ 
quarrels’ at which 'Jove laughs’. In such quarrels we are rending and 
tearing ourselves; for these are the days when each invades the other and 
in moments of ecstatic eternity is the other, as when Cathy in Emily 
Bronte’s story astounds her hearer by crying aloud: ‘I am Heathcliff!’ 

Such a passion of love is illummated by the forked . of the 

impossible; but a less spectacular, though it may often be quite as tragic, 
a situation arises when death carries off one of a well-mated aged couple 
and leaves the other. The other is then much more than alone. 

Both the livmg one and the dead one have often had the divinest 
moments of loneliness. But the beauty of ionelmess has ceased to be the 
beauty of Ionelmess now. Every Positive depends on its * ■ 

every Negative on its Positive. Lonehness left alone is no longer loneliness. 
It is lost. Its senses have ‘nothing to report’. It ‘but usurps its life’. 

That there should be so many survivors of this worst of separations 
doesn’t alter the truth of what has just been said The supreme magician 
IS Time; and the power of Time is unbelievable. And the difference, too, 
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between men and women will show itself this tragic I’mc.aic Both 
sexes can recover from such a loss. 

But such recovery is easier for the woman than tor the iiiaii; and for a 
sufficient reason. The woman is an epitome of Nature, and v/e knov 
Nature’s resilience. The man is an epitome of the energy that wrestles 
with Nature, detaches itself from Nature, and seeks — veth the limited 
success we see 1 — to change Nature. 

But ill Nature are his roots: m Nature the reality of his life. From her 
he draws the living sap of his struggle with her; and without her every- 
thing that happens lacks actuality. A woman may make a man’s life 
miserable but she also makes it real Flouses, gardens, lurniturc, door- 
ways, wuidows, chimneys, the faces of visitors, the lights and shades on 
the walls, a knock at the door, a leaf on the wind — all these familiar 
things arc to a man like objects in a mirage or a mirror till made real to 
him by his woman. And when die ivoman is dead there is only a half- 
man left to die. 

Tuniiiig, however, from these lucky couples who in their old age, if 
neither constant pain nor any other engine of the devil :s at work on their 
nerves, are able to realize better than any other mortals the pleasure of 
being alive, let us consider from a new angle the relations of an clderh' 
individual with the various personahtics who come and go across his path. 

What generally, I think, must strike all passionate and sensitive young 
people who encounter an old person is that person’s toughness raid self- 
centredness with regard to the abomniable miseries and unspeakable 
injustices of the Dimension we live in. 

Youth is addicted to an exalted indulgence m hyper-sensicive spasms 
of moral superiority. It finds it can soothe its conscience, oppressed by 
the sense of its own weakness and helplessness, by an irritable display of 
righteous mdignation at what it feels to be the pachydermatous callous- 
ness of old age to the sufFermgs of the world. 

Not only so, but youth’s natural irritation at the spectacle of old age’s 
concentration on material sensations and placid indijffcrencc to rct’'olu- 
tionary idealism draws an added itch and an extra sting from its own 
impulsive blunders in the sphere of sensual abandonment. ‘The path of 
excess’ is by no means always, asWilliam Blake would have it, The path 
to wisdom’. It is quite as often — more often perhaps — the path to 
desperate and equally unwise reactions. 
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And these reactions not infrequently take the form of a self-laceratmg 
asceticism that poisons the springs of innocent delight. In this way the 
sensitive idealism of youth transforms itself into a sort of puritanical 
malice, a malice only too fatally close to that itching resentment of the 
conventional moralist when confronted by the sensual joys that he 
secretly envies and savagely denounces. 

One of the hardest things in the world for youthful idealists is to be 
tolerant of those the pricks of whose conscience have been blunted by 
their experience of life. Their own discomfort drives them to regard such 
people as just stupidly smug. 

Now hypocritical smugness — and it must be remembered that a 
youthful form of this unpleasant attribute is by no means impossible — 
IS obviously, to any intelligent observer, both an aesthetic uglmess and a 
moral blight. But all complacency is not necessarily hypocritical It can 
be frankly and freely accepted and recognized for what it is by a person 
temperamentally addicted to it; and there is no reason why it should not be 
regarded — like the contentment of an elderly cat who is placidly enjoy- 
ing the fire — by any wandering, restless, and troubled spirit who glances 
at It where it lies, as a notable achievement of Nature and an excellent 
phenomenon to exist in the world. 

It is a noticeable fault in human nature that while we feel nothing but 
shame at not identifying ourselves more fully with those in pain, we feel 
at liberty to poke, prod, prick, viciously disturb those peaceful if un- 
imagmative fellow-creatures whose sensibility is less jumpy than our 
own. 

Life on this earth can be so appalling, deadi so protracted and frightful, 
that in place of giving way to an envious fury masquerading as moral 
indignation we might just as well allow our own tormented nerves a 
sun-bath of vicarious satisfaction in the presence of these agreeable oases 
of human, or, if you must have it so, of animal contentment. 

How well old people come to know that peculiar look of suppressed 
disgust which their obstinate concentration on some restricted sensual 
pleasure excites in the feverish idealism of the young and in the impatient 
pragmatism of the middle-aged! 

What is their wusest method of mental defence against the shameful 
discomfort caused by this look> Well! Thejr must brmg the final essence 
of their long experience of life to bear on this point. They must remem- 
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bcr, what tbeir children and tlieir children’s children so easily forget, 
namely the ultimate terms of all human existence on the earth, the 
monstrous and wayward unfairness, far deeper than any social maladjust- 
ments. of the difference in pure brute chance between the luck of one 
man and the ill-l jck of another. If social injustice was completely eradi- 
cated, if under a thoughtful and benevolent orgamzation of production 
and distribution extreme poverty totally disappeared, there still would 
remain those thousand and one “acts of God’ — accidents, mishaps, 
maimings, c:-irplings, aberrations, maladies, outrages, insanities, diseases, 
bolts from the blue, arrows from ‘crass casualty’, hideous concatenations 
of devilish suffering, lives cut short m pain, lives prolonged in pain, lives 
saved to no purpose but to bear more pam — which are beyond and 
below and outside, in the very stuff of the world, all our righteous 
re-shuffling of human institutions. 

But what has this ghastly, this shattering difference between the 
pure luck of one living creature and the pure ill-luck of another, to do 
with the selfish enjoyment of an old monkey cracking nuts and catching 
lice, 01 of an old bitch contentedly scratching herself and mumbling a 
bone between her toothless jaws? 

It has >'/ to do with it! If in this present Dimension of the un- 
fathomable h/lultiverse things are constantly happenmg which arc due to 
pure Chance alone, things of such an appalling nature that they don’t 
bear thinking on; and if life holds — as it does hold ■— interludes of sudi 
frightfulness that they carry the nerves of our electric sympathy, and the 
‘empathy’ of our imagination to an unbearable point, why then there is 
no “cynical selfishness’, as people hypocritically call it, no momentary 
absorption m some blessedly-drugged sensation, which doesn’t find its 
unanswerable justification. 

Where alone such ‘selfish sensation-mongering’ can fairly be con- 
demned IS where it is accompanied by a hostile and malicious inward 
feeling, in place of a kind and friendly one, towards other living creatures. 
And one excellent way of «■ : ; this inward feeling is to cultivate 

an automatic mental association between our own immediate pleasure 
and some definite and particular form of suffering by which other 
creatures — at that very hour and moment — are afflicted. 

At a first view this might seem like Nero fiddling while Rome is 
burning; or like the Lucretiaii contemplation of a shipwreck from a 
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-are position on shoie: or like the girl m The Brothers Knuimaz^v who- 
imagines nerself watching a scene of torture while she ea.s pineapple. 

But tlie.'c is a difference. Such a ha.bit may be a conscioi s sHcngthenmg 
of the invisible threads \\ hich bind together all the offspring of our Mother 
the Earth. The Creed speaks of the 'Communion of Sains', hut there 
is no need to narrovv down this fcelmg to 'Samts’ 

It IS on the contrary a communion 'of all Beings', a lunng link between 
all the creatures who are Chance-ruled and Paui-tormcntcd in this 
Dimension of the Multiverse 'But could aavthingh niy critical reader 
may well be stirred to expostulate, 'be more hvpocriiical and even more 
monstrous than thus deliberately to associate the pain of others with our 
ei:yoymcnt= Can there not be detected in it a tincture, it no more, of that 
revolting snb-sadistic mood of the neurotic young lady m Dostoievsky’s 
story?’ 

My ansvvcr to this is tliat I have so far purposely left out the more 
positive Side of the habit I am rccommendmg. But I would suggest that 
any sensation-addict, whose years and mfirmities have reduced his Imk 
with his fellow-creatures to a mimiiium, may renew his 'comniimion of 
all souls’ by habitually transforming a definite portion of the energy of his 
enjoyment into a magnetic wave of intense nerve-sympathy, or, to put 
It more plainly, into the transmission of an ardent prayer for the particular 
class of sufferers to whose pain his ovni nervous system is naturally most 
sensitive 

'But’ , my reader may interrupt once more, 'doesn’t such use of the 
act of prayer, taken from traditional religion, imply a traditional faith lu 
the objective existence of God?’ 

I cannot think so But let us, in this important matter, which is of 
extreme interest to all old men, since any sort of prayer assumes the 
existence of the mysterious region wherein we are so soon 'to be gathered 
to our fathers*’, examine a little more closely the essential nature of what 
we call 'prayer’. 

Our present subject, it must be remembered, is the relation of old age 
to other people, and it seems only right to include among these 'others’ 
the vast unimaginable host of 'the great majontyh those whom Homer 
calls ‘the powerless heads of the dead’. But all the dead are included for 
us in the dead to whom we owe life; and the older -we grow the more 
tender, the more frequent, the more intense grow our thoughts of oiir 
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parents. Wc even begin to take our parents’ side in a'l their qaariJs widi 
those weird strangers — ourselves! 

We come to understand them better, to lespccr chem nic-re, to criticize 
them less. We shall soon ‘be with theni\ either in coinplcie oblivion or 
in some other dimension of life; and in cxamniiiig the real essence of 
prayer it is worth remembering that in the old races and the ancient 
pieties prayers to rather than prayers /er the dead parents was the imme- 
morial custom. The instmet behind this custom is nothing less than the 
pressure and impulse of all souls towards a planetary communion with all 
other souls whether alive or dead. It is an impulse to recognize and 
strengthen the tragic bond that unites the separate living corsciousiicsses 
of this whole present dimension. 

Now although we may come to feel at one wuth all the other seiitieiicics 
who are now ciijoying, or who have enjoyed, the pleasure which there 
is in life Itself, we are compelled by the vei*}' fact of our limitation by 
those Time-and-Space categories according to which we feel and grasp 
this present Dimension, to assume as the absolute ground of all our 
speculation that it is laughable to regard this present space-time barriei 
as the end and final high-tidc-mark of all possible cxisliencc. 

In the process, therefore, of directing our prayers towards ‘all souls’ 
whether livmg m pain or dying in pain, or safe at last oat of our pain- 
dunension, it is impossible not to associate these secret invocations with 
this same space-time barrier w^hich so inescapably surrounds us. 

But it is equally impossible for the mind to recognize this barrici 
without recognizmg also, though no words, no speculation, no imagina- 
tion, no mystical intuition can express what lies behind it, that there is and 
must bcy unless the mystery of life be absurdly restricted, something or 
other behmd it. Well then! It is just this ‘something or other’, this 
absolutely certam, though at present unrealizable, ‘Beyond’, which is the 
necessary background of prayer. 

As old as the conscious history of the human race is the ancient banked- 
up tradition that the business of the aged, when labour and war and 
amorous pleasure have deserted them, is to enjoy the warmth of the 
hearth and of the sun, to eat their bread with thankfulness, to offer what 
counsels they can to those about them, and above all, and as an accompani- 
ment to all, to pray. 

And the real truth is — let us boldly, let us blasphemously admit — 
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ihat the Object or the Objects ro whom the^sc prayers are made is an 
ummportanr matter. The important thing is the actual psychic pheno- 
menon o£ prayer in itself. 

Granting once for all the conclusive pi oof given us by Kant ■— the 
greatest of metaphysicians — that the human iniiid in its essential nature 
is fatally bound up with the Spacc-Tiim of our present Dimension and in 
the second place chat our simple common sense rejects the notion of this 
temporal and spatial dimension being aU there is, it is clear that the act of 
prayer, so natural to us all, can have no intelligible object. 

Our Sunday Schools assure us that smee Jesus revealed the existence of a 
Loving Father in whose safe keeping wc ail are il is still possible, in spite 
of the pains and cruel Chances of times like these, to remain calm and 
cheerful. 

Well ! The task laid upon our thinkers at the present moment of history 
is to show us how to remain calm and cheerful. And not only so; but it is 
their duty to show us how to remam calm and cheerful without belief m a 
Loving Father at the back of the world. 

And one of the ways to this desirable end is a practical, not a mystical, 
use of the act of prayer. The more individuals there are who habitually 
practise prayer the more powerful is the magnetic current they create. 
When God is taken from us there is but one sensible thmg to do — to 
become gods om selves! 

And the sort of prayer I am now suggesting for Old Age is really and 
truly ‘god-like’. Strictly speaking it is a practical process of commanding 
fate. We do not coax the unknown demiurge of this dunension: we 
command. And if the god-like commands of even one of us possess 
generative and creative power, how much more the commanding prayers 
of a great many of us. 

It is indeed in this way that some of the most momentous events in the 
history of humanity have been brought about; not least among them the 
appearance of Jesus himself, as the long-prayed-for ‘expectation’ of 
Israel. That the nature of this particular triumph has turned out a moral 
rather than a political one docs not change the fact. Though prayer — 
which is after all only an intense form of imaginative projection — gener- 
ates the event, it by no means always does so according to the precise 
material intention behind the prayer 

Applying this principle to the tragic situation to-day it would seem 
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that the conccniiated prayers of a subjected Europe for the overthrow of 
the oppressor, while they make it impossible for Hitler to win, cannot be 
regarded as dictating the manner of the Nazi collapse, still less the nature 
of the Allies’ success. 

Thus It would appear — as far as our own old ago is concerned — wisci 
and safer and more in accordance with the natuic of things to pray in 
general for Hitler’s defeat than for any specialized triumph of the British 
Empire. Yes, I have discovered by experience that there really does exist 
a type of prayer that is totally different from supplication and that it 
must be used with caution. 

By a reiterated and concentrated senes of commands the demiurgic 
power can be compelled to steer events according to the ‘mtention’ of the 
'stream ot tendency not ourselves that makes for righteousness’ whether 
this ‘uitention’ is its owm ‘intention’ or not. 

And what is the demiurgic power behind our particular dimensions 
Ah ! Just there lies the mystery of the whole thing. Wc do not Icnow. We 
are engaged in a telepathic-magnetic experiment. And if wc permit out 
modern Holy Office of Biological Science to make what cruel experiments 
it pleases on the nerves of sensitive ammals, why should people be so 
contemptuous — on the strength of barbarous physical experiments made 
in the last hundred years — of a psychic experiment as old as the human 
race? 

And why should wc assume that because our prayers m the nature of 
the case, that is to say in the face of our absolute ignorance of what lies 
beyond our senses, camiot be addressed to any paiticular invisible Being, 
they are fruitless and vain? Even in our present Dimension — as Science 
Itself has been compelled to admit — there arc endless unknown forces at 
work such as are more amenable to mental magnetic waves than to 
shocking and appalling experiments in physical laboratories. 

In a dimension of life like ours, where events seem ruled by a mixture 
of blind chance and reckless impulse, all mamier of disastrous events can 
happen. Well! we must take the plastic stuff of destmy into our own 
hands, and by steadily forming an imaginative image of what we desire to 
happen, and therefore choose shall happen, create the event. 

How was it brought about, in an incredibly remote past, that the race 
of termites should be able to give to their ant-heap civilization such 
frightful monotony of longevity? Well^ Just by a lucky or tragic con- 
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catenation of a fortuitous sequence of occasions in wliich it was possible 
to immobilize an imperishable habit. 

Such indeed, and not otherwise, only on our human level, does Hitler 
promise his infatuated fellow-countiymen to immobilize aD.d stabilize 
the German dommation of a slave-contment. And to sterilize it tool 

It is for this reason — lest we on our side fall into a too rigidly totali- 
tarian Federation of the New World — that it seems wise, ere we grow 
surer than we are at present, in this confused vortex of sv\ irling eddies as 
to which way the significant straws of human desire are floating to pray 
just now solely and simply for Hitler’s defeat. 

For myself I cannot help thinking that the long nppic of hopeful- 
looking destiny amid our criss-cross eddies that comes fioin the New 
China of Genaal Kai-shek and Madawe Kai-shek shows more of that 
'yield and give’, more of that faith m the spontaneous instinct or the 
common people, which is our safest orientation, than any other movement 
of the dark tide. 

Capitalistic Democracy, with all its faults, is at least a rough-and-ready 
obstacle to Bureaucratic Despotism and State Tyranny. And what above 
all we must pray may be discovered is some flexible system of checks 
and balances by which the rights of individual men and \vomen are 
habitually and legally protected from State Control. 

Men and women left: to themselves — that is to say liberated from the 
excessive pressure of propaganda from above — have a shrewd instinct about 
the true way. 

I have only one reiterated prayer myself for oui nev/ Democratic 
World; namely that the powers ‘of eveiy leader and ruler shall be restricted 
and that the ordinary person shall have what the ordmaiy person 
wants, not necessarily what he ought to want, but what he actually does 
want! 

One is tempted at moments — I confess I am myself — to pray to God 
with the old traditional and pathetic trust in a Providence of Evolution. 
And indeed it would seem that reckless chance and wayward human 
instinct — the latter snatching at the chaotic opportunities afforded by the 
former — might very well be regarded as the supreme mediums upon 
earth for the mysterious ‘Stream of Tendency making for Righteousness’. 
Prayer in itself then, as a psychological exertion of the magnetic power of 
the soul, is an incalculable creative force. It is an electric current, generated 
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by the cieativc iifc-energy within us and capable of being directed towards 
any aim. 

True it is that our traditional prayers to the God of our fathers have 
their special poigiiance. The stored-up longings for 'pardon and peace’, 
longings that the good shall prevail over the evil, and the joy of life over 
the pain of life, as these feelmgs have been expressed by the piety of the 
ages and the eloquence of the Church, move us still like familiar music. 

But in the sort of praying I have in mind just now there is something 
that fulfils another and more realistic purpose. Again, if you have any 
serious philosophy of your own, all those invocations such as arc derived 
from popular magic and in which we childishly hope to ward off evil 
chances will inevitably be uncongenial. 

Such practices are natural and human enough; but they arc a weakness 
and a source of weakness rather than of strength or power. They belong 
to the ambiguous realm of w^hat Cicero called ‘Divination’, and though 
fiom time immemorial they have been the infirmity of Conquerors and 
Kings as well as of old wives and obsessed dabblers in the occult, they 
are the extreme opposite ‘prayer’ in the sense m which I am using that 
word here. 

Tile prayers I am thinking of are an essential part of the life of the old. 
They are prayers for others, not for ourselves. They are a natural accom- 
paniment to, and an instmetive ‘Grace’ for, our simple sensuous delights. 
They are an always possible expression of whatever universal good-will 
we have been able to retain amid the natural petulances and peevishnesses 
of our many infirmities. 

It must, however, always be remembered that this psychological motion 
of the mind and will has nothing to do with the Supernatural, beyond 
the bare recognition of its necessary existence. 

The essential implication in the practice of prayer is simply that it 
possesses a mysterious and incomprehensible power for good in the case 
of those — whether alive or dead — for whom it is exerted, and a practical 
and continuous power for good in its reaction upon ourselves. 

The one thing, as I have already dared to hint, that it is quite unnecessary 
to keep in mind when engaged in prayer is the object to whom or to which 
our prayers are directed. Some of us may be tempted to make this 
object a person we have known in the flesh, such as a parent we have 
come especially to revere; such as an ancestor or a hero of our racc. 
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Sonic oi u:> may be leinpccd — tor admiiaiioii and gratitude nave ere 
now led people to indulge in this eccentricity — to pray to a living though 
absent person, whom, as we say, we ‘worship'. 

But prayers like these can never be more than romantic idealizations. 
Again, when it comes to praying for ourselves, it would seem that the onh 
wise and sensible prayer is the prayer that we may have the power, in 
spite of everything, to 'enjoy all and be kind to all’. 

To pray that we shall get this or that particular benefit for ourselves, or 
be spared this or that particular Chance or Pam, is at once to reduce the 
whole thing to the level of such superstitious observances as "couching 
wood’, muttering ‘D.V.’, throwing salt across our shoulder, watching the 
flight of magpies, or turning money over in our pocket! 

That the power of prayer possesses a rational, and indeed, if in these 
days of monstrous scientific crime the word hadn’t so evil a comiotation, 
I might say a ‘scientific’ justification, is proved by the daily experiences of 
telepathic communication which come to all of us. 

I am not in the faintest degree introducing the Occult, the Mystic, 
the Supernatural in saymg this. In all these matters the important thmg 
IS to distmguish clearly between what is mystical and what is mysterious. 
The former is charged with every sort of illusion and with every kind of 
ambiguity and trickery. The latter is an mcontrovertible fact. 

The World, with everything in it, is indeed a mystery; but it is not a 
mystery that can be solved either by Mysticism or by Science. Mysticism 
is too saturated with sex and with tlie restraints of sex, too porous to 
subtle suggestions from the suppressed senses. Science is too limited, by 
its own axiomatic methods of research. 

Neither of them, nor both of them togedier, have it m their scope to 
solve the riddle of existence. No powers we possess can do this; and for a 
sufficient reason. 

Every avenue of our human exploration of the Mystery of Life — 
whether it be by mystical intuition, rational logic, or scientific experiment 
— IS fatally conditioned by the ubiquity of Time and Space or, if you 
prefer, of the newly-amalgamated ‘Space-Time’. 

Upon what then in the final issue can W’e depend? We can depend 
upon the plainest, simplest, calmest, most abiding power we possess— 
the power of a certain sublimated and detached common sense. 

And it is this power, containing all these vanous impulses and methods 
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111 a du'cct and simple syntliesis, which gives us our absolute certainty, a 
certainty surer than that ‘I am Y, or tliat ‘You are you’, or that 'it is 
neither of us’, that the Space-Time Dimension by which we are now so 
hopelessly conditioned is not all there is. 

And since this present astronomical universe is not ail tliere is, and since 
the knowledge that it is not comes to us neither as an exceptional revelation 
nor as the conclusion of scientific or logical reason, but as the daily assur- 
ance of the ordinary person’s common sense, it show's itself to be identical 
with that ultimate agnosticism about life which we discover in Rabelais 
and Shakespeare as well as in the basic attitude of the common man 

Once let this be admitted and a great breath of liberating air rushes in 
upon our limited consciousness and a divine escape is rendered possible. 
We know that we know nothuig. And into this Super-Nescience, as 
into a heavenly darkness of pure freedom, flow indescribable waves of 
‘good hope', together with the tight to pray 

Let old age therefore come down to the bed-rock of its hcaithstone’ 
It can do little now for other people save m tentative counsels derived 
from its experience, but if it would be saved from qucrulousncss and 
peevishness, from self-pity and conceit, it will find the lingering river of 
its existence wondrously freshened and deepened by that final tidal-wave 
of all human wisdom, the recognition of our absolute ignorance. 

In such ignorance it finds an unassailable justification for the practice 
of a methodical and private system of ceremonious prayer, prayer 
addressed, as it must be, to the Nameless and Unimaginable, but prayer 
concentrated on those particular sufiferings of men and beasts that strike 
our personal nerves most sharply. 

The whole art of growing old with dignity and decency, of growing 
old with the minimum of discomfort to others, lies in the two greatest 
of human virtues, humility and gratitude. Let government and politics 
be the responsibility of youth. Let age be the champion of anarchy and 
liberty I 

With what subtle dehcacy does Homer, in spite ol all his indulgence 
for the aged Nestor’s garrulousiiess and prolixity, suggest at the perilous 
crisis when Telemachus dodges a return to the hospitable palace on the 
sands, how troublesome and tactless in his despotic kindness an old warrior 
can be! 

Nestor was certamly a lusty and vigorous old warrior; but most of us 
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111 oar laccer years ar^ 30 hopelessly dependent upon our relative^ that it :s 
sheer folly not to make their devotion as light and easy as w'c csn. 

Evcr-v^ old person ought to swear a solemn oath by Death and Hades 
to lake no service, no 1 not the most inevitable, for granted. Gratitude is 
the cue. There rf \ie •;* 'rigs the magnetic current that lifts half the weight 
from the shoulders of service! 

Moreover the effort of merging our peevishness and self-pity in the 
expression of gratitude has a magic effect upon ourselves And more than 
that! There is a strange psychic law by which we can actually draw^ into 
ourselves fresh streams of life-force from the younger people about us as 
long as we don’t switch off* the vibration by taking their help for 
granted 

One thing, uiiless we arc blind and deaf — and even then theic remains 
a living residue of relepadiic communication— one thing, I sav, we can 
always do. IVe can listen Middle-agc tends to become cuiiouslv dull and 
impervious to the enjoyments and troubles of youth. But if w^c bring Jt 
about that the smallest ministration to our wcll-bemg by youthful hands 
IS instantaneously repaid by the response of a lively atteniion we shall have 
won at once an incredible advantage. 

Why IS ir that over and over again not only young children but bo) s 
and girls, youths and maidens, turn awa)% like the young boy in Proust, 
from their parents to their grand-parents? Because these latter have time 
to listen 1 Yes, we can arrange it so that the whole busmess of the exchange 
between youth and age is fair and equal. Our active life is over, our desires 
are reduced to the most primitive and simple sensations. We have no 
longer any axes to grind, any fish to fry. Our practical responsibilities 
have been reduced to their limit. Bur behold! this is the dedicated moment 
to convert our unpromising presence uito an Aladdin’s Cave of gleaming 
mirrois and dazzling candelabra, a Palace of reflected Lights and beguiling 
echoes, where our young visitor can see himself and hear himself and feel 
himself; where thcie is nothing to interrupt him and where everything 
applauds him and where his life-illusion reaches the ceiling! 

Yes, he can feel himself to be a figure m a more vivid and more exciting 
drama than he can give substance to alone, still less create in the minds of 
his preoccupied parents; a drama that answers to those uncaught exulta- 
tions and impalpable visions that have all his life come and gone upon the 
wind. 
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Some old people, as tlie "good servant Kent’ declared so rouiidiy of his 
master, Lear, have the ni\'Sierious gift of aizthcnty with the young. 
Others can onh" rid themselves of youth’s importunity by losing their 
temper; and this latter type, if it be kmdly and considerate, is otcen most 
mischie ^’ously put upon before it is driven to the poml of explosion. 

The only thing for these mdulgcnt ones to do is either to act the 
possession of a firmness they lack, or to have recourse lo sly mventions 
and crafty devices. 

Old age has its rights against youth, just as youth has its rights against 
old age; and if anything is the legitimate privilege cf its years it is surely 
Its right to solitude and quiet. Quitt! This of all things ib the grand bone 
of contention beween life at its beginning and life at its close. ‘Hush! 
You’re disturbmg Grandfather!’ is one of those immcmoiial tollmgs of 
the great bell of Time that children know so well. 

In its secret heart youth sees no overmastermg reason why old age 
shouldnt be disturbed, and every reason why its own high spirits should 
assert themselves freely. It becomes in any case an extraordinarily equal 
battle between the two; but, as we are perpetually discovering in the 
present war, an offensive policy seems always, in a desperate crisis, to be 
the wiser plan of campaign. 

Yes, the offensive is the word — but only after wc have acquired, in 
addition to tlie wisdom of experience, the much more important wisdom 
of self-control. 

And here I touch upon a very nice and subtle point* namely the com- 
bination, down to the very depths of our nature, of humility with this 
same self-control! ‘Greater is he,’ said the proverbial Solomon, ‘who 
ruleth his own spirit than he who taketh a City.’ But tins fine principle 
of victorv^ needs to be seriously qualified, unless we intend to relinquish the 
psychic evolution of two thousand years, by an interior motion of a yet 
deeper force wdthin us, a force w^hose secret lies in rejecting that very 
victory, even at the moment of its triumph over the less self-controlled, 
by the complete obliteration of the malicious conceit of superiority. 

And how IS this miracle to be achieved? 'Well! I can suggest at least 
one way. Try to visualize your impassioned and less controlled com- 
panion as though he or she has by chance, after some tumultuous passage 
between you, fallen into a deep sleep. 

Ob, there is nothing like this innoceni replica, so hushed and yet 
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breathing and ^vaim, of tbe mysterious detach it ent of death, to throw 
our relation with another person into its essential proportxon! 

it IS at such moments, v/hen all the cantankerousiiess of our nature 
disappears below the waters of Life, tliat the true pathos of a human 
being’s identity comes to the surface and floats before us, passive and 
helpless, upon the waves of Time and Space! The terrible energy of the 
demonic clutch of the 'ego’ upon what it calls 'its owm’ is suspended then; 
and what appears in this motionless and silent form is the person s self 
of very self, beautiful and harmless, with the dew of creation upon it and 
Its breast rising and falling to the pure rhythm of the breath of life. 

It IS then we realize the true ‘apologia’, yes! and the irrefutable justi- 
fication, of this mviolable and unviolatmg 'Imago Vitae’. We realize 
then the full pity of its eternal struggle to escape fiom the bondage of its 
own natuie and the bondage of its fate. We realize the tragic importance 
of all Its scanty pleasures, solaces, reliefs; we lealize tbe terrible intensity 
of those sweet and secret sensations of well-being that are all the xvoild to it, 
and yet so little — less than a passing flicker of concern — to every other 
soul upon earth ! 

Well! what the battered conscience of any old person who has sought 
to bring himself into touch before he dies with the long-ebbing salt tide 
of the old pagan and classic virtues as well as with the new fresh-water 
springs of the teaching of Jesus and Paul aims at doing now is to identify 
Itself, down to the deepest depths, with the life-illusion, the life-urge, 
the desperate life-clutch, of this other peison’s troublesome ‘ego’, now so 
serenely obliterated. 

To do this, even in the feeblest degree, it is necessary for our old man 
or old woman to will away, clean out of court, all their own obstinate 
self-pity and self-conceit, all their own touchy ‘sense of justice’, all the 
seething and fermenting all the bitter grievances and 

long-brooded-over bruises that former clashes with this other’s ego 
have left. 

What is the use of being the elder of two persons if this camiot be done: 
And the point is that we suddenly discover that this common sense 
imperative of oui evolutionary conscience is not only to the advantage of 
the other, but to the immeasurable advantage, here and now, of ourselves. 

But there is another ‘psychological mole-run’ we ought to attempt just 
here; and that is one that once more concerns the difference between men 
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Tind women. It is one, too, that may well prove of the uuro^r \o 

both sexes v/hen in their old age they are driven to make th'^ hc'^t ('>f rhe 
few sensuous enjoyments that are left v/here sex-dcsirc faib. 

The difference to which I am now referring is a difference discernible 
at the very start of conscious life, and has to do with the social av areness 
of women and little girls, compared with the self-centred egotiSm of nieii 
and little boys. 

Not for nothing does the story of the Garden of Eden and tlie stoiv 
of Bluebeard’s Cupboard point to the same conclusion 
Now what is the primal femmine urge in both these mcLinchoh 
tales? Curiosity! That is to say, a completely non-moral, but absolutel\ 
absorbing, interest in the sheer spectacle of life. A purely aestlictic or a 
purely philosophical interest is a very li fe-e n • ' s There arc, o f cou rse , 
women who possess these; but I suspect they are a small minority 
No, the purely aesthetic and the purely philosophical tendcnc}% along 
with the hunting-instinct, and the moral-legal instinct, and the scientific 
instinct, and even along with the play-instmct — for though httlc girls 
-play’, as wc call it, at ‘houses’ and wirh tlieir dolls, this is not i-:al!y ‘play’ 
at all, but simply a. premonitory practisin'^ of mature life — n•)a^ , ! think, be 
regarded as masculme preoccupations 

Of course both eccentric old men and eccentric old woman grow 
accustomed to be looked upon as comic Pantaloons and grotesque Aunt 
Salhes by the young. 

Well ! Just here can be most beautifully observed the difference beiw eeii 
little girls and little boys. Take any eccentric old gentleman or old lady 
at whom it is pardonable for children to stare askance. The little girls 
will point and giggle, and very likely, with the most guileless expression, 
address, if they dare, insulting questions to the object of their derision. 

What absorbs their small minds is a totally unsympathenc social curiosity 
— an intense, but for all the gigglmg not a humorous, social fascination. 

But in the case of little boys it is entirely different. They arc far too 
lost in their game, in their hunt after birds’ eggs, in their trcc-clnnbing, 
in their cat-baiting, in their lively conspiracies among themselves, iii 
their pursuit of minnowrs and sticklebacks, in their pretence of being 
bandits or ‘Indians’ —in a word, they are too self-centred and egoistic, to 
concern themselves seriously with the apparition of a fnnnv old man or a 
funny old woman 
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The only way in which these poor scarecro^’-s can defend themaclve^- 
from the heartless curiositi" of little girls is to carr\ die war into the 
enemies’ camp and begin questioning the liveliest among their tormentors 
upon the defects of their attire; whereas the feeblest attempt to enter 
into the egoistic preoccupation ot a boy will at once win favour and 
attention. 

Summing up, therefore, the whole problem of old age in its relation to 
others, what emerges is the necessity to get ourselves accepted as ivhat we are, 
mysterious and isolated entities, left stranded by life’s on-rushing stream, 
no longer capable of fending for ourselves and outwardly grotesque in our 
dependence; but in possession all the same, like brine-crusted broken 
shells, picked up along the wnndrow between land and sea, of miraculous 
revelations of colour. Something beyond colour! Visions they are of that 
magic mother-of-pearl to which nothing but the silt and sediment of a 
long life, drawn from the washing of many tides, can give the true fairy- 
tale gleam. 

An old man or an old woman should be, and can be, a treasure-trove 
of inexliaustible interest to a young discoverer, but as with all wild 
creatures it is best not to lift a hand or move an eyelid till our own kindred 
self-absorption has luted our small fellow-egoist to our side. 
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OLD AGE AND LITERATURE 

In considering tins particular aspect of the life of the old, there are two 
quite different ways of going to work. We may on the one hand discuss 
such general questions as what type of book is most often found in the 
hand of old people and whether the most frequent selection made by 
old women is the same as that made by old men; or on the other hand 
we can devote ourselves to the problem as to the kind of reading from 
which in our opinion elderly people can draw the best stimulus and the 
most comfort. 

One of the last things an old peison feels tempted to do or feels that 
it IS incumbent upon him to do is to offer cultural advice to other old 
people! If he holds strong opuiions, as many of us elderly people do, 
about the education and moral influence of one kind of book, or about 
the deteriorating and dismtegrating effect of another, he feels as a rule 
that the appropriate and dedicated recipients of such opinions arc the 
intelligent young. 

But the majority of us arc apt to find that the intelligent young, 
whatever their need of advice may be, are extremely adverse to taking it; 
and of all possible advice the kmd to which they are most adverse is 
the advice of the old. 

We are thus driven back once again upon the old adage that example 
is better than precept. What does affect the youthful mind in all these 
wider and deeper questions of culture is not our discowse on what 
we’re studymg but the fact that we are so infatuated with it. 

I know I must be right in this because some of the vividest memories of 
my own youth bear ii out What has the most rousing and startling effect 
upon us are the occasions when we catch our teachers off-guard and 
quite unconscious of tlae feelings they’re betraying. 

For instance, I can remember well how Mr. Wildmaii, one of the most 
passionate scholars at Sherborne School and a man who was humorously 
free from every sort of pretence, when we were repeating in turn our 
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allotted portion of Wordsworth’s 'Intimations of Immortality^’, and came 
to the lines: 


Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can m a moment travel thither, 

And see the Children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rollmg evermore’ — 

this humorous and hot-tempered gentleman, whose Rabelaisian com- 
ments upon the classics were the mischievous delight of our souls, suddenly 
rapped out a regular quarter-deck oath to the effect that if this wasn’t 
great poetry he’d like to know what was! 

I can recollect another instance of the same sort of thing in connection 
with the same impassioned scholar. This happened in his own House, 
of which I was anything but a distinguished member, and happened when 
for some gross and palpable fault I had to present myself before him in 
his private dining-room after his private dinner. 

I found him with a Greek Grammar in his hand chuckling to himself 
after his unequalled manner; and what must he do, in one of those 
eccentric impulses which used to scare us while they endeared him to us, 
but burst out, totally forgetting die purpose of my visit, into a positively 
rapturous disquisition on some exquisitely nice point of Greek Syntax! 
What it was I have forgotten; and I am sure I didn’t comprehend a word 
of what he said; but the great point was that it was said to himself 
than to me; and the eJSect of it was to make me feel that a Greek Grammar 
was a veritable windrow , between sandy shore and infinite sea, vStrewn 
with magical treasures-trove, coral and starfish and every sort of mother- 
of-pearl shell! 

What richly arrests and irresistibly fascinates a young person m an old 
person is a peep into a treasure-cave of mystery. 

Now though It is true enough that old people are anything but caves 
of wisdom; still, after all, they have bustled about a httle in their day, and 
though now they lie derelict on the shore of time, a young explorer has 
only to place them, like a wisp of dried-up seaweed, in any sort of 
rock-pool to see wondrous colours, fairy gleams, incredible lustres, 
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tide-borne from the reefs and shoals of the Lies oi the Hespcrides. conit 
to light ! 

And these windrow-wonders that crack and break under a careless 
tread, have reached their baiiked-up resting place on the shore of an old 
person’s mind not merely from external events. 

It IS from the halcyon seas of books that they have drifted Jiither, books 
that have deepened these old folks’ minds, dazzled their senses, refined 
their feelings, and discovered to themselves their essential souls 

The books of an aged person’s present moment are not neccssaiily the 
books of his past, either the past of his youthful plunderings or of his 
mature satisfaction. They arc often those deep, simple, dc-moded, un- 
dated, loiig-vnnded, inarcistic, formless books, wherein humanity has 
stored up that humorous and poetic wisdom which is the second thought 
of the generations and which seem — though we are ashamed to say so — 
dull, long-wuided unexciting: completely lacking in. all those topical 
shocks, controversial vahirlpools, erotic thrills, stnp-teasmg tensions, oases 
of paradisic heresy, craters of seismic rc-valuation, and dragon’s teeth of 
extravagant blasphemy, m which philosophers must abound to-day if 
they wish to sell or excel. 

It would be foolish, of course, to deny the dominant part played by 
personal taste in elderly people’s choice of books; but it must be confessed 
that there does enter into it in many cases a touch of — what shall I say? — 
classical moralizing on their particular case. I refer to the natural feeling 
that It were much more foolish to spend the few and feeble years remain- 
ing to them over what Lamb calls ‘biblia a-bibliak ‘books that are no 
books’, than to lose the reputation of being a ‘lively old sport* by our 
intellectual scrupulosity. What old age above all needs it seems to me 
are as many vistas for brooding and pondering and for what Longfellow 
calls long, long thoughts’ as it can possibly get. 

Most people who loiow themselves at aU, whether young or old, will 
agree, I think, that our most enjoyable moments come to us unexpectedly 
and, as it were, sideways. 

Now there are certain authors the most interesting portion of whose 
work concerns itself directly with those ruminative moments, when the 
soul, so to speak, chews the cud of former fleeting sensations. Proust’s 
work is one case in point and other aspects of these infinitely desirable 
moments make up the deepest revelations of Wordsworth’s poetry. 
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DoiOtKy M iL-cl:ardsor ei her book entitled deals 'aith tins 

same illusive stuff of the inemor\\ But none of these exhausts this oceanic 
field of research or indeed fathoms the secrets of one single davhs vovage- 
Iciigth of its vast mystery 

One condition, as far as my own experience goes, seems to me indis- 
pensable for the atppcarance of these startluig and magically satisfving 
moments, and that is an clement of the mechanical By this i mean some 
intermittent ease to the restless mind by a slight physical movement. 

Now this can be as gentle and uiifatiguing as you please, as long as it is 
fairly often repeated. It must be a natural movement and it must not last 
too long; or, instead of what wc desire to enjoy, the vulture-worries of 
our daily troubles will begin to scent their prey* 

Now It is clear that in the perusal of an exciting story, ot whose plot 
and conclusion we are totally ignorant, the mind is fully occupied. It is 
I fancy very rare — indeed almost impossible — for these paradisic 
moments of purged memory to interrupt the reading of a 'detective’ 
or ‘mystery’ story. 

Tins complete absorption iiithe excitement of the talc itself is, of course, 
the very thing that both middle-aged professional men and the rank and 
file of over-worked women naturally and most legitimately ciave 

But old age wants something quite different from this It wants to 
‘loaf and invite its soul’; it wants to expatiate and brood and ponder. 
It wains to indulge in happy wandermg thoughts. 

It reads with its philosophy; it reads with its aesthetic reactions; it 
reads with the obscure, amorphous, fluctuatmg weight of its whole 
complicated experience; it reads with its vegetative 'stupid being’, with 
Its animal passivity, with the loneliness of its egoism, with the impersonal 
humility of its detached curiosity. 

It reads with a world-revolving searchhght from the whole circum- 
ference of the soul’s orbicular aura. Above all it craves and demands in 
Its readmg a very special and peculiar sensation — the sensation of life's 
continuity. 

Just as the boy in Longfellow’s poem is happiest in his ‘long, long 
thoughts’, so old age, looking back down the years, doesn’t want to stop 
with the fading of its own memories, it instinctively wishes to draw upon 
the memories of its fathers before it, upon the memories of the old men 
of old time 1 
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The books that will suit its purpose best, therefore, are the books 
that it is impossible to read quickly or to skim. They are the books that 
are the most thickly charged with the ovei tones and undertones of the 
whole weight of the river of life as it Rows between the twilight of the 
populous past and the twilight of the unpopulated future. 

Such books will hardly ever be of the kinds that bewitch, obsess, absorb 
and electrify. Away with your spell-bindmg intoxicants, oifcring no 
difEculties to be leisurely overcome, no blank spaces ot a restorative 
dullness, no pleasant easily-followed academic plagiaiisms, no inartistic 
human platitudes, no old-world ramblings, no monotonous grassy vistas, 
no bare sand-dunes between land and sea, no naked promontoiies from 
which to survey the tedious march of the Constellations! Away with 
your fever-heating, nerve-tickling, hair-raising books, with no repetitions, 
no lapses, no digressions, no long-winded excursions, no meticulous 
descriptions, no horizons of undramatic uniformity 1 

The books in brief that best suit old age are, to put it plamly, those 
unexciting, untopical, long-winded works that wc have come to call 
rhe Classics. That the Classics arc not easy rcadnag, that the Classics arc 
sometimes obscure, very often dull, invariably attended by such mechani- 
cal labours as ‘looking up’ v^;ords in dictionaries and lexicons, is, where 
old age is concerned, all to the good. 

It IS these very interruptions to rapid perusal that give the mmd its 
chance to expatiate on its own, give it in fact golden opportunities foi 
those particular memories of past sensations which if they arc not ‘inti- 
mations’ of immortality are certainly the divmest moments of our 
mortality. 

Aye ! as we pause in our reading of the Classics, with all our manifold 
infirmities and doddering w^eaknesses thick upon us, we catch the mur- 
mur of the eternal ocean of unconquerable life! It is as if the bones of 
our half-dead skulls could feel the silver-darting fins of the Fish of Life 
as it swims through the holes ‘that were our eyes’. It is as if our death’s 
heads were enticing immortal butterflies. 

And so indeed they are. For these are verily the strange Platonic 
visitations of a reality beyond reality and even if they don’t justify us in 
declaring that ‘good hope lies at the bottom’ they do justify us in declaring 
that the most intense thrill of happiness possible to man is the thrill wc 
get from these frail vignettes of memory. 
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On my soul if i an intelligent ■} oung man or young woman raid 

were always finding my grandniotiicr or grandfadiei reading detective 
stories with such spell-bound interest that Nature and Philosophv and 
Psychology and Hiscorv became dull in comparison, I should feel, and 
not without cause, that the gecd gammer or gaffer was already m a state 
of dotage. 

it IS hard to imagine a human being who has spent three score years 
and ten in this magical and lai'cical world who wouldn’t be ashamed to 
the very heart to be forever readmg books as an addict uses drugs, solely 
to dull the pam of thought. 

But what type of work a/e we justified m regarding as the ideal readmg 
for old ager Well, for an old woman I would be tempted to answer: 
any book, whether fiction or non-fiction, that ofiered a lively and vivid 
picture of some particular social ''milieu\ 

Women arc a great deal more involved and interested than men in the 
spectacle of social life; and there is also the probability that any ordinarily 
educated woman is less likely to have had a smattering of the Classics 
than any fairly well educated old man. 

She wnll have so many cultural advantages over such an old man that 
It is fair enough that he should ac least remember his ‘small’ Greek letters, 
even if he has forgotten the lesser-used ‘capitals’. 

In her feeling for books she will be far more catholic and comprehen- 
sive than he is and far less pedantic. 

After fiction, I am inclined to thmk that realistic and exciting lives of 
great social figures will be her favourite reading. There are few women 
who are not instinctive actresses and fewer still whose especial feminine 
egoism doesn’t find curious satisfaction, a more than aesthetic sympathy — 
something that even might be called empathy — m identifying itself with 
the career of any striking specimen of womanhood or girlhood that may 
have been singled out by fate or chance to arrive at some particular 
eminence. 

An old woman is naturally, in the nature of the case, handicapped, 
hindered and balked in the pursuit of what she has, as a woman, enjoyed 
all her days. I refer to her passion of curiosity with regard to new and 
unaccustomed social surromadmgs. These she loves to embrace in their 
minutest details and in their most imponderable atmospheric conditions. 

Any book therefore, whether written well or ill, artistically or clum- 
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sily, that iulflis the purpose of presenting to her vision a new milieu of 
social conditions, conditions in any class to which she is unaccustomed, m 
any country or any age unfamiliar to her. supplies her whole being, her 
whole feminine elan dc la vie, with a delicious vicarious satisfaction 
From the confinement of her bed-chamber, troin the prison of hei 
four walls, she can triumphantly escape, in the pages of such a book, 
as if upon a magic carpet, into a rich nc\t' world of people and things 
among which she can move and observe and listen and feel; comparing 
one aspect of it with another, and one atmospheric impression of it 
with another. 

This comparison of one set ot imponderable essences with anotliei 
set of imponderable essences is a woman’s supreme contribution to what 
might be termed the psychic aesthetics of life; and she has always at hei 
finger-tips in dealmg with what is strange and new^ to her all the con- 
trasting fields of social relations with which she is already familial 
A book of Memoirs, a book of Travel, a Biographical Sketch, a 
convmcmg and realistic work of Fiction, any of these will serve; and 
what an intelligent old woman craves is a pretty large variety of these, 
so that she can move quickly and with a renewed vicarious relish from 
one world of social experience to another 

The last thing she wants to do is to bank up and narrow down and 
canalize and specialize her activity She wants ever and always to expand 
her sphere. She wants to drain more and more deeply the dangerous and 
intoxicating cup of life’s shameless and scandalous and indecent reality. 

Yes, life, and only life, is what a woman in her old age is after; and she 
IS after it far more boldly and searchingly than in her shy and self- 
conscious and romantic girlliood; life in any form is what she craves as 
long as it is real, palpable, social, and made of flesh and blood. 

And something follows inevitably aird irresistibly from this: namely 
the fact that what the woman demands — Lamb speaks beautifully of 
this when he compares his sister’s choice of books with his own — is 
Nature; Nature in all her confused and chaotic cnsemhle Thus what a 
woman wants from books is a certain realizable, thougih it mav be a 
quite arbitrary and imaginary, contemporaneousness 
In other words though she may be reading of the lover of Lord Byrou 
or of the intrigues at the Court of Catharine of Russia, or of the adventures 
of an American Ambassadress among the Nazis, or of a mystical group of 
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travellers in Tibet, the details that arrest her attention take upon them, 
as she moves among them, the vividness of things ciyoved and suffered 
here and now. 

Shaw*s Pyghhilwn is only an extreme cancaluix oi the aniazn.g power 
all women possess ot 'diheu-shi fling and of gliding intact from social 
circle to social circle Nothmg could be more different from this than 
what an old man requires from the books he reads. 

What he wants is, of course, Life too; but it is Life at a cenain distance, 
Life winnowed, sifted, selected, refined upon. Life in a Minor, Life as it 
tickles the virtuoso-palate — and this applies to many an old fellow who 
wouldn’t know the meaning of one of these long words, though they 
describe exactly what he is in essence — of an erudite, aesthetic, ethno- 
logical, chronological, philological, paleographical, philosophical epicure ’ 

It might even be said that what an old man wants is not Life at all, but 
an escape from Life into Himself Schopenhauer maintained that the 
‘Nirvana’ of the all-devouring self— that is to say its escape from the 
terrible urge of the Will to Live — is reached in childhood and old age 
by means of ‘the outward eye’, in other woids by forgetting ourselves 
and losing ourselves in our absorbed mterest in outward things. 

In one important sense this is perfectly true, but in the case of w’omen 
It must be qualified by a certain peculiar element that enters into their 
zest for new hfe-circles and new concatenations of the life-drama. This 
element might be desciibed as a ‘diffused maternal possessiveness’, save 
that its kind of possessiveness is the projection of a very ubiquitous and a 
very evasive self 

There is, however, much less social ubiquity in the possessive element of 
an old man’s ‘outward eye’. His interests may be just sufficiently outward 
to escape the treacherous urge of ‘the Will to Live’; but they are narrowed 
down to ‘minute particulars’. They do not include those wdder atmos- 
pheric essences in which women lose themselves to find themselves. 
When old men escape the ‘Will to Live ’ m objective interests, the field 
of their concern is drastically directed towards a particular groove oi 
furrow' 

What old men want to do is to make deeper and ever deeper some 
specialized channel of continuity for the river of their conscious life. And 
this channel will be all the better adapted to their purpose the more rocky 
and resistant is the soil in which they dig. 
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The last thing they want is a soft and sandy bed for tne stream they are 
engaged in carrying forward. They instinctively feel that such a bed, 
with Its silt and shallows and sand-banks, might suck down and swallow 
up the w'ater they art so carefully guiding. 

And yet the resistance of the substance through which the channel 
passes must not be too extreme. An old man’s mental strength, like his 
physical strength, is by no means inexliaustible; and the whole trend of 
his labour would come to nothing if his energy wilted. 

Well! We ask once more what kind of book best supplies this desirable 
element, this clement of difficulty, and yet of difficulty that yields to 
industry and routine? 

The answer can be given in a word. What the old man requires is 
simply wffiat has come by general consent to be called a Classic. Well 
then, let us consider in the light of oui argument one or two of these 
‘classics’. Montaigne’s Essays in Cotton’s translation, Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister m Carlyle’s, or Rabelais, in the famous Urquhart version, 
imdoubtedly offer, even their Anglicized form, the ‘difficulty’ we require. 

But what is called a dead language can obviously serve our turn better 
still. I am all in favour of my old gentlemen being allowed to use at his 
present age what he was forbidden to use in his boyhood, namely a 
literal translation, but I am equally certain that he will not get the subtler 
and rarer advantages of his leisure until he habitually turns the pages of 
that unique epitome of human civilization, Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon! 

Most old men arc — and accordmg to my present doctrine have a 
perfect right to be — what used to be called ‘selfish’. Now this ‘selfishness 
of old age is precisely the attribute which they share with those extremely 
young children whose conscience has not yet been, as we say of animals, 
broken-^in to its human responsibihty; and it is quite a different sort of 
thing from the selfishness of young men and of middle-aged men. 

In these latter cases there is a violent conflict within the conscience itself 
between the passionate impulse to strike out for ‘Number One’, an impulse 
often thoroughly justified, and some equally passionate imperative against 
striking out. But in old age there is no such conflict. The ‘selfishness’ 
of an old man is no longer a struggle between two potent and over- 
ruhng impulses. It is a cult, a method of life, a system of aesthetic 
development, in a word a pragmatic philosophy. 
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Youth and iniddl e-age are still contending in the world's great arena, 
each of them using sometimes one weapon and sometimes another. 
Youth and niiddle-agc are involved in the active stream of histors’- 
making. Their life-canoes are always lurching and pitching and rocking 
m the criss-cross currents and wind-blown estuaries of evolution itself 
They have no detachment from the Will-to-Livc, no escape from the 
struggle for existence. Their lives are aggravated by sex and complicated 
by offspring. The lure of riches and power and fame seduces them in one 
direction while the lure of an heroic and spectacular sacrifice of these 
thmgs attracts them in another. 

But old men are no longer in the arena. They but usurp their life'; 
and unless they have the wisdom of Nestoi or the white magic of 
Melchizedek they are a burden on the community and a care to then- 
relatives. 

Yes, the truth is that unless old men possess some deep interior life of 
their own they are almost bound to hang like millstones round the 
necks of their children and their children’s children. Nor is it to be 
supposed, though he possesses all the natural vanity in the world, that 
this state of things can be completely concealed from an old man. He is 
really alone in aia unsympathetic world and in his heart he knows that he 
IS. He knows that m spite of all the care that suriounds him his death will 
be a relief if not an unspeakable comfort to his survivors. 

How then can we old men acquire deep and secret life of our owns 
Well! Let us have the courage of our bookishness for once and boldly 
say: ‘By the magic of certain books!’ And what are these books? They 
are those tjaat the human race itself has handed down to us for this very 
identical purpose ! There are the volumes to the composition of which 
the two supreme qualities of all great literature have contributed: namely 
the old wives’ wisdom of the author’s particular race expressed in poem 
and proverb, and the uncommunicable mystery of personal style in 
which is revealed the god-devil within the man himself. 

At this point, however, emerges a tremendous problem; the problem 
of the difficulty of the ‘foreign’ language. Luckily we Britishers are 
already in possession of several world-famous Classics that for us need no 
translation. Such are the Plays of Shakespeare. Such is Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy. Such are the Poems of Mdton and the Works of Sir 
Thomas Browne. Such is Sterne’s Tristam Shandy and the Essays of 
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Lamb and the Poems of Keats. Such are the novels of Scott, Jane Austen, 
and Charles Dickens 

Iz often happens, however, that the less classical a writer is the more he 
tends to eke out his weakness by a richly idiosyncratic or complicated 
style This stylistic quality allures us when we arc young, and wc all 
have had m early days the somewhat humiliatnig experience of finding 
that on our first acquaintance with the greater Classics these iamous works 
present themselves to our restless intelligence as simply dull. And indeed 
m contacts with our religious, erotic and political passions they ate dull 
This is a fact that cannot be gainsaid. Their unqualified fluidity, trans- 
parency and objectivity, not to speak of their aesthetic humility and 
impersonality, soft-pedal to such a tune those exciting adjuncts of our 
combative personalities, passion and self-pity, that the atmosphere is 
denuded of the electricity to which we are accustomed 

Their shameless earthiness, too, and theii mcorrigible humour, together 
with their scandalously secular and impartial attitude towards every sort 
of condition of God, demigod or super-god, of necessity confines their 
strongest appeal not only to the extremely young and to the 'well- 
stricken in years’, but to those who for any other reason have come to be 
detached from the hotter fevers of sex, race, and religion. 

The important thing is to be absolutely honest with ourselves as to the 
nature of our response to the classics. Children as a rule can’t help being 
honest m this sense; while old people — at least old men — have as a rule 
been driven by the sheer pressure of the struggle foi existence to free then- 
minds from the worst extravagancies of cultural affectation. 

At the same time, as the wise sophist said, man remains 'j;he measure 
of all things’ and it is stupid not to be interested in the verdict of the 
human race upon literature, as that verdict is sifted out during the long 
centuries. 

It cannot, howevei, be denied that there is a loss as well as a gain in aii)^ 
exclusive devotion to these masterpieces of the human race. But this is 
a loss more prominent in youth and middle-age than in old age; and to 
discover what it is we have only to question the many readers of books 
who can no more enjoy a classic of this sort than they can enjoy Greek. 

It IS the loss of the immediate stimulus of topical interest. The supreme 
classics of humanity represent the wisdom of the ancient Earth herself, 
as contrasted with the mercurial passions of the passing moment; and 
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Since Liiey represent che eternally lecurrent emocions of liumanilv 
their tone tends to be simple and deep rather than mvolved and startling; 
and it is therefore natural enough that to a reader who is 'out\ as wc say, 
to get a thrilling sensation they prove disappointmg. Their emotional 
subject-matter is oid too. as well as eternally buoyant and fresh, and on 
both these counts they make a special appeal to old age 

It IS here too that early education plays such a dominant parr, giving 
those who have had the great luck to be forced to acqiihc a sniatterUig of 
Greek and Latin an incalculable and most unfair advantage Merely to 
have acquired the trick of converting the Greek letters into some sort of 
coiresponduig English sounds — which the poorest of linguists can learn 
to do — IS an unbelievable “open sesame’ to an inexhaustible treasure- 
house of poetry and philosophy. 

I do not mean that a dignified, simple prose ciauslation of cither Iliad 
or Odyssey, and to my mind by far the best of all is the American one m 
the *Loeb Classics’, doesn’t give you the substance of the Homeric 
Poems 

It does do this; and does it well. What 1 mean is it doesn’t, and in the 
nature of the case cannot, give you the feeling of the style. 

Now I have already, I hope, converted my reader to tnc importance of 
some, though not too difficult, obstacles m the path of an old man “on 
literary pleasure bene’ 

The sort of obstacle 1 have in muid would simply iniply some mechani- 
cal effort or pin sical movement which in the course of our reading would 
tempt the mind and provoke the imagination to dilate at random and in 
errant faslnon over what it is about And no better intermission, no 
better senes of intermissions, could possibly be found than the necessity 
of ‘looking up’ words in a dictionary, preferably m a big dictionary, like 
Lid-dell and Scott's Greek Lexicon. 

Grammar and Syntax can be permitted to recede to a secondary place 
111 this case, since as a rule the more bewildering changes in moods and 
tenses are allowed for in a good lexicon. 

The mere hunt for a particular word m this unequalled rreasure-housc 
is bound to result in various side-trackings of the wayfaring inmd, which 
are in themselves often more suggestive and more illuminating than the 
discovery of the particular meaning we are after. The value of either the 
Iliad or the Odyssey in the final education of any human soul is increased 
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rather than diminished if this particular Disciple ol Life is the rcv'crso of 
a trained scholar. 

We are forced to go slow And slow going when 'Cc tread a path 
like this — where every step opens up some new imaginative vista — 
IS as good, if not better, than to be carried on the back of Pegasus. 

But whether rough oi smooth, easy or retarded, any journey m com- 
pany with the oldest as well as the greatest, of the woild’s poets is bound 
to throw the simplest detail of our daily life into a fresh and redeeming 
perspective. Once fairly launched on the Homeric tide all manner of 
unexpected illuminations, affecting profoundly our secrctcst attitude to 
life, flash upon our course. 

And it seems to me that among such illuminations, as the number of 
the days bebmd us increase, and of those before us lessen, the most 
formidable and startling is the very one upon 'which wc can fall back with 
the deepest security. 

Curiously enough this essential ‘secret' of Homer — to use Matthew 
Arnold’s suggestive word in a different connection — seems to be exactly 
the mental gesture with which the youngest of our great English poets, 
I mean John Keats, fortified his amorfati, his exultant acceptance of things. 
‘When I hear’, he writes in one of his letters — I paraphrase his words — 
‘of any fiicnd of mine crushingly hit by some devilisb concatenation of evil 
chances, I say to myself* ‘Well! Mi. So and So has now his grand chance of 
testing the resources of his spirit.^ 

Be It noted that Keats doesn’t say: ‘of his faith in God’, nor does he say 
‘of submitting to what Science teaches’. The implication is that Mr. 
So-and-So’s lonely and solitary soul, when confronted by an evil chance 
in a chaos of conflictmg forces, has nothing it can fall back upon save that 
mysterious creator, able to create anythuig out of nothmg, namely his 
own deep soul. 

Homer is not merely the greatest poet of the human race; he is also, 
though to some mmds this will sound a crazy paradox, its wisest philoso- 
pher. The abiding ntmo^phcrc of the Homeric Poems, the element in 
them rhat quickens and heightens and colours the Homeric philosophy, 
the element in them which is the real essence of the Homeric philosophy, 
ds, like all livmg principles, easier to feel and to act upon than to describe 
in words. I suppose the only word that comes near it is the simple old- 
fashioned word ‘poetic’. 
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The Homeric attitude to life is certainly too vical and coo organic to 
lend Itself to scientific analysis or logical summary. Religiorx enters into 
it; Morality enters into it; and the whole thuig is rounded ofFR' a Philo- 
sophy which IS far deeper and subtler than appears on the surface. The 
instinct of worship and the categorical imperative of conscience are in 
Homer fused together by poetry; and so become more malleable and 
flexible and brought into closer relation with the fluidity of actual life 
than when they dominate the field in isolation from each other. 

The Homeric philosophy is in fact the philosophy of old expedience. 
This is one of the reasons why it is naturally more adapted to old age than 
any other. 

The real truth about it seems to be that the Homeric attitude to life 
is the one to which the generations of mankind naturally revert when the 
Messiahs and the Prophets and the Politicians and the Priests and the Law- 
givers and the levolutionaiy’ and reactionary Dictators let them alone to 
follow their own choice. Yes, to this they return after every deviation 
and every compulsion, like water seeking its level! 

And although the Homeric temper is magical and superstitious ic 
rejects saintliness; nor has its morale any of the imaginative '^nbrant pity 
which was brought into the world by the Christian Religion. 

At the same time nobody subjected to its constant influence could 
lightly indulge m brutality, vulgarity, or hopeless cynicism. But I would 
like to be more definite still with regard to the Philosophy of Homer; 
for what wc have here is, it seems to me, nothing more or less than that 
actual Pluralism advocated so eloquently and philosophically by William 
James in defiance of rational logic, and embodied so poetically by Walt 
Whitman, the Pluralistic concept of reality which might indeed be 
regarded as the American Philosophy par excellence. 

The assumption at the back of both the Iliad and the Odyssey seems to 
be that our present ill-omened Dimension of Life floats like a blood-stained 
bubble on the surface of an unfathomable Multiverse of Mysteries. 

It is in Homer s world in fact, not in the world of Hegel or of Herbert 
Spencer that we ordinary men live. Yes, our vrorld is a world of 'the 
Many’ rather than of 'the One’, In a most literal sense it is a poly- 
theistic world of many gods. It is a world not under fate alone, nor under 
providence alone; but, as we realize more and more vividly as we grow 
older, under many conflicting Forces, some of them divmc and some of 
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tiiem diabolic and some of them ivithoi<^ am purpo^--' -h^njciei m 
meaning or consciousness at all! 

It is a world ruled over by Chance and De‘:tiny and Necessity and 
Nemesis and the Erinyes: by gods many and demigods many; by super- 
human heroes and sub-human monsters. We needn't be as old as Nestor 
to recognize that the philosophy of Homer is the philosophy of a wise 
old man. At any rate it certainly is superior not only to Stomisni and 
Epicureanism but to the Systems of Plato and Ariscotle. 

As he sat at the banquet in the Palace of Alcinous listening to Dciiio- 
docus the Bard whose song and whose harp melted his soul in sobs, the 
crafty hero of the Odyssey declares before them all that even for him the 
sacker of Troy, even for him the winner of the armour of Achilles, even 
for him the friend of Pallas Athene, it is ‘the Song made tor those } ct 
to be born' and bom out of the tragic and heroic happenings of the past, 
the Song listened to in the shadowy hall, when the soul is satisfied with 
meat and the winecup is filled and the fire burns on the hearth, that 
remains the sw^eetest thing in the whole world. 

Alternate moods of defiance of Chance and resignation to Fate; alter- 
nate moods of a grim wrcstlmg with Necessity and a patient reverence 
for the Erinyes seem mdeed as v/e give ourselves up to this tremendous 
music better adapted to our present dimension of the inultiverse than the 
softer, tenderer, more sensitized, more elaborate emotions that stir in 
adequate response to the rounded-off systems of modern mctaphysic. 

We are all confronted in our abysmal loneliness by various ‘seas of 
troubles'; and, ‘taking arms' against these, all we can depend on is our 
own fighting spirit. The ignorant impetuosity of youth loves to reduce 
all mysteries to one mystery; the short-sighted shrewdness of middle-age 
wants to analyse every atom of this same one mystery; while all the while 
the terrible common sense of old age sees them both as subjected to a 
thousand multifarious influences at once baleful and beneficient. 

The adamantine Barrier of Time and Space to which all living souls 
among us to-day are subject, separating completely this present Dimen- 
sion from all others — lo ! Homer has lifted it and the resultant world is 
nothing less than the unfathomable Multiverse itself, full of unpredictable 
chances and accidents and surprises, full of formidable superhuman 
presences, some of them ‘on our side', some hostile to us, but none 
without their own peculiar influence on the current of our destiny. 
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NoV' the combined effect of all these contradicton- forces ui Homei i . 
to throw each particular man and woman back upon their imderlving 
selves, back upon their detached, observant, watchful undistracted, un- 
propitiated inmost souls, those conscious, shapeless, possiblv immortal 
identities, for whose particular experience, it would almosr seem, the 
whole gamut of our cosmogonic diversin-in-diiahtv and dualirN-in- 
diversity has been conjured up! 

Yes, the general drift of all these contradictory influences, swirling up 
so chaotically about our path, is to force us into a position of defensive 
lonelmess, a loneliness which at bottom is absolute, a loneliness that in 
spite of all the friendly presences that surround us, and in spite of all our 
own resilience out of misfortune, can only be described as Tragic 

But it IS just this pluralistic and multifarious view of things, lending 
itself at once to a proud emphasis upon the individual and a tragic heigh- 
tening of his loneliness, that renders Homer the best author in the world 
for the support and inspiration of old age. 

The difficulty is the language; and to many of us this is an insuperable 
barrier. But, as I have hinted, if only we can get as far as recognizing 
and pronouncing — in some fashion or other! — the Greek letters, 
why, then, armed with almost any ordmary prose-tianslation — pre- 
ferably neither a ‘beautifully-written’ one, not a slangy ‘naturalistic’ 
one — we can push off our boat on the immemorial classic river that 
leads to the richest happiness — a book-worm holding the rod this time, 
and not on the hook! — a man can ever know within four walls! 

Well, so much for our first choice m literatme for old age’ And 
continuing to speak as an old man myself rather than as an old woman — 
though few old men, I fancy, could boast a larger ingredient of the old 
woman in their psychic make-up than I — I would myself suggest a 
leisurely and protracted perusal of the Gargantua and Pantagruel of 
Rabelais. 

Here an old man will find just that particular quality, so lacking m 
Homer and yet so essential to any full and rich acceptance of life in our 
Present Dimension, that might be called a planetary unfastidiousness 

From Homer we learn to live stoically and resolutely in the eternal 
Continuity — poetically selected from the rubble and flotsam — of all the 
symbolic moments in the lives of the generations. In Rabelais we warm 
our old bones at the eternally rekmdled central fire of life itself In 
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Homer we wander for ever round the magical circumference of human 
experience, rejecting much, selecting much, eulogizing much, but always 
retammg a calm spirit and a crafty head, as is proper for those who in 
their critical moments call upon Pallas Athene ! 

As subjects of the great king Gargantua however, the flag of our 
cultural mandate is hoisted at the opposite pole, or at no pole at all. 

At the Equator of our Tellurian Circle it is hoisted: for under the 
power of the divine drug called Panfagfuelion we learn how to take ‘the 
Kingdom of the Multi verse’ by storm; neither selecting anything m par- 
ticular nor rejecting anything in particular, but squeezing the Pomegra- 
nates of Divine Ecstasy even as the cattle of the field chew their cud of 
common grass ! 

An old man who reads Rabelais with inexliaustible attention, planetary 
sentence by planetary sentence, is likely enough, without articulate 
awareness as to how the process has worked upon him, to have acquired 
as many tricks to defeat the devils of our misery as Panurge carried about 
with him to harass the unfortunate ‘Watch’ in the Streets of Paris! 
Of course in these subtle psychic-sensuous matters we have got to aim at 
a certain frank and free Pelagianism; at any rate at something which shall 
be the extreme opposite of wicked, despair-inducing Calvinism. 

We must in fact behove that our human intelligence and will-power 
play the dominant part in our choice of books. But alas! I’m afraid that 
in this delicately-adjusted matter our will is anything but absolutely 
free! 

We arc not predestined in all; but we probably are predestined m 
three-quarters or four-fifths of our being. What predestines us, however, 
is not that appalling God-Devil, for believing m whom with such devoted 
ferocity the Church — making her greatest theological mistake — canon- 
ized Augustine, but simply our particular human character. 

Heredity and Environment make up no doubt, in our modern Holy 
Office under Monseigneur Pasteur and Cardinal Pavlov, a pretty fair 
substitute for the old orthodoxy; but I gather that even the scientific 
determinism of these new Inquisitors doesn’t cover quite the whole field. 
Something is left over for which neither the old or the nevr Dogmatism 
can account. A man is more than a walking amalgam of his parents and 
his school. 

The logical onental myth of pre- and re-incamation — even though it 
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were without a grain of truth — would at least be a witness to a deep 
instinct in us that protests against both die Calvimstic and rhe Scientific 
dogma of mexorable Determinism. 

And It is for the sake of this precious margm of our being where within 
the given limits we ate pri^'ilcged to assert ourselves, that this matter of 
the choice of books — especially in old age when ’vc have learnt by bitter 
experience just how far we can tamper wurh our inherited disDosition — 
IS so peculiarly important. 

Of the books that have been accepted by the human race as 'classics’ 
there may be said to be two mam types: those we enjoy for their style 
and those Vvc enjoy for their effect upon our secret culture and our 
individual enjoyment of life. 

The two kinds frequently overlap; and it often happens that in a 
writer’s style there arc overtones and undertones diat convey all 
manner of magical intimations for the alert senses. But though the great 
stylists can frequently serve us in enlargmg the circle of our aesthetic 
appreciation, wdiere they fail us — diough there arc exceptions like Walter 
Pater — is in the extremely important matter of our reaction to Life m 
General, the problem in fact of how we arc to feel widi that portion of 
our being which is completely indifferent to form and fashion and con- 
cerned only with our vital planetaiy sensations. 

I want to avoid all freakish personal prejudice in this chapter; but it is 
hard, I think, for any real student not to be prejudiced against wealthy 
bibliophiles and collectors of rare editions ! Do not such persons strike one 
as Ignoble compared with the collectors of fossils, and as frivolous com- 
pared with the virtuosos in old china? And do not all these pretentious 
pets in book-covers with their smug, uncut pages and dieir immaculate 
arts and crafts virginity, fill all honest bookworms with a peculiar and 
special distaste? 

The real book-lover, if I may say so without offence, is hke an un- 
ashamed whoremonger where his grand passion is concerned, m that 
he prefers books that have acquired a certain rich and mellow familiarity 
from the mere fact of having been so often embraced! 

The Italian philosopher Croce hazards the paradox chat the long 
generations of devoted readers play an organic role in the creation of the 
magic that enthrals them; and although this may be carrying things rather 
far, it IS surely not too much to say that any true classic that has becai read 
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again and again century after centuiy by tliousind*? of reader'; doc^ coni 
at last to resemble some immemorial religions Liturgy that everybody 
knows by heart and whose evciy syllable is charged with soa'iethnig 
beyond and above its plain and obvious significance 

Anyone familiar wntli the Collects of the English Prayer-book who 
chanced to stumble unexpectedly upon w’ords like these: ‘O God, from 
whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works do proceed; 
Give unto thy servant that peace \vhicli the world camioi: give; that 
both our hearts mav be set to obey dry conimandmeiics. and also that b\' 
thee we being defended from the fear of our enemies may pass our time 
in rest and quietness; through the merits of Jesus Christ our Saviour’ ~ 
or upon words like these: 'Lighten our darkness, v'c beseech thee, O 
Lord; and by thy great mercy defend us from all perils and dangers of 
this night; for the love of thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ’ ■— or 
like these: 'Lord of all power and might, who art the author and giver 
of all good things; graft in oiir hearts the love of thy Name, increase in 
us true religion, nourish us with all goodness, and of thy great mere}* 
keep us in the same — ’ or like these: 'Grant wc beseech thee, mercifid 
Lord, to thy faithful people pardon and peace, that they may be cleansed 
from all their sms, and serve thee with a quiet mind; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord — ’ anyone I say, who chanced to scumble unexpectedly 
upon such words could hardly fail to experience, quite beyond the 
obvious and plain mcanmg of the words, something of the gathered-up 
burden, solemn and tragic, but surely 'not harsh nor grating, though of 
ample power to chasten and subdue’, of chose heightened moments of 
Birth and Death, those Separations and Pxconciliations, those long 
Farewells, and miraculous Recoveries, that are, according to Homer, the 
best excuse the gods can offer for the way things are upon the earth; 
since at least they are sufFiciently beautiful and mvstenous to 'make a 
song for the generations to come’'. 

But at this point a curious and. rather piquant question arises — ib it 
possible to convert the type of person who lov-.'S reading exciting stones 
and indeed is what might be called a passionate reader, into a thorough- 
paced, or perhaps I ought to say a thorough-mandibled hookworm^ 

I am inclined myself to doubt it — though I confess I do know’' caj^es 
where something very like it has happened. But I suspect there must have 
been a true bookworm-bacillus — even if not advanced as far as the 
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fmbn!^0“Stage =■» latent m the temperament of tliesf ‘fiction-fiends' 
that an accidental allusion m one of their ‘best-sellers’ — perhaps a des- 
cription of some maniacal old scholar — had caused to germinate. 

Certainly no old man can be absolutely sure he lacks in his constitution 
the embryo of this divme grub until he has made a few resolute and 
industrious experiments. And by God^ he will be a hundred-fold 
rev/arded if he does discover it. 

Now It must be remembered that the fountain of good fiction, lively, 
topical, and contemporary, is not inexhaustible. Nor have we the right 
to assume that our aged fiction-lover can afford to subscribe to a good 
library, far less to purchase his precious drug. No, the only way, and I 
cannot emphasize this enough, to reach the inmost marrow-bone of the 
pleasure of reading is the ‘go slow’ with a Classic that itself refuses to be 
rushed. 

The slower you go and more you get; and in this ‘more’ is implied 
not only profit to soul and senses but intense and exquisite enjoyment. 
Drug-addicts must, of course, have their drugs, drunkards their drink, and 
fiction-fiends their hair-raising conundrums. Heaven forbid I should 
disparage with persecuting Pauline zeal the celestial escape from ‘the 
whips and scorns of time’ that these blessed nepenthes offer; but you 
would have to be far more paradoxical than Heniy James’s weird charac- 
ter in ‘the Tragic Muse’, Mr. Gabriel Nash, to uphold tlie thesis that 
‘other tilings being equal’ the escape from the pricks of life offered by a 
detcctive-story has any advantage over the escape offered bv a Classic 
‘that refuses to be rushed’, 

[ am inclined to think that in this gallant attempt to discover whethei 
or no you are a bookworm in embryo or not more help is to be afforded 
from any regular stylist like Sir Thomas Browne or Charles Lamb or 
Cowper m his Letters, or De Quincy in his ‘Opium-Eater’, than from the 
prophetic and philosophic writers who draw their inspiration more 
directly from the fountain source. 

It is perfectly true that from reading Goethe or Emerson or Whitman 
or Balzac or Dostoievsky or Gogol or Nietzsche a person can derive an 
enraptured and tipsy sense of having their passions purged and their 
spirit released by an imaginary absorption in certain beautiful and 
terrible elements of life. 

But one thing cannot be claimed on behalf of these great inspirers of 
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the spirit and that is that they offer much help in developing bookworm 
grubs into the full-grovm creatures. For this purpose t really is essential 
to read the famous stylists of our own mother-tongue, men who arc of 
an extremely different type of intellectual calibre from Goethe or Dostoi- 
evsky or Nietzsche or A4ontaigne, those creators of new ideas and dis- 
coverers of new paths. Writers like the ones I have just named are per- 
petually giving us agitating and illuminatmg revelations; but they do not 
set us upon any alluring, comforting, absorbmg, liberating, literary 
problems. They obsess us like demons, they redeem us like angels, they 
dominate us like tyranls. They refuse to fill the one role in our old age 
that we pine to have filled — the role of wise and patient and understand- 
ing schoolmasters in the difficult and delicate art of words. 

Nor can the Great Classics, like Homer and Shakespeare and Rabelais 
and Cervantes, help us in this. It is the stylists we need It is the stylists 
alone who can rouse in us an interest in words for the sake of words, and 
in rhythms for the salcc of rhythms. 

Take for instance Sir Thomas Browne. Sir Thomas’s private philo- 
sophy must have given a gracious, mellow, and mystery-charged back- 
ground to many a golden walk along the banks of that pleasant Norwich 
river when the sun was shining on the lazy barges and red-brown sails; 
but it must be confessed that when an old man grjcdil\ craves, as he craves 
his loaf of wholemeal bread and his pot of strong tea, the simple taste of a 
page of Homer or Rabelais or Don Quixote, he can hardly get what he 
wants from the euphonious and sonorous reverberations of Browne’s 
Hydnotaphia, though it is the most nchly-cadenccd and subtly-harmonized 
prose in our tongue 1 

Here are no primeval or elemental abandonments. Here are no 
pantheistic orgies or mystical fusions. Here are no grammatical reefs and 
shoals to set our irresponsible thoughts drifting towards the Happy 
Islands! But aye, what divine harmomes! What ebbings and flowings 
of planetary assonance! ‘Oblivion is not to be hired. The greater part 
must be content to be as though they had not been, to be found in the 
register of God, not in the record of man. Twenty-seven names make up 
the first story before the flood, and the recorded names ever since contain 
not one living century. The number of the dead long exceedeth all that 
shall live. The mght of time far surpasseth the day, and who knows 
when was the equinox? Every hour adds to that current arithmetick, 
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which scarce stands one moment. And since draih must be the Ltictna of 
life, and even Pagasus could doubt, whether thus to live were to die: 
since our longest sun sets at right descensiorxs, and. makes but winter arches, 
and therefore it cannot be long before we he down in darkness and have 
our light in ashes; since the brother of death dajly haunts us vrith dying 
mementos, and time that grows old m itself, bids us hope no long dura- 
tion — diruturniry is a dream and folly of expectation. 

‘Darlaiess and light divide the course of time, and obLvion shares with 
memory a great part even of our living beings, wc slightly remember our 
felicities, and the smartest strokes of aliiiciion leave but short smart upon 
us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows destroy- us or themselves 
To weep into stones arc fables. AfSictions induce callosities; miseries are 
slippery, or fall like snow upon us, which notwithstanding is no urJiappy 
stupidity. . - . 

‘A great part of antiquity contented their hopes of subsisteiicy with a 
transmigration of their souls; a good way to continue their memories, 
while having the advantage of plural successions, they could not but act 
something remarkable in such variety of beings, and enjoying the fame 
of then* past selves, make accumulation of glory unto their last durations. 
Others, rather than be lost in the uncomfortable night of nothmg, were 
content to recede into the common being, and make one particle of the 
public soul of all things, which was no more than to return into their 
unknown and divine original again. Egyptian ingenuity was more un- 
satisfied, contriving their bodies in sweet consistencies, to attend the return 
of their souls. But all was vamty, feeding the wind, and folly. The 
Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice now 
consumeth. Mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. . . . 

‘But man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, 
solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting cere- 
monies of bravery in the infamy of his nature. 

‘Life is a pure flame and we live by an invisible sun within us A small 
fire sufficeth for life, great flames seemed too little after death, while men 
vainly affected precious pyres, and to bum like Sardanapalus; but the 
wisdom of funeral laws found the folly of prodigal blazes, and reduced 
undoing fires unto the rule of sober obsequies, wherein few could be so 
mean as not to provide w’-ood, pitch, a mourner, and an urn ’ 
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Though a devoted admirer of Sir Thomas Browne L impeuicend) con- 
fess that after following for the thousandth time these undulating waves 
of majestic sound with then* tidal over-brimmings and guttural with- 
drawings and their tossings up of sandal- wood flotsam from the death- 
pyres of half the w^orld I am still of the opinion diat the primary appeal 
this master-creator of verbal harmonies is rather to the pure aesthetic 
sense than to that richer synthesis of sensuous, emotional, and mental 
reaction such as makes us curse God with ^schylus, trust in linn with fob 
or doubt his existence with Shakespeare. 

But the point I W'ant to make j‘ust here is that an old man who has been 
a lover of books all his life already knows our English stylists by Ucau. One 
of Lamb’s essays, or a page or two of Burton, or Sterne, or Swift, or 
Browne, or Jeremy Taylor, or Bmiyan, or Jane Austen, or Hazhtt, or 
Stevenson, \vould no doubt brmg back to him familiar vistas of the 
peculiar aesthetic or sensuous or moral vision of the writer in question, 
but what he craves is something more than this, something more difficulty 
somethmg Avhosc very difEculty brings all manner of new, fresh, original, 
unexpected thoughts; and above all something that will offer the shock 
of a definite mechanical interruption, like ‘looking out words’ m a diction- 
ary — over which, as over a rock in mid-stream, the current of his feelings 
is broken into clouds of memories that the wind may carry far away from 
the hour, the book, and the place. 

All elderly hook-lovers, whether they use their own books or borrow 
from public libraries, arc only too familiar with the teasing feeling of 
knounng a book too well. 

It is the same with our lyric poets. When you know by heart every one 
of the half a dozen famous Odes of John Keats what pleasure is there in 
readmg them? There is still pleasure in reciting them to a friend, or even 
to the four winds when we’re alone in the open air; but the urge to read 
them has gone. 

And so we are brought back again once more to what is really the chief 
burden of my doctrine as far as the reading of the old is concerned, namel}^ 
the study of a foreign language, preferably a dead one, and the use of a 
dictionary. 

Contrast is the grand cause of human enj'oyment; and the simplest con- 
tact available to an old man whose kettle is not yet boiling, who has 
already had his walk abroad, and who is lucky enough to have no visitors, 
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IS the contras: fron* the ‘c«.bv mailing’ over a halcyon sea of lamiliar words 
to the divmg under the huniining waters of a dictionaries pages to solve 
the mystery of words that are weird and strange. 

Lucky, yea thrice lucky, is the old man who without being by tempera- 
ment what we call a scholar can recall enough of his early schooling to be 
able to use Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon ^ Nobody could turn the 
pages for a day of tins amazing coinpiiation without becoming aware that 
in the myriad-mouthed ocean of Greek words he is disporting himself m 
the Tons et origo’ of Wesccrii Civilization. 

Yes, this ‘looking out' words, if the V'oids are Greek ones, offers a 
double advantage. For eidier die agreeable difficulty of this small effort 
causes our mmd to wander away among its own past impressions, when 
It is likcl}^ enough it may encounter some particular recollection, isolated 
and purged by time, that shall startle us with an indescribable thrill of 
happiness, or the mere fact of bemg free to wander through this universal 
treasure-house may brmg us bolt up against some chancc-selected word 
that may m itself prove a veritable postern-gate into the ‘Appian 
of race-memory. 

In any case if we arc dealuig with this particular Lexicon our soul can 
bathe in the fountains of all the Muses by Imgermg for an hour in the 
divine airs that blow upon us through tins enchanted gate. On these airs 
float the essences of the rarest thoughts, of the deepest poetry, of the truest 
wisdom that Homo Sapiens, latest-born of the salt mud, has so far 
attamed. 

Before the Macedonian Phalanx, before the Roman Legions, before 
the Mediaeval Crusaders, before the turbans and scimitars of Islam, 
Greek poetry, Greek drama, Greek philosophy, Greek history, Greek 
psychology had already created for us Westerners the modes of thought, 
the methods of analysis, the principles of private virtue, the ideals of 
public democracy, every one of the human values in fact which Europe 
and America have come to regard along with our Semitic Religion 
as the most important issues of evolution 

As we turn the pages of this Book of Books, winch has come to include 
the Greek Testament, we recogmze that here are enslirmed the living 
elements of the richest and subtlest and loveliest language that has ever 
appeared, or ever will appear, on the face of the earth: a language more 
malleable and more beautiful to mortal ears, and more adapted to what 
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Sight, couch, taste, smell, along with our ears and brains and intima- 
tions of instinct report of this terraqueous wor d, than any other that 
Antliropos has invented s ncc he destroyed the Neanderthal giants! 

Roman Law, English Poetry, French Criticism, German Philosophy, 
Italian Art, ail had to go to school to ihe Logos in the Greek Lexicon 
All our Wesccin ‘Ethos’ and 'Mores’, all our Western ^Esthetics, all the 
recurrent spirals of our evolution have advanced and retreated, and 
ad'^.^'anced and retreated again, within the elemental atmosphere ot these 
oceanic vowels and tellurian consonants. 

Any" aged book-lover in these days -wlio, v'lthout being a scholar, has 
at least leaint how to pronounce the Greek letters, has every justification 
for Jisteiiiiig with a certain humorous detachment to the eloquence 
about ‘creative work’ uttered by so many of his y'ounger friends. And 
he may feel tempted to inquire whether any' ol these unique originals 
have ever paused m their 'creative’ work to ponder upon the amount of 
receptive v ork implied in such an epitome of our Wcstciii World’s 
self-consciousnc.>s as is contained in the one thousand, six hundred and 
forcy-foiir pages of Dr Henry Liddel! and Dr Robert Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon: 

But e-ven if it is too great an cfforc to rub up a little rusty" Greek my 
present theme can be amply illustrated from the value to us of any foreign 
tongue, and Latin ^vould naturally" claim the next place. Latin cannot 
however — such at least is the experience of one singnlaily unscholarly 
but singularly bookish individual — play' a tenth of the part played by 
Greek m supplymg the imagination of any of us Westerners with grist for 
our sensuous and mental null. 

But the note upon which I would like to close this chapter concerns 
those particular wanderings of thought from the book before us — do wc 
say ‘in a bro\^aa study’ because of the old leather-bound volumes in which 
we are absorbed? — that bring back the most precious moments of our 
life. 

To launch the mind upon these the mechanical effort of using the 
dictionary for the words of any foreign laiaguagc, dead or living, is quite 
sufiicient. If old age has discovered anything at all by the mere length of 
its experience it has surely discovered that no playmg with literary appre- 
ciations, no analysis of aesthetic effects, no whimsical titillations of our 
humorous ‘funny-bone’ can by themselves evoke those divine moments 
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wherein Mncinosync, the Mother of the Muses, bestows her beatific 
vision. What she does, this mystenous Immortal — especially, I like to 
fancy, when it is a Greek v^ord that opens the ‘magic casement’— is to 
carry us away to some far-off scene, some far-off place where instead of 
any ordinary reasseinblmg or — of the elements of the occa- 

sion, instead cf any illuminating or obscuring of what occurred there, 
we are presented with a wimiowed essence of that remembered moment, 
with something that is more than a mirage though less palpable than a 
mist, something that is a mental eidolon projected from the impression 
upon our consciousness at that far-off time of the whole sensuous and 
psychic atmosphere of what we felt, but with all the rough edges of it, 
all che seamy side of it, all its garish rawness and daylight harshness, 
completely purged away i 

Even that ‘melting mood’ which touches us all sometimes, when 
the tears of a whole-hearted response to tlie majestic absolute ot beauty 
rise to the back of our eyeballs, though it may equal in passionate intensity, 
cannot surpass iii mysterious satisfaction what we derive from these 
transfigured Recurrences of the Past. Whether some secret law governing 
their appearance, some method that can infallibly evoke them, will ever 
be found I cannot say; but it would seem that the rudiments of such a 
discovery he in the fact that the gentle difl&culties offered to an industrious 
but uuscholarly mind b}' the study of a foreign tongue, especially if it 
be a dead tongue, arc able to do what easy reading cannot do, namely 
hypnotize us into forgetting our immediate purpose, our immediate 
anxiety, our immediate care, and transport us to the evasive shores of those 
Platonic Essences which arc the sceptic’s substitute for Heaven. 
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Might it not, after ail, be said, that the best wisdom old age can give us 
is summed up m the phrase second thoughts^ Thoughts ot second child- 
hood! Well, let it be so. Second childhood is a word that cuts both ways. 
It IS not all a reproach. 

As I have presumed so often to suggest, the link that undoubtedK 
does exist between Old Age and Intancy is a lucky Iinlc, a heavenly link, 
a blessed link! And it can be — for there have been inlauts who have 
strangled Hydias and humbled devils — a very formidable link. It is 
especially formidable, and indeed menacing and even dangerous when it 
confronts, with tlie potent wrath of the aged Merlin in the guise ol a 
child, the worst excesses of modern science. 

Certainly this war has unmasked Science and displaced her in her true 
colours. It is the vices of science that flourish most in war-timc. At the 
present moment, save for a few*" thrice-blessed palliatives for pain and 
patchings-up of broken bodies, Science is exhibiting a grosser brutality 
and a wilder fanaticism than has ever appeared in her short, fevensh, 
double-edged, cut-both-ways career! Her face has changed of late into 
the face of a monster, she has now begun to threaten everylhiiig that is 
most precious to us; precious in the only way in which the only cntcnoii 
we know anydniig about can judge of human values. 

I admit that to some alien species of livmg creaturei> as diftcreiit from 
the race to which for some t\veni:y-thousand years we men and women 
have belonged as ours is from the Cyclops’, Science as she has now shown 
herself, her mask now torn away, and her features revealed in all their 
Medusa-like ghastliness, might be completely acceptable. 

We are however still men and still the children of men. Wc are not 
yet those super-insects of the appalling world that with feverish zeal and 
demoniacal cunning this Immanent Monster, without heart, or face, or 
pity, or imagination, or conscience, or tradition, or any natural old- 
fashioned feeling, is busy creating ! 

Rehgion was bad enough. But though the bulk of it was thrust upon 
us from above, there were aspects of it that sprang up spontaneously in 
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our imagination and in our nerves and instincts, and in the iierv^es and 
instincts of other ordinaiy men like ourselves. 

It is clear that in the deliberate attempt made by the Church to force 
the orthodox Christian religion upon the mass of the people there was 
manifested the same uiiitv of mipiacable purpose as is displayed in the 
de-personalized features of modem Science 

But when all is said it remains that the Church did have m its tradition, 
and that Christianity did have m its principles, and still in a measure has, 
some connection with human feelmgs, human poetry, human loves and 
hates, human desires, and passions, and feai\,, and hopes, as these have 
existed since Homo Sapiens first buried his dead. 

But this new danger to the whole direction and mteniion or our 
evolution is of a much more seiious nature. This New Tyraimy, like the 
old Religious one, comes from above; thai is to say it presupposes the 
imposition and pitiless mfliction — upon the ordinary person, whose 
desire is to he a person — of a superhuman authority, whose cold-blooded 
and impersonal Propaganda plays upon the lowest as well as upon the 
highest of natural feelings. 

What these ‘Higher Authorities’, all these Teaders’ and ‘Messiahs’ 
and Priests and Prophets and Dictators have always made use of in their 
proud and cruel art of moulding the generations into Master-men and 
Untouchables, is the ignorance and superstition of the masses. Why 
was the Church mfaUible and supreme in the Middle Ages? Because the 
people were illiterate. 

At the present hour in his besotted attempt to reduce all Europe to 
vassalage what does Hitler deliberately piopose to do? He proposes to 
keep his serfs, especially the Poles and the Czechs, illiterate! 

We humorous amateurs of a sea-protected Island can afford to treat 
calmly the intense feeling which the rationalistic element in France 
displays towards a Church of which only individual spiritual leaders have 
protested against Hitler’s cruelty to the Jews, 

Dostoievsky’s fable of the Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers Kara- 
mazov sums up this feelmg and its crucial tension. The Church has not 
protected humanity, save m individual cases, with the authority that the 
situation demands. And why? Because the moth-like wings of Rehgion 
still hover, as we can see them do in Franco’s Spain, around the fragrant 
candles on the Golden Bough of authority from above! ^ 
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The uiicomfoitable rruth must be admuted that both our irireilectual 
dass and our aeschetic class have m these two supreme cases of Tyrannical 
Infallibility, that of the Church of God and that of the church of Science, 
played the whore. They have known perfeccly v/eli what was going on. 
They have seen how subtly the harmless humorous and kindly instincts 
of the ordinary man and woman can be thrown into a catastrophic 
landslide by the fanatics of infallibility exercised from above, whether 
such authority be State or Church. 

The curious thing is that there are great writers — and these are the 
supreme gemuses of humanity — whose work represents, embodies and 
is a medium for and a compendium of the comi-ion man’s attitude to 
life. 

But the champions of Infallibility', whether of Church or of State, or 
of Science, have it laid upon them, .is one of their chief duties, to give a 
superior tv/ist, a corrosive tinge, a corruptmg turn, a treacherous gloss 
to the work of such Mediums of Common Humanity as Homer and 
Rabelais and Shakespeare and Cervantes and Dickens and Walt Whitman 

When you inquire, my good reader, how it can possibly be that human 
civilization can advance and improve without the help of these plaguy 
conspiracies of ‘Great Men’, and widi nothing to urge it on but Nature 
herself and our ordinary human goodness and some obscure ‘stream of 
tendency working for righteousness’ from outside Nature, I would 
answ^er that it is a great mystery but that it is one of those mysterious 
‘open secrets’, as Goethe calls them, wliich belong to the essential character 
of our present Dimension; and not only so but which carry about with 
them a rumour and an intimation of the existence of Levels of Being 
totally beyond and outside the one we know. 

The charge most often brought against old age is that of weary, obstin- 
ate, and self-interested conservatism; and I do not deny that the leaders of 
revolutionary movements and the victims of reactionary tyrants are 
more often young men than old men such as that noble M. Herriot 
of France. Let youth rule the v/orld — let age steer the world ! 

But granting that the natural conservatism of the old has often been 
and will be agam a vicious drag upon human progress it must be remem- 
bered that there’s a completely different side to it, a side upon which it is 
well worth pondering, a side that at this particular juncture of history 
stands out in terrible relief. Most youthful and middle-aged thinker, 
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have a tendency to take the visible universe in v/hich we live /or granted. 

By this I mean that in all their habitual thoughts an.d feelings they have 
a tendency to assume as a basic axiom for all their theories that this 
material or chemical or mathematical Immensity about us — diis ethereal 
and terraqueous Immensity reported on by our senses and ^checked up\ 
as my brother Llewelyn would put ic, by Modern Science — is all there is 

Now why shouldn’t we, when thus tied down to this new Athanasian 
Creed be heartily grateful to the obstinate and instinctive conservatism 
of old age? All power to it if it is ready to do what dare not do, boldly 
defy this sinister 'bulge* made by the brassy Fortinbrases of Science in the 
ancient, cautious, and indispensable scepticism of the human race where the 
ultimate nature of reality is concerned; so that there should be, as with 
the Potsdam Philosophy of Hegel, an inrush of the devilish ttTanny of the 
All-111 -One Absolute ! 

This 'Glorious-VerduiT of the humane Scepticism of Old Age against 
an Infallible Science does what nothing less violent or terrible can do 
It attracts the thinking-channels of all the various types, classes, castes, 
species, races, sections, segments, grades, circles, levels, groups, ages, 
tastes, cultures, and conditions into which humanity is divided, and causes 
them to flow — like the ditches in the water-meadows of Dorchester 
when the ‘Drowner’ is at work — nearer and nearer to one another; until 
in a mamier startling and unfamiliar to any ‘drowner*, some four, some 
five, some six, seven, eight, nine, sluggish ditches are transformed into 
one fast-flowmg richly fructifying, minnow-bearing iioon-day-murmur- 
ing stream, to which each separate miniature Danube brings its own 
mental entelechy of shining sticklebacks, water-flies, and water-beetles! 

With us, therefore, something like a real democracy is at last in sight, 
the evolution of which, while it gathers itself together, implies as much 
conserving of the immemorial traditions of all of us individual animalculae 
as it implies a bolder, swifter, deeper, more sunlit 'stream of tendency*. 
Until the beginning of this war Modern Science was pre-eminently m tbe 
hands of young men; and out of all the philosophical and moral problems 
wherein the voice of old age is needed to strike a desirable balance it 
would seem that the place of Modem Science in human civilization needs 
It the most. 

Compared with all other branches of intellectual research Physical 
Science is dominated most frequently and most flagrantly by topical and 
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fashionable cults. These may be based upon veiy unsatisfactory evidence 
rmd they are always Liable to be chucked overboard, in tlim a decade, 
by a completely new set. 

But if the rank and file of modern scientists follow the prevailing 
theories with sheeplikc docility many of their leaders do worse than 
this. They tend ~ these famous and widely-honoured men — to emerge 
from their laboratories at increasingly frequent intervals and uttei 
opinions on the nature of the cosmos: and if the observations of clderh 
clergymen are sometimes a trifle fantastic, the opinions voiced by ‘great 
scientific authorities’ h?.ve philosophical value than Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns. 

Nothing It appears unfits a man more completely lor subtle speculative 
thought than long hours spent m a P.escarch Laboratoiy. An organ- 
grinder, a pavement-artist, a circus-clown knows far more about ‘the 
Riddle of the Universe’ than these bigots; each one of whom has as 
many letters after hr^ name is Field-Marshal Goc’iug has medals on his 
chest. 

The truth is that Modern Science is possessed by a devil who is at lec^^t 
cousin-german to the Totalitarian Demon. And v'ho can deny that all 
these dictatorial and infallible Propaganda-Offices whose existence is the 
chief curse of our modern world, with their immovable principles and 
their unprincipled Machiavcllianisni is crowded with yoano people whose 
ideas are as stereotyped as their obedience to headquarters is sublime * 

But youth of this kind is a deadly menace to the spirit of truth, and i 
fatal enemy to the free spirit of life. That great spirit, blowing where u 
lists, is the mother of paradoxes and the nurse of contradictions. It is the 
fosterer of personality. The most unpredictable, most anarchical, least 
totalitarian of all mysteries 

And it is to save us from the harsh puritanical fauaticisiu of thiM type 
of youth, pustere and iigidin itsbciontlficaimof dehumanizing humanity, 
that we have to turn to old age for our salvation. Just because it is old wc 
have to turn to it, just because its flesh has been porous so long to the 
influences of earth and water and fire and air, just because it has had 
leisure to remember its childliood and the parents of its childhood, just 
because the ways and customs of past generations of men have had time 
to filter into its bones and mingle with its blood, just because it has 
watched so many scientific theories and systems and methods and fashions 
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ccme and go, last because it has Ii?d tune to get rlie meural iiid the 
physical aspects of human life imc some sort of propo/Lion. just because 
It has had tiinc to read the classics for another purpose than to pa^s ex- 
aminations, It is m a position to put the dogmatism of Science, the pre- 
conceptions of Science, the assuagements and ameliorations offered bv 
Science into fheu' pwper place, neither exalting this Rival of Religion into 
an umversal and infallible Orthodox}' nor degradmg it into the tricks 
of a Provincial Conjurer! 

What in fact old age offers us as a protection from this totalitarian 
superstition ~ vchich is a disease rather than an ideal and is always a sign 
of moral cowardice — is nothing less than that vmfer of Life, offered bv 
the greatest of all Internationalist Anarchists, Jesus Christ the Jew, to the 
woman at His ancestor’s well, namely the "Elixir Vitae’ of Second Thouohts 
These are the thoughts, Walter Pater suggests m Gaston de Latour, where 
wc learn how '' ' ^ c in the very hey-day of his manhood had so 

much of the mellow detachment of age, these are the thoughts that repre- 
sent the wisdom of that impersonal "old age’ of the long generations of 
humanity which in its Homers and Shakespearcs keeps the world-pendu- 
lum — • always swinging betn'een the two extremes — balanced between 
Destuiy and Chance and between the Flesh and the Spirit. 

Perhaps the best way in which an ordinary person can be made to 
realize the monstrous perversion implicit in the scientific temper of mind 
IS a consideration of the practice of vivisection. 

The human race has committed many atrocious crimes against itself 
such as Slavery and the torturing of Cnminals and Heretics But our 
blackest crime is not against other human beings at all. It is this monstrous 
practice of Vivisection. 

Now Races and Nations differ a great deal in regard to this crime, jusi 
as they do m the torture of human beings. In this latter abommation the 
Chinese head a black list, followed closely by the Spaniards and the 
Russians: while the Scandinavians hold the cleanest and purest record; 
but when it comes to Vivisection I think Americans are the worst, with 
ourselves and the Russians running them close. 

There are three profound and widespread obstacles to the only really 
righteous course — the wholesale abolition of Vivisection. The first of 
these is the sick horror which so many people feel at the thought of the 
whole subject. The second is the psychological perversion known as 
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Sadism. And the third is the hypnotic subinissiveness of oiTlmnry iavm«'rj 
to the religious orthodoxy of Science. 

The first of these falls on us like numbing and freezing snow The 
second creates among initiates a secret freemasonr)', and among outsiders 
misunderstandings of incredible stupidity. 

While the third — supported by even/ kind of propaganda and authont} 
and persecution and concealment — represents co-day, to an extent that 
a couple of hundred years ago would have seemed unbelievable, a return 
to the bigotry and cruelty of the Spanish Inquiscion. 

In the movement against Vivisection one meets very young people and 
quite old people, but scarcely over a middle-aged person; and one 
naturally asks why is this so? To my mind the answer is simple. "The 
L'J ' of Old Age'll 

Let us try, reader, in any case to detach ourselves a iittle from the 
grosser and cruder aspects of the controversy. The more honest champions 
of Vivisection must often be shocked by the cheap sentimental trash about 
‘saving our babies’ used in defence of these atrocities; and I know for 
myself, as a quiet philosopher among its opponents, how disgusted I have 
been sometimes at the rosy-posy-hysterical, lap-c^*g-^'‘ eei-‘ -Francis 
atmosphere of some of the groups on. my own side. 

But from a purely psychological point of view the fact that, in our 
crucial test-campaign against the New Orthodoxy, old age rather than 
youth should lead the Minority is I think worth noting. One advantage 
old age has certainly got in the struggle of Humanity against Science; and 
that is the power of expressing itself in simple terms ’ 

To get this appalling crime stopped the chief thmg to do is to publicize 
it; in other words to get the astounding facts, so craftily hidden by these 
cowardly and respectable torturers, before the attention of the ordinary 
man and the ordinary woman. 

Why, one asks, does the super-distinguished gentility of the 
fight so shy of Anti-Vivisection truth? 

There is no doubt that if all ordinary laymen knew the truth — just 
the plain unequivocal truth about vivisection — the greatest obstacle to its 
abolition would be removed. Is that the reason why the vested interests of 
Science keep this whole subject dark? And they are put to their shifts 
to defend it contrariwise! ‘No layman can understand,* tliey say; and 
then again: ‘Anyone can see the good we do to humanity.’ As a matter of 
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fact diey care nothing for liuniaiiiqn Go la:o cne oi icn *rcrcnie- 
Chambers and at once a white»coated nero of science', Tchom their 
propagandists In the Press and the Picmrcs v.’culd say vcas ‘giving up his 
life for humanity', ''viU clap his hands 0’‘'’er your eyes. 'Pureh^ scientific' 
he ^vdll hurriedly apologize. ‘Don't look^ Don't hsten!' 

Their whole passion is for knowledge at all costs. Somebody ought to 
invent a new ‘scientific’ name for this peiwersion, which in the long run 
will prove more dangerous than homicide. It is one cf the most ironical 
and comical tra^f'esties of the truth to talk of these maniacs ‘devoting their 
lives’. It is the animals who arc ‘devoting their lives'; cr rather having 
their lives ‘devoted’. 

What a friend of mine saw on one occasion, before some wliite-coated 
‘Sworn Tormentor’ intervened, were dozens cf dogs, with their entrails 
exposed, in various attitudes of crucifixion. 

It would be interesting to determine in tliis connection — I mean in 
connection with these impaled and crucified dogs — the precise stage of 
moral development to which the slowly-evolved Conscience of an ordin- 
ary Christian must arrive before Ins worship of Vicarious Suffering 
sees every innocent victim of the Spirit of Cruelty as a Redeemer of 
the World? 

This is no blasphemy nor sentimentality. Tins is the logos of our his- 
torical development, under evolutionary pressure, of the philosophy of 
Jesus Christ. To extend the revelation — or, better say, the revolution — 
of Jesus Clinst till it includes the animal world is simply to obey that 
Divine Spirit in human evolution whicla Jesus Himself swore he would 
bequeath to us when he was dead. 

Thus, just as there used to occur certain symbolic and metaphysical 
riots in the streets of Constantinople at tlie end of the fifth century when 
the heretical Monophysite war-cry so terrifying to the hordes of the 
orthodox went up: ‘Thnce-holyl one and orJy God who was crucified 
for us, have mercy upon us!’ so those of us in. these days who have 
joined the revolt against the Imperiahsm of science ought to be able to 
raise a cry that would make these ‘white-coated devotees of humanity’ 
shudder in their secretest torture-chambers. 

Just as non-combatants in a war against these Fascists and Nazis pray 
day and night that Hitler may be defeated, so we other non-combatants — 

I mean those among us who axe too timid to do what the Christians did 
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who flung themselves to the hons to stop the Gladiatorial Shows - 
ought to pray day and night for the abolition of Vivisection. 

And we ought to make this prayer as definite and particular as wc can. 
Reduced to its irrefutable and ultimate nature, to the essence within it 
that cannot be resolved into anything else, and cannot be dissolved by any 
argument, i-t/hat is prayers 

Here indeed is a subject adapted to what almost might be called the 
Profession of the Old. If the young are experts in love, the old are experts 
in prayer. Prayer is the oldest of all the arts except the dance. It is an 
experiment whose antiquity reduces all scientific experiments to dust and 
ashes. It has been practised by the whole human race since Homo Sapiens 
first appeared on this earth. It is by no means outside the bounds of 
possibility that the more intelligent animals have long been making the 
same experiment; and the very simle with which we reject such a notion 
betrays the race-narrowness of our breed. 

It is of course a double-edged experiment as all old men know. On the 
one hand we endeavour to side-track the march of destiny and on the 
other to draw new strength and new spirit to endure the destined. 

It is conceivable enough that when the present unbalanced craze for 
sacrificing character and conscience to a mania for knowledge passes 
away, as all such specialized manias eventually do, there will be a renewed 
interest in the greatest of all the real evolutionary sciences, namely the 
science, and the art too, of the mind’s power over the body. 

An old man’s body is like an old fiddler’s violin or an old painter’s 
palette of mixed pigments. He has learnt tricks with this medium he 
knows so well that to passionate youth or to practical middle-age would 
seem simply miraculous. This great science-art of the domination of the 
body by the mind, is only now beginning to open what might be called 
its Second Act. 

How magically, when we begin the ‘Third Act’, will our much- 
enduring ego wield and brandish, sheathe and imsheathe, its shining 
servant the body! We are at this moment considering our ticklish subject 
as it strikes a simple ordinary old man’s conscience; and it seems to me 
that such a conscience is much less likely to be sidetracked by suppressed 
passions and morbid manias than the conscience of youth. 

The two worst crimes of the human race are Slavery and Vivisection 
and in both these cases all manner of plausible and fin c-sonii ding argu- 
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ments have been fomid to justify them. The first of these arguments 
depends on the abstraction that is called necessity* and the natural 
person’s conscience smells wickedness the moment it hears that dangerous 
word! Slavery and Vivisection, so we are assured, are necessary for man’s 
physical well-bemg. 

But w^hat about Ins moral well-bemg? What about liis soul? Tins 
‘devilish plea’ as Milton calls it, leads us to their second fine-soundmg 
argument. Tyrants who aim at reducmg their own people to serfdom 
and their neighbours to slavery are able in these days of Infallible Science 
to appeal to the pretended ‘Law’ of the ‘Survival of the Fittest’. Either 
God or Evolution has destmed some men to be super-men and certain 
races to be super-races, cleverer, fiercer, stronger, more war-lovmg 
than the rest. And that these should unscrupulously dommate others 
is the will and purpose either of God — if we bother about Him 1 — or of 
Evolution. 

The third argument used by Slave-dealers, Fascists, and Vivisectors 
is of a completely different type, and is much more subtle, specious, 
plausible, and insidious. 

In this third argument the Devil — as the saying is — ‘quotes scripture’. 
In other words our fanatical bigots of the Holy and Apostolic Scientific 
Church use the same argument as Ivan Karamazov’s Inquisitor; namely 
that the infliction of torture is lawful if we are thereby savmg souls, 
curing diseases, supporting God and Rehgion or estabhshing Justice or 
Truth or Beauty. 

This third argument has seduced by its aesthetic and idealistic appeal 
many sagacious intellectual persons. It brings into its scope for example 
the opinion of the Greek Philosophers that the Institution of Slavery, 
by making possible a Perfect Life for the few, improves the quality of 
our race. 

One of the chief reasons why the protest of old age against this fashionable 
orthodoxy is so formidable is that the Vested interests’ — that is to say 
those who earn their hving as well as their honour and glory by this cruel 
practice — are extremely nervous lest the mass of ordinary people should 
discover the abominable horrors that go on in what are so innocently 
described as ‘Research Laboratories’. 

That these Inquisitors are extremely conscious of what the Public 
would feel if it knew what goes on in temple-courts of their monstrous 
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Idol, Moloch-Baphomet, the God of knowledge at all cost, can be con« 
clusively proved by two zliiaos —first, by the nature of their public 
propaganda, and second, b}^ the irntablcness of tlicir personal temper. 

Is It perhaps in proportion to the degree of its escape Irom the itch of sex 
that old age is able to weigh Modern Science in the balance? At any rate 
as those know who have read Faust — not to speak of that Tragic-Comic 
Opera of youthful conceit, Byron s Manfred — the lust for power over 
Nature is as powerful as the lust for power over women. 

Indeed, it has been one of the indirect causes of the present 
world-suffering "No Bishop — no King!’ No Physical Science — no 
Totalitarianism ! 

From almost every point of view — just as happened with the Industrial 
Revolution — the initial effects of Modem Science have been devilish; 
and they will continue to be so, until the common sense and the moral 
conscience of the rank and file of ordinary men and women succeed m 
getting this lop-sidcd mental activity under the control of a balanced 
human character. 

One of the chief isst^ies in the present conflict, whatever its causes may 
have been, is the battle between impersonal efficiency and individual 
happiness; and the tragic thing is that, while the fortunes of this battle 
fluctuate, our side finds itself compelled to use more and more of the 
weapons of the enemy. Though we have not yet come to the point of 
compelling our prisoners to sing ‘Rule Britannia’, the value of a united 
and single control of strategy and policy grows daily more evident. And 
yet It remains that we still steadily feci at the bottom of our island hearts 
that this whole business of Dictatorships and 'Number Ones'" and Totali- 
tarian ‘Messialis’ is from a healthy and human point of view not only 
wicked but cowardly and contemptible. 

Never was the root of all liberty — I refer to the rights of the individual 
— in such appalling danger as it is to-day. The truth is that at this present 
hour the right of the individual to be as frivolous as he likes, to think 
what he likes, to say what he likes, to make love as he likes, to eat and 
drink what he likes, as long as he doesn’t interfere with the same privilege 
in others, is beginning to shake in its socket. 

And this is all wrong. Let him be as anarchistic as he pleases; as long 
as he obeys the laws and earns an honest living he has a perfect right to be 
as critical pf his own government as of any other. He has a right to 
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criticize the whole idea of governmeni: as long as, while the laws are 
the laws, he obeys them. 

Such a right is guaranteed by tlie fact cha: he is born a man and nor an 
insect. But youth is too busy with its xOve-afiairs and niiddiC“as:e too busy 
with Its practical activities to sec the appalling de-humaulzation with 
which Modern Science, in rhe naiids of its fanatical leaders, is threatening 
humanity. The triumph of Science, like the triumph of the Nazis, will 
mean the era of the totalitarian ant-heap. Only the prolonged earth- 
expcriencc of old age stands betw-een us and this biological catastrophe. 

The whole idea of the Fascists and Nazis n based on the Philosophy of 
Hegel; and the Philosophy of Hegel conceals in its essence the most 
dangerous Idea that has ever been invented by man, the Idea of the Abso- 
lute. This IS the notion of a completely rounded-off ‘block-umverse’ 
from which, as from a Snake with its tail m its mouth, there is no escape. 

How wise was Goethe — so infinitely the greatest of all Germans — 
in his words to Hckennann: 1 thanlc God that my study of Nature has 
preserved me from these Hegelian tricks!’ 

Once turn our present astronomical Dimension into an Absolute and 
all is lost. Our ridiculously limited univeise becomes all there is^ while 
our equally limited human logic, rebaptizmg itself as ‘Spirit’, a word that 
can mean anything, becomes the Idea, that is to say becomes the inclusive 
Truth and sole reality; in other words becomes the Absolute! 

Thus the conjunng-tnek is accomplished and the Philosophy of Hegel 
retorts to the true Philosophy of Kant — when this latter declares that 
‘the Thing in Itself’ is outside our grasp — ‘The Spirit of Man is the thing 
m Itself: tlie Idea of Man is the Absolute.’ 

Well, there you are ! Once substitute for the mystery of Nature and for 
the Multivcrse beyond Nature a rounded-off ‘block-universe’, as William 
James calls it, of which the spirit is Man, and Man becomes the Absolute. 

And what happens then? Why then, if Man is the Absolute, all cate- 
gorical difference between Good and Evil disappears. Good is what 
suits Man- Absolute; Evil is what doesn’t just suit Absolute Man. And if 
he decides to giniify lii^ sciciiiiTic curiosity to the limit, by the application 
of torture to the helpless, there is no Categorical Imperative, deeper than 
life, older than the earth, to make him stay his bloody hand. He is 
himself the totalitarian All; the ultimate, cosmic Number One; and beyond 
him there is nothmg. All is permitted to him: nothing is forbidden. 
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This Hegelian idea of making man the absolute; and astronomical 
space-time all there is; is an idea that leads to every kind of horror. In a 
literal sense nothing, now or ever, matters, or can matter, in such a world. 
But the moment you concentrate attention upon an actual living personal 
individual this whole theory breaks down Man may be anything just 
because essentially he is nothing. 

The only oracle of God is, as Emily Bronte held, the God within a 
separate individual breast. The only true morality is that of the common 
man s conscience and the common man’s conscience is a medium for the 
Unknowable. 

It is the duty of this conscience to decide what is right and wrong, not 
only for the mdividual but for the State and ‘Man in General’. Neither 
the Church nor the State, and certainly not the Family, have a right to 
dictate what is good and evil. The only dictator ‘in thik little job’ is 
the mysterious Voice, or perhaps the mysterious Silence, for which the 
individual soul is a weak, irrational, vicious, ignorant medium; and it 
follows from this that all such judgment is relative; and it follows from 
that that this very war is a fight to the death between the devilish Absolute 
and the divine Relative 

We have had wars between races before, between religions before, 
but this war is more than that; this war is between two rival systems of 
life, each of them founded on its own metaphysical and psychological 
philosophy. 

Behind the armies of Hitler and Mussolini, behind the Reactionaries 
m Spam and the Quislings in Norway, looms up, portentous and sinister, 
this Absolute Spirit of the Murderous Ploilosophy of Hegel. It looms up 
behind Ogpu and Gestapo alike. It looms up behmd the Catholic Church 

Wherever any ‘Tremendum Mysterium’ in Politics or Religion is 
rounded-off by a ruthless orthodoxy and imposed on the common people 
you find the Absolute of Hegel. ‘So young man,’ jeered the Aryan Hegel 
to the Semitic Heine, ‘so you want a bonus because you’ve not murdered 
your father and poisoned your mother?' Heine's answer to this should 
have been the Homeric retort that he was afraid of his mother’s Erinyes ! 

A New Era is beginning; and the best sign we could have that the Spirit 
of God was really moving on the face of the waters would be the abolition 
of Vivisection and the general recognition that over war, over trade, over 
classes and races, over production and distribution, over the pursuit of 
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knowledge, over the pursuit of power, over money, over pleasure, over 
religion, over science, ruled an imperative at once practical, merciful, 
and humorous -- the imperative of simple goodness! 

Old Age, whatever its weaknesses, shares, as King Lear reminds us. 
Its experience with the experience of ‘the Heavens above’. But it is 
extremely important to define with the utmost philosophical mcety what 
exactly we mean by this ‘goodness’ winch in the nature of things has 
alone the right to rule over the whole world 

It is for tins reason that I have dared to risk offence by applying to it 
the rather startling epithet ‘humorous’; for it is above all necessary to 
expel any sort of fanaticism from a C Imperative that is to rule 
the world, and it is impossible to think ot a check upon fanaticism and 
bigotry more effective than an unremitting sense of humour. 

At the end of this war when Hitler and Japan are defeated ~ and we 
cannot resist a hope that their defeat will drag down with it the cruel and 
comic reactionaries m Spain — there will be a chance, an opportunity, 
for some improvements in the affairs of men. 

I applied the term ‘comic’ as well as ‘cruel’ to the absurd Franco and his 
grotesque ‘Blue Shirts’ for a sufficient reason The cruelty of religious 
fanaticism always seems to the ordmary man’s mind to be not only 
wicked but ridiculous. And so it seemed to Rabelais and Shakespeare 
and Cervantes and Montaigne. 

The author of Don Quixote shows up the ib'iiTiD of such solemn 
devilry by makmg Sancho decorate Dapple with the flaming sanbenito 
which is the special insignia of the histone iival of Vivisection, the most 
monstrous as well as the most ridiculous Institution that has ever dis- 
graced humanity — the Holy Inquisition. 

The simple goodness that hates cruelty is beyond reason and logic. 
What I am hinting at when I utter the physical sound of these simple 
syllables is a power, an essence, a creative energy, a life-sap, an electric 
current, a psychic vibration, which must always baffle, always overflow 
and overbrim, every attempt to define and limit it. 

But the reason why it is so important to emphasize the element ot 
humour as belonging to the supreme essence of goodness, is because, 
when we encounter the corresponding supreme essence of evil, we need 
the best of om good to battle with it. 

Now from the point of view of philosophical and psychological 
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analysis the bupreme essence of evil is inert malice, and it rationally follows 
from this that the most important element in c,ccf will be found to 
be the exact opposite to inert malice — that :s to say energetic kindness! 
But at this point someilnng else has to be taken into consideration. 

I refer to the fact that life is anythmg but identical with the conclusions 
of philosophical analysis, but alwa^'S has an irresponsible and irrational 
tendency to burst out, to brim over, to leak through, to break forth. 

Let us reconsider then our supreme quality of ‘goodness’ — that is to 
say energetic kindness — with a view to ennclnng it and thickening it with 
one at least ot those erratic, impalpable, indefinable impulses m our nature, 
which, although in themselves neither ‘good’ nor ‘evil’, have the pecu- 
liarity of confusing, mixing up, transcending, revaluing, perturbing, 
exploding, escaping, and in Pautagruelian phrase mctaoraholiziro the 
logical and rational opposition of mert malice and energetic kmdness. 

And what among these overbrimming anarchical currents could 
serve our turn better than what we have come to call ‘humour’? And be 
it noted that there is an immense gulf between humour and all its acci- 
dental camp-iollcwers; but just because the un:>queamislnicss of humour 
enables it to put up vntli its curious bed-fellows the gulf between it and 
them grows daily wider as civilization becomes more sophisticated. 

The common man Imows perfectly well where the deepest and truest 
essence of humour lies, but it would be absolutely impossible for him to 
define tins essence in intelligible words. Anyway, w^e all feel that the 
essential nature of real humour differs from the sardonic, or the witty, or 
the facetious, or the comic, or the ludicrous, or the sarcastic, or the iromc, 
or the arch, or the playful, or any otlier kind of whimsical levity. 

I think It is a matter of character. I think that all deep and authentic 
humour has to do with a person’s permanent and constant character. A 
humorous character is a character possessed at the very root and soul of 
its being of a certain ‘diverting twist’ — so Lamb if I remember right calls 
It — or, if you prefer, a certam mellow detachment, full of original sap 
and sweet marrow. 

As with all ultimate human qualities there mingles with this essential 
humour an element of the unfathomable. It would not be a quality of 
the human mind if this were not so — for it is of course the human mind, 
and not the so-called ‘laws’, or observed sequences of the ‘electric’ and 
‘chemic’ composition of the physical umverse, that is the ultimate mys- 
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and the only place where we can look for the secrets of that hfe 
which lies beyond hhe universe’. 

In this whole jnacter of analysing humour it is obwous how much 
weight wo are torced to concede to old age merely on the strength of 
Its long experience. The longer a tiling has had lime to display itself in 
all its varieties and contradictions and the longer we have been permitted 
to obseiwe its effects the subtler will our interpretation of it be. 

While Science goes on neglecting mental processes in favour of 
physical ones it will continue to be oblivious of the miraculous efiects 
that the minds even of dogs and monkeys — not to mention men and 
women — can work upon matter. ‘Back to the mind ! All power to the 
mmdl’ 

Such and no less should be die pass-word or this generation. Back 
to our ‘glassy essence’, back to the psyche, the soul, the self, the person- 
ality, the individual, the spirit, the mind, and even, in Kantian phrase, 
the ‘synthetic unity of apperception! 

Now since wc must accept Kant’s masterly reduction of our rational 
knowledge to the limics of Time and Space, and at the same moment 
must recognize that tins Time and Space umverse is not ail there is, ‘it 
stands’, as we so quamtly say, ‘to reason’ tiiat we must rigorously dis- 
count and reject all those mystical intuitions, mtimations, visions, and 
illuminations, which, m the nature of the case, tliat is to say accordmg to 
the inescapable categories of the mmd itself, can never reveal what lies 
behind Time and Space. 

There remain however two profoundly important and indeed axio- 
matic qualifications to this situation, the first having to do with the fact 
that though wc cannot Iciiow anything at all about what exists outside 
Time and Space we do know, with an unshakable knowledge, that there 
is such an ‘outside’ — and the second having to do with the nature of 
conscience. 

These two things might indeed be called the only ‘transcendental 
bribe’ which the human imnd can honestly offer to its Space-Time 
gaoler. 

As far as I am concerned there is nothing to be done but honesdy sub- 
mit to the Kantian Critique. ‘Why?’ you ask and I will tell you -why. 
Becau^ie it is based on the inescapable conditions of all conceivable thought. 

Nevertheless, there still remain these two transcendental qualifications; 
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and these two together can rake the whole of our Present Diniension 
and push it back! Like one of the gnoinic choruses in an ancient Greek 
Tragedy the voices of the old are for ever reminding us that the astrono- 
mical universe is not all there is but that there are dimensions of life beyond 
the particular pinfold m which we are "confined and pestered'. 

The truth is we are simultaneously forced by the necessity ot thought 
Itself to recognize that, although we must remain in blank and absolute 
Ignorance as to its nature, there is that in ounelves which already belongs to 
this Unknowable which is beyond the categories of space-time. 

But the worst of the ridiculously bigoted attitude of these irresponsible 
scientists is that not content wdth rejecting conscience, morality, philo- 
sophy, history and poetry, they^ also reject the most simple and obvious 
common sense. 

Isn’t It on thejace of it extremely improbable that there should swmg on 
its hinges throughout an imthinkable "for ever’ — itself a fantastic concept 
of insane logic; for what can a person make of such a "Forever’ of Nothing- 
ness? — a blmd, deaf, dumb, and senseless universe, which is all there isi 

But this preposterous dogma, far more staggering to the simple mind 
than any theological definition of ‘original sin’ or ‘redemption’ or ‘divine 
grace’, is the cool assumption underlymg the ridiculous modem catch- 
word ‘Science teaches’ ! The resemblance between the authoritative tone 
of this ‘teaching’ of Science and the tone of the old Doctors of the Church 
is certainly startling. 

And how browbeaten we let ourselves be by these new’ Inquisitioners ! 
Try the experiment, sceptical reader, of meddling with the procedure of 
one of these Infernal Circles of Torment and note the Dantesque disdam 
with which you’re treated by these white-coated Messengers of ‘the 
Emperor of the Universe’ 1 

What our fanatical young people forget when with their heads full of 
the latest tags and catchwords of topical Science they dismiss — meta- 
phorically-speaking to firing squad but anyway to the Letloal Chamber 
of the Dated-aiid-Damned — their unsquared, unconverted, unpropa- 
gandized, unconscionable grandparents, is that in all other planetary 
growths and terrestrial evocations merely to have lasted so long a time^ 
merely to have seen the sun rise and set, and the moon pass through her 
transformations, for the larger part of a century, was and still is, in some 
lands, a matter for religious reverence’ 
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Old Cities, old books, old buildings, old trees, old pictures, old myths, 
old mountains, old rivers, old birds, old beasts, old fishes are all counted 
by an universal instinct in humanity — and 1 could call Homer and 
^schylus and Shakespeare and Rabelais to bear witness on my side — to 
be superior to entities and existences of the same class and kind and field 
of discussion, who as ‘it’ says — that divine anonymous ‘it’ that we only 
use for our very greatest logoV — 'Shall never see so much or live 
so long!’ 

‘We "would have been glad enough to have seen more, my venerable 
sir, and to have lived as long as yourself,’ a young victim of the present 
war might retort, ‘but luckily for you we put our country above our life.’ 

Well ! There it is 1 When we come to wrangling about war-sacrifices 
there is no end to the embarrassments and shames and ironies and sup- 
pressed indignations that are stirred up — willy-nilly —m our human, too 
human hearts! 

One thing, anyway, cannot be demed m this ancient argument, and 
that is that the admirable scientific progress made in the matter of air- 
raids and the dropping of bombs, has brought it about that this war is a 
much fairer war, as far as the equalizing of the chances of death and pain 
are concerned than the last one. 

In a successful scientific raid on a crowded city the deaths of the old and 
young are as equal as those of the two sexes and there are many women 
and doubtless some old men who greatly prefer that it should be so. 

But the question to be asked is a simple one. What has made the 
power of destruction in this war greater than that of all the Ostro-Goths, 
Visi-Goths, Vandals, Huns, Burgxmdians, Lombards, Saxons, Jutes, in 
the Dark Ages, all added together^* What has made possible the most 
immoral, insidious, corrupting, vulgarizmg, debasing, degrading, de- 
humanizing Devil’s Agency that has ever existed > 

I refer of course to Propaganda or the Press-Gang for minds under 
seventy. What has made possible these monstrous despotisms of ferocious 
and inhuman power, over people’s minds, souls, and body? What has 
given the modern tyrant a power that would make Tambelaine and the 
Great Mogul and Nero and Tiberius and the Emperor Justinian sick with 
envy? Science! What makes the Ogpu and the Gestapo possible? Science! 
What created the whole Black Art of Vivisection applied to the Soul, that 
was responsible for Hitler’s rise to absolute authority? Science! 
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What has riddled, rotted, and linally dissolved, filling us place ^vith 
gross aud fantastic superstitions, the humane, inspiring, stimulating, 
assuaging, comforting, fortifying ideas of true human Philosophy in our 
modern world? Science! What has uifiiingcd and given a sinister and 
evil twist to the central Pivot upon which our whole moral and mental 
life revolves so that in place of oui natural, philosophical, human faculties 
working m harmony together, m place of any moral imperative directed 
towards a wise and human handlmg of practical lile, we have a set of 
transitory, unrealizable, unfounded hypotheses dealing entirely with 
material, chemical and magnetic forces and subsLicuiing ‘Entropy’ and 
‘Relativity’ and the ‘Quantum theorv’’ for the creative spirit wc can under- 
stand ivithin because we share in if ourselves? Science! 

The one supreme product of Evolution since this planet cooled down 
from Its original gaseous blaze is not Buddhism or Christianity. It is not 
even Confucianism. It is simple, unequivocal Goodness, wEether shown 
by animals or by men. 

And against what has Science directed the sharpest spear-pomt of its 
devilish armoury and the chief battery of its conscience-killing arsenal? 

Against this very thing -- against mercy and pity and compassion. 
'Liquidate them all!' is the slogan of our Vita Nuova and "Room for the 
Robots! The real imdcrlying issue in this war is a planetary one, conceni- 
ing the whole human race and its chances of survival as the human race. 
It is a biological issue in the deepest evolutionary sense 1 It has to do with 
the type of living creature that wc wish or do not wish to inherit the 
earth. Is this type to be one whose Iiighest virtue is enjoyment of power? 
Or is It to be one where a civilized hatred of force and brutality and a 
natural preference for goodness prevail over all else? 

And what has this preposterous Infallibility of Science to utter on this 
question? Nothing at all! As might be expected where our race really 
does need intelligent guidance Science has simply nothing to ‘teach’. 

And it is the same with everything else. Compared with those im- 
memorial guides, Religion and Philosophy, which our race has possessed 
from the beginning, this aggressive modem cult, which is a thing of 
yesterday, is dumb as Dagon, ‘on the grunsel edge’, shaming its 
worshippers. 

Speaking roughly I suppose this vivisecting modem Science is about 
two hundred years old; and when you consider the fantastic unreliability 
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of Its teachings yon feel Ciaj Scienific truth has nothirjg. as sav, 
Catholic truth. 

And yet with what touching creauliry the mass of crdinatg? doctors 
and medical students repeat the parroc-cnes of these fashionable ‘P^esearch 
Laboratories’ ! i^Aan, it would seem, henceforth is to lu'e not by 'Vitamins 
alone’ but by cveiy new theory that issues from the blade of the Lc:^^cetl 

But try the experiment, reader. Begin to take seriously what 'Science 
teaches’; and you’ll soon find that life has become a ghastly farrago of 
monstrous fancies. Vivisectors are the narrowest and most bigoted of 
all half-educated people. When you next encounter one of the portentous 
officials of the 'Holy Office’ turn the tables on him and ask him a few 
questions. He is a human being like the rest of us. Ke is no god If you 
prick him he’ll howl; if you tickle him he’ll wriggle. And if you challenge 
him, you’ll soon find all he can do is to utter a few technical sentences 
couched m a specialized jargon entirely unintelligible to the ordinary man 
— and then change the subject ^ 

He IS not enough of a philosopher to be able to translate even Iiis own 
curious verbiage into ordinary language. Well! If he refuses to help you 
to cross the bridge into his country, you must take a leaf from his book 
and become very particular in regard to the hierar\" or aesthetic niceties 
of your cult, in the extreme opposite mental direction! 

Try!' him, m fact, with the simplest literary problem; and the chances 
are you’ll be staggered by the lack of ordinary human intelligence that 
tliis desperado of Knowledge-at-all-costs will display. 

I would even go so far as to predict — if the man isn’t completely 
stupid — the particular line he’ll take. He’ll express contempt for the easy- 
going, fairy-tale optimism of the classics; and he’ll roundly declare that for 
a book to have a real intellectual appeal it must be psycho-analytically* 
pathologically, and physiologically painful 

Short of this scientific ideal, it were wise, he would hint, to confine our 
literary debouchmgs to the Dead-End Detective Series and the Oleander 
Novelettes. 

Aye! how the Pendulum swings! And is it not likely that it is due to 
this tough 'austerity’ of the Research-Laboratory type of Mind that we 
owe the recent fantastic ‘racket’ in the first-edition business and the 
consequent descent to the sixpenny box of the works of Walter Pater and 
Henry James? 
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But to the 'second thoughts’ of an elderly book-lover this Nco-Reahstir 
Laboratory-School, in its close affinity to the Nazi 'New Order’, is not 
content with casting a blight upon the classics, it is just as withering in its 
narrow aridity in regard to the other immemorial pleasures of life. Its 
irrepressible sympathy with all the savage ideals of Totalitarian Discipline 
can be seen in its Puritanical Cult of social Hygiene. 

'Science teaches’ that we must give up as 'degenerate self-indalgcncc’ at 
least half of the amiable palliatives that are our human compensation for 
life’s miseries. What an enemy to tliis sort of sterile asceticism was 'the 
Great Heathen’, Goethe! Every separate individual person, declared the 
author of Faust, has an inalienable right to his personal, peculiar, and 
particular pleasures! Without such pleasures — adjusted to a person’s 
private humour — we cannot, Goethe declares, get our destined tasks 
fulfilled! 

But the orthodoxy of scientific austenty threatens to impose its bleak 
hygiene upon our unwilling senses; threatens to do what Plato’s Fascist 
Guardians did in his ideal republic, decide how we shall make love and 
which of us shall be permitted to have children, and under what symbol, 
if any, we shall worship God. 

At this moment all the Powers of Satan m the world, using Science as 
the darling engine of their W’-ave-lashing screws, are at the crest of their 
wave! The foam of the battle mounts higher and higher; but to the 
Watchers in the Crow’s Nest of Destmy there is already visible on the 
horizon the low dark rocks, and above the rocks the long ray-shafts of the 
Lighthouse, where this devil-tide will be broken and dispersed! 

It cannot be repeated often enough that this Monstrous Parody on true 
Philosophy which calls itself Physical Science is something quite distinct 
from Mathematics. Not Mathematics, not Chemistry, not even Astro- 
nomy has the true ‘Oxford Accent’ of Science. For that we have to go to 
the Research Laboratories. 

Well! I suppose the most famous exile from the Nazi brutality of our 
time, at any rate in its Anti-Semitic aspect, has been Einstein. And is it 
not dear that this great Propounder of Relativity, whose method is as 
mathematical as his conclusions are ambiguous, will inevitably, when he 
passes to the Elysian Fields, attach himself to the pavilion of Plato rather 
than to the laboratories of Pavlov or Pasteurs 

What we ordmary human beings, possessed of intclHgence, conscience, 
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and common sense, must get into our heads is that we ourselves^ self- 
respecting, Iav/-abiding, humorous, fatalistic individuals, are the true 
inlieritors of the accumulated earth-wisdom of the generations; whereas 
over and over again we have been hypnotized, gulled, misled, corrupted, 
betrayed by the two kinds of priestcraft — the Religious kind and the 
Scientific kind! This is the point over which our sturdy and obstinate 
Rationalists make such a grave mistake. 

We want more rebels on behalf of liberty like John Milton. We want 
men who have the wit to see that the unscrupulous despotism of Physical 
Science differs not a scantling from the tyranny of the Inquisition, and, in 
Miltonic language, is simply Old Theology wmt small 

It is a comical thing to hear one of these conceited young sprmgalds of 
vivisection roundly abuse the churches for the precise sort of bigoted and 
cruel prejudice of which his own teachers are so palpably guilty. 

What we must never forget is that at tliis particular ■ ‘ • m 

history — and perhaps only at this particular turnmg-poiiit in the whole 
history of our race — a thousand unfortunate conditions, among which 
of course our ovm only too obvious faults take by no means the least 
place — brought it about that there really was a horrible and ghastly 
chance of this biological crime succeeding. 

Such a devifs chance may never appear again; because henceforth all 
men of goodwill ~ incidentally abolishing Vmsection — will curb science 
m the name of righteousness and humanity 

The Gestapo is simply a German Research-Laboratory for the de- 
humanizing of Europe, It is dehberately designed to hypnotize us all by 
sick terror, especially those with Jewish blood and international sympathies 
into the mental condition of slaves. 

Hitler pretends that aU our talk about Liberty is the hypocrisy of Capital* 
ism; whereas the truth is that Capitahsm with all its crimes is only the 
colossal Defect of the Quality of Liberty and by no means an essential 
element of democracy. 

The true definition of democracy is Government from Below\ and its 
enemy is always the same — in whatever mash it may appear — namely 
Government from Above, The earth-born doctrme that ordinary men and 
women should govern themselves and not be governed fiom above 
appears to be one of the secret intentions that Nature has been aiming at 
since the beginning of our history. 
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The worst of it is tliat only a few specially sensitize-i medtuns dsnong 
ordinary’ men and woman seem able to articakte wl:ar wc aii fe^i! t was 
this inert ‘dumbness’ in us, this ‘stupid being', this vcgclabje c»paciiy and 
non-conductingness, that gave Hitler, who js Limply an ordinary man 
possessed by a legion of power-devils and with a rabbit’s car to cvxtv wind 
that blows, and his Japanese Allies — for nothing could be more unnatural 
to the Italians than this vivisection of humanity by ri cynical science — 
their initial success. 

The attempt was really an assault upon the whole gt eat Spiral niovcmciii 
of civilization; that movement which is always ruing upon its advance, 

but never quite back to its latest restart; that movement whiclr has behind 
it the wish-fuIfilling urge of all souls; that movement which is the ex- 
pression of the ‘second thoughts’ of the human race 
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OLD AGE AND THE NEW ORDER 

Among the ^second thoughts’ of old age during this cataclysmic war some 
of the most mterestiiig as well as some of the most instinctive would 
naturally have to do with the New Order to be established by the Free 
Nations when all state-orgamzed worshippers of Satan have been forced 
into unconditional surrender. 

Now old age has nothing if not a long view to offer to the uihabitants 
of our three-dimensional world. This long view’ is the natural result of 
a long life, during which so many ‘short views’ have prevailed for a day 
only to be swallowed up in absolute oblivion or preserved in museums and 
libraries along with ‘codices’ in parchment and ‘ogams’ m stone. 

The ‘long view’ is a living epitome of an unthinkable number of 
‘second thoughts’; but will doubtless — as we struggle to become a 
medium for it — contain innumerable earth-born prejudices. Surveying, 
then, this titanic war from start to fimsh as some superhuman watcher 
might do from the Himalayan fastnesses of Tibet, the inevitable stages 
of the delayed victory of Divine Intention will become clearer than it is 
possible, or even perhaps desirable, to see them to-day. 

The beginning of the earthquake will then be observed in Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria; while, encouraged by this piracy, Franco’s re- 
actionary triumph over the Spamsh People and Mussolini’s Conquest of 
Abyssinia will reveal themselves as the second and third scenes of the first 
Act in this world-upheaving play. 

Our Tibetan W’^atcher will then proceed to note how Hitler’s incredible 
invasion of Europe follows hard upon his support of Franco, while the 
Fall of France will ring the curtain down upon the final scene of the first 
Act. 

What our Himalayan watcher will be bound to appreciate, as the 
terrific drama unfolds before him, wall be the manner in w^hich the Inten- 
tion of the Gods — I speak as a Pluralist — works itself out, stage after 
stage and protagonist after protagonist 

Following the Fall of France the brunt of the business will be seen 
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descending upon this island; and what has come to be known as the Battle 
of Britain will emerge as the focus-point of the planct-wide struggle. 

It will doubtless be revealed to our watcher in Tibet how beautifully 
and how terribly the divine 'stream of tendency’ in the history of the 
world, ‘the mysterious power not ourselves*, as Matthe\v Arnold calls it, 
that works through us, has shifted the tragic Post of Resistance to the com- 
mon enemy from one Protagonist to another. At the beginning it was 
Chma. Then it was the destiny of Britain to bear the brunt. Then it was, 
and still is, the turn of Russia; and after that of the United Stales; and in 
each case the part played by the four nations in the vast conflict, by pure 
chance, it might appear, but by chance governed by some inlicrent 
destiny in the national character concerned, has been most curiously 
adapted to the nature of the player. To take one example of what I mean : 
only the Russians could have dealt with the great Prussian-led German 
army; and so the gods flung it against them. But long before we were 
concerned, long before Russia or Ameiica were concerned, tlie watcher 
in Tibet must have regarded the resistance offered by China to the 
aggression of Japan with a profound appreciative understanding. 

And always waiting for the end and never without his shrewd instinct 
as to the final upshot, the common man in all these four commonwealths 
of liberators has had to listen, with scarce a moment’s relief or inter- 
mission, to the chaotic, contradictory, sharp-shooting fire-crackers of our 
Intellectuals, deciding what kind of world it will be that will take tlie 
place of the old world in the new Dispensation. Two things have been 
left unthought-of, undetermined, unresolved in these lively and para- 
doxical discussions; and these two are: first, the intentions of Providence; 
and second, the actual desire of the ordinary man and the ordinary 
woman, in China, m the British Commonwealth of Nations, in the Soviet 
Republic, and in the 'United States. 

It is easy to see why the intention of the gods, or, if you will, of Nature 
and Evolution, along with the actual personal desire of the individuals 
composing the va',! majoriiy of the human race, should thus have been 
eliminated from the Great Discussion while the expert views, the scientific 
views, the moral view^s, the philosophical views, the economic-political 
views, of the Intellectuals of all these four Liberating Communities have 
been contiadicting one another. 

In the war with our common enemy it has been found absolutely 
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necessar);^ to make use of the Totalitarian Method of this enemy. So, and 
only so, could we hope to win in this tremendous struggle. The most 
important of all questions therefore — namely, what Evolution is aiming 
at, and what the ordinary person in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the ordmary person in China, the ordmary person in Russia 
and the United States, actually ivould like to happen ~ has been of necessity^ 
thrown into the background and side-tracked. In place of the Intention 
of evolution, in place of the Desire of the ordmary human bemg, we have 
all of us been so hypnotized by governmental, totalitarian propaganda, 
that when the duty of expressing our own secret, natural, universal- 
particular wishes arises, we are dumb and mute as so many mackerel in 
a shoal! 

The avalanche of this world-convulsion revealed itself at first while it 
took its course according to the hidden intention of evolution, as possessed 
of two levels. On the upper one of these levels our tremendous an- 
tagonists unfailingly, invariably, repeatedly, constantly, ridiculously won. 

But on the lower one it was just the opposite. Here, gradually, slowly, 
obscurely, inevitably, we, the four Commonwealths of the Liberation, 
moved towards the fulfilment of the intention of evolution. The repeated 
victories of the enemy and the grotesquely monotonous excuses we made 
to explain them were due to the same identical cause — their love of war; 
our dislike of it. 

The enemy wanted to win more than he wanted anything on earth — 
and so he did win! He wanted it more than money, more than health, 
more than the satisfaction of love or lust or ambition. He wanted it more 
than wife or child or parent. He wanted it more than beauty, more than 
truth, more than goodness; more than any aspect of the elements or of 
nature — more than Nature herself! 

He wanted it as a white ant wants the triumph of its ant-heap. I am 
entirely justified in maintaining -- though my intellectual friends laugh 
at me for such a view — that there has been no war like this war since 
mythological times. Isn’t that simply a way of saying that there has been 
no such war since, in the ‘obscure backward’ of our planet’s history, ‘the 
Intention of Evolution’, ‘the Stream of tendency not ourselves’, ‘the Pur- 
pose of Providence’ — for in these things ‘the name’, as Goethe said, ‘is 
sound and smoke’ — was threatened by some totalitarian insurrection 
under the Titans of the Abyss? 
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And the poets declare — for poets, not priests, were the iiic i-wonoers 
in those days — that m this remote Reaction of brute force Bnareus, the 
most terrifying of all the Titans, wavered between the Son of Chronos 
and his enemies. 

What to us Britishers is shockmg, with something like a magnetic 
disturbance in the psychic antennae of our Romanized, Normanized, 
Ceiticized, Judaized soul, about both our German and Japanese enemies 
is this same totalitarian obsession m them, a totalitarianism that swallows 
up all personality, all individuality, all distinction between right and 
wrong, all good and evil, all justice and injustice, all mercy and cruelty. 

It is as if around and beneath every separate individual of German or 
Japanese blood there hovered the ‘Aura’ of an enormous, undifferentiated, 
living entity, like that monstrous cuttle-fish in Moby Dick, a creature 
whose weird and sinister ‘oneness’ cannot be destroyed by any Severance 
of any portion of its body, a creature at once indestructible and sub- 
human. 

Now IS It not a significant thing that to the living composition of tins 
sub-human totemic entity, this monstrous tribal orgamsm wherein the 
individual is lost in the race, it is chiefly youth that offers up its flesh and 
blood? In all the countries where nationalism is predominant it is youth 
who takes the lead. 

This cuttle-fish creature with its sub-human ‘squid’ life is a creation of 
youth. It is essentially a sex-phenomenon, with an els^n esa rpjiroximnLjng 
to, though never quite reaching, something resembling homosexual 
incest. It commumcates to its members in fact a particular orgiastic 
thnll, somethmg like that strange rapture of identity with which in the 
Orphic and Dionysiac Mysteries the votary — the young votary — mingled 
his being with the being of his particular divimty . 

The whole phenomenon of Germanic and Japanese racc-worbhip with 
its categorical imperative of war-preparation and its unscrupulous 
exploitation of subject races springs from the perversities and obsessions 
of youth. Wicked and devilish old men have the wit to exploit this 
youthful totemism; but where honourable old age itself is seduced into 
these weird raptures and sadistic ferocities it is usually done by an appeal 
to its fear and greed, to its love of order and its dislike of anarchy. 
Marshal Petain is a perfect example of what I mean. 

The role played by old age at this great parting of the ways may be 
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regarded from many different angles. The most effective things we can 
appeal to in our attempt to break up and tear apart this racial totem- 
worship, With Its threat to the intention of the gods and the ‘eiitelecheia’ 
of evolution, are the personal wishes and cravings of all the luckless 
individuals whose lives are subsumed under, and to a large degree consumed 
by, this squid-hke totem. 

In its drugged scx-obsession youth can submit to any sort of insane 
solvent or fusion of personality; but all the common man's calmer 
inclinations are sacrificed to this all-devounng sub-human organism. 

Well! we arc confronted here by two essential inquiries First, how to 
discover what the common man’s natural inclinations are; and second, 
how to discover what is the Intention of Providence or Evolution. 

Now it IS just here, in the opinion of at least one elderly man, that old 
age can prove of inestimable value. Dealing, as it inevitably does, with 
'second thoughts’, and always, as I have tried to show, extremely sus- 
picious of Science as contrasted with Philosophy, old age is naturally 
alert to select from aU the multifarious manifestations of human wishes 
offered to its attention those which conflict most intensely with the Nazi 
‘New Order’. 

And not only with the Totalitarian New Order, but with all the many 
tendencies among ourselves that drift towards the main current of that 
smister Order. 

And what about our second problem; what about the Intention of 
Evolution? Here we come bolt up agamst the r,! • ^ and upshot of 
the whole matter. For what if the Intention of Evolution, when ex- 
amined and sifted by the 'second thoughts’ of old age, should turn out 
to be -nothing less than a complete synthesis of the calmer and more 
normal desires of the luckless ‘common or garden man’ w^hich he has 
been forced -- in Totalitarian States especially, but in all countries more 
or less ~ to renounce and suppress, in favour of the cuttle-fish totem of 
some sub-human race-entity? And how is it that age rather than youth 
turns out to be the best guide to those particular impulses in ordinary 
individuals which represent the forward movement of evolution? Jimply 
because youth’s head is so full of its own affairs — principally love-affairs 
•— that It has no room left for the sensitized magnetic 'receiver’, by means 
of which any person who has detached himself in the smallest degree 
from the obsession of sex and the illusion of possession can give ear to the 
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tliousand-and-one shell-like whispers and murmurs and vibrations that 
rise to the surface and go drifting away upon the air from the convoluted 
heart of the common man. ‘Airy vibrations?’ some of you may protest. 
‘Surely all the common Britisher thinks about is booze and dogs and “the 
pictures” and horses and football and holidays by the sea; and all the 
American common man thinks about is’ — and another rough catalogue 
will be rattled off, closing with cars, and film-stars and ‘kiddies’ and ice- 
cream; and other parallel dehghts, hardly less obvious, hardly more airy 
or subtle, will round off this protest, as your notion of the common 
man’s bad taste in Russia and in China! Is it for these things, I shall be 
asked, that the Totalitarian New World is to be blown sky-bigh and a 
democratic one substituted? 

Is It for these and for the murderous monotones of Mass-Production 
and Industrial-Slavery, rechristened now and semi-consecrated, because 
Big Business has become State-Busmess and State-Trusts? I admit these 
are appalling prospects. I admit we are ‘up against it’. Between the 
social will of Young America bent on its sweeping ideal of vast produc- 
tion and colossal distnbution and of Young Russia bent on heroic levell- 
ings and relentless liquidations, in what earthly direction can the con- 
templative mind of old age turn for help? To the oldest of all human 
civilizations. It can turn to China. China has undoubtedly been for 
thousands upon thousands of years the privileged land of old age; and one 
of the curious psychological results of this is the interesting paradox that 
the young people of China, or at least the young people belonging to the 
reborn Chinese Democracy that under the present government has 
fought Japan aU these years, appear to be passionate students from their 
birth. For what is it to be a student? It is to have reverence for vast 
spaces of Time Past combined with a long view of Time to Come. 

Leammg, erudition, scholarship, aesthetic taste, philosophy — all these 
things have made up for so long the larger portion of the lives of the 
officials in China that it would seem incredible to a progressive-minded 
young Chinaman, devoting his life to his country’s war-effort’, that his 
culture should pull him in a different direction from liis patriotism. 

Four hundred millions of human beings are not hkely to be tom from 
their habits and customs and superstitions and ignorances — nor from their 
cruelties either! *— in one generation; but it would seem that between the 
aggressive mdividualism that runs side by side with the astoimding 
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mass-production of America and the ecstatic ferocity which runs side by 
side With the av. heroism of Russia an elderly Englishman 

may very naturally look towards Chma! 

In the size of her population, from what I hear, China surpasses the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. rolled into one; wlnle the success of her resistance 
to the invader— especially since bodi America and ourselves have had a 
taste of that mvader^s power — seems to us like a miracle. 

But if I may be permitted to regard myself, with my Welsh name, as a 
typical aboriginal Welshman, I seem to detect a smgular resemblance 
between the contemplative humour of the Chinese, so whimsically 
detached from the whole human situation, and the sort of humour that 
certain elderly Britishers betray at a pinch 

I believe the resemblance sprmgs from the fact that both Britishers and 
Chinamen differ- from all the other races of the world in being basically 
and ultimately amused by life; in fact as bemg unable to take Life entirely 
seriously, whether as regards philosophy, or morals, or aesthetics, and 
least of all as regards religion. You will perhaps protest: ‘What of French 
irony but it seems to me, apart from Rabelais, the French take life, 
especially intellectual and aesthetic hfe, with preposterous gravity. In 
any case, were an elderly Britisher and an elderly Chmainan to discuss at 
this moment the sort of New Order they would hke to see estabhshed 
in the world after the war, I believe it would be a discussion free from the 
bitter intensity we W’ould expect from two old gentlemen of two other 
races equally as far apart ! 

Imagine then, seated on some mountain-terrace in Tibet, our two 
elderly humorists, who alone among the tribes of men have not been 
squared^ as we say, by the gravit\' and ferocity of human reason and sardonic 
realism. And who knows if they won’t be able, m their whims and their 
wise fancies, to project for this war-shocked planet and its bewildered 
inhabitants a system of World-Order more consonant with the hidden 
intention of evolution than any plan that has as yet been worked out by 
the more scientific advocates of the Federation of the World. 

And wherein will it differ? Well! In the first place by obstmately, 
repeatedly, and shamelessly asking that crucial and irrational question, 
rarely propounded by expert or speciahst: ‘What does the ordinary man 
actually want?’ Not, mark you, what oughthe to want, or what, if he were 
instructed for ten years by scientific propaganda, he might be beginning 
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to think he wanted, but what, in scandalous though quite sober trutli, he 
does really and seriously want. The whole point of iny argument is 
that the two quickest short-cuts — and they can very well both be followed 
— to find out the most important of all questions and the true riddle of 
the Sphinx — ij any, is the Intention of Epolntioiii —arc, first to 
make use of the long, time-sifted common sense of old age, and then 
to discover under the guidance of old age what, as 1 have presumed to 
hint above, the common man actually waiits. 

Well! and what does he want? Not — ht us emphasize this at once — 
what satirical intellectuals in France, or iipper-middlc-class professors 
in*England, or military^ patriots in Spain, or psychoaual\ ucal practitioners 
m Vienna, or down-to-brass-tacks behaviotinsc novelists in New York, 
insist he wants. 

Certainly not what the present regime m Russia — so admirably 
adapted for heroic defence — has been driven by destiny to impose upon 
Its educators, its artists, its philosophers, its thinkers, and last but not least 
Its enormous proletariat. 

He does not want to go on toilmg day and night, with devoted assi- 
duity, at ‘piece-time’ pay in peace-time, m order that the next generation, 
or the generation after the next, shall have time to enjoy itself! 

He wants to enjoy himself nom. And when we come to the nature of 
the enjoyment he w^aiits now, it is not to possess the proud puritanical 
satisfaction of feelmg that everyone is being compelled to have the same 
austere proletanan taste for proletarian art, proletarian drama, proletarian 
dancing, proletarian furniture, and proletarian plnlosophy. 

In a word he doesn’t crave for the exultant puritanical feeling that all 
human individuals are being hammered down to the same level. What 
does he want tlien? He wants a thousand over-tones of the feeling of rising 
above all levels! He wants over-tones of variety, over-tones of excitmg 
differences, over-tones of fancies, whims, caprices, peculiarities, hobbies, 
cults, manias, specializations, eccentricities, stmtsl 

He doesn’t want to renounce lialf the natural enjoyments of human life 
because such enjoyments betray a ‘bourgeois mentality’. We have in 
fact to recogmze that all ideology, as the cant phrase has it — and aye! the 
tragic misery this thing has caused! — is something thrust upon the 
ordmary person from above, not springing up spontaneously from his 
own nature. 
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An evil and. a wretched necessity it seems to be, in our present condition, 
and one that cannot be escaped, that not human beings themselves, but 
their governmental representatives or their inspired 'leaders’, choose their 
wants. And although it seems hopeless, as things are now, to accept the 
bold and spirited anarchist doctrine that if the State were abolished the 
people could, after one grand revolutionary uprising, run the world for 
themselves, we can at least recogmze that the whole trend of Evolutionary 
Democracy is towards tins happy consummation. And we can at any 
rate keep clearly at the back of our mmds the general principle that the 
less these same 'representatives’ become leaders the better for everybody. 

If we could only c^ole a sufficient number of devoted, fearless, honest, 
hard-working representatives to take the place of dictators and leaders and 
demagogues and messiahs and tyrants and prophets and priests, we should 
be making a step towards a New Order at the thought of which the heart 
of an old Englishman or an old Chinaman might, in the Wordsworthian 
phrase, leap up’. 

What all 'Leaders’ do is to corrupt the common man’s mind by lying 
propaganda and then proceed by force and terror to destroy everythmg 
in him that opposes their will. In the case of the Germans and Japanese 
the ‘Leaders’ have been assisted in this crime against ordmary human 
nature by the existence, under the skin of these two powerful peoples, of 
that terrible Race-Totem which underlies, like the sub-human organism 
of Melville’s oceamc Squid, all the individuals of these warlike nations; 
while in the case of our friendly, if temporally perverted, ‘sweet enemies’ 
the Italians, it is easy enough to envisage them apart from any leader-made 
‘ideology’. Their earth-bound and wholesome humanism is recognized 
by everybody as something that can never be corrupted at the root. 

What the ordinary, common man all over the world wants is to eryoy 
his life. He wants regular work He wants regular leisure He wants a 
steadily nsmg standard of living. He wants larger opportunities and more 
culture for his children than he has had the luck to obtain for himself. 
Above all, he wants newspapers, films, and wireless that give him the facts 
from which he can draw his own conclusions. 

To our imagmary watchers, our aged Chmaman and aged Britisher, 
surveymg the stream of events from tie slopes of the Himalayas, it will, 

I think, be made plain that an evolutionary ‘tenth wave’, the like of which 
has not been felt by humanists since the artful Cro-Magnons annihilated 
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the Neanderthals, at this moment making use of anything and every^- 
thing to further its secret end, tabng advantage of the heroic and fero- 
cious docility of the German soul, advantage of the hypnotic genius of 
Hitler and his terrible medium-ship for both Race and Devil, advantage 
of the Japanese conquistador-cuIt, oi Mr. Chamberlain’s appeasement- 
cult, of Franco’s Grand Inquisitor’s panache, of Stalin’s ‘liquidations’, 
of German barbarities m Poland and Prague, of the gathering storm of 
passion in this Island for Russia, of the mass-production of tanks and 
ships and bombers in the Umted States, and finally taking advantage of 
our enemies’ savage desperation compared with our own complacent 
selfishness, mischievous humour, and philosophic detachment, to make 
certain that its avalanche of destruction does really go far enough to shake 
down the bulwarks of the old and to clear the ground for the new. 

So much at least is plain to our elderly disciples of Pclagius and Con- 
fucius from their present vantage-ground. But they must look closer into 
the melee than that! They must watch the actions of the energetic Mr. 
Willkie in the U.S.A., that vigorous champion of the individualistic small 
business-man. They must listen to the speeches of the eloquent New 
Dealers, friends of the President, as these financial specialists prophecy of 
the enormous markets-on-credit to be opened for all backward races of 
the earth, when the colossal American production-machme, converted 
from the materials of war to the raising of the standard of living, is directed 
towards all the untouchables, and aU the coolies, and all the under-fed 
and over-worked labourers of the whole planet. They will consider how 
the common man’s profoundest instincts under Russian Communism 
must and will be reconciled with his instincts under the state-regulated 
Capitalism of America and the independent democracy of the British 
Dominions. They must discover exactly in what way the ordinary man 
all the world over u/ants more and not less than our youthful fanatics of 
Commumsm, oblivious to so many of the side-issues of life and the more 
compheated human cravings, are demanding for him: wants, in fact, not 
more work but more leisure, not proletarian art but human art, not 
puritanical levelling down but individualistic levelling up. 

Surely it is playing into the hands of the very persons we want most of 
all to reform — conceited and wooden-headed reactionaries who think 
that ordinary people are composed of different flesh and blood from 
themselves — to assume that we common folk have completely different 
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tastes, different desires, difterent necessities, different cravings from these 
supercilious rogues? 

Not so different as you suppose, my masters ! We want peace of mind 
about our economic life and about our social recognition by our neigh- 
bours just as you do; we want to be free to eiyoy ourselves just as you do; 
we want to see something of the world before we die, just as you do; we 
each want, just as you do, the satisfaction of certain special peculiar, 
individual hobbies, adapted to our special personal, and individual, 
temperament. And our women are the same. 

I tell you there is no aristocratic mama for solitude and silence and for 
being ‘alone with Nature’ and for preferring a horse or a dog rather than 
a human being as a companion; no mania for growmg flowers, or tending 
a rock-garden, or a greenhouse; no mania for fishmg, or hunting, or 
botaiuzing, or photographmg, or boatmg, or sailing; no mania for just 
loafing and inviting our soul and observing a spear of summer grass’, 
that we common men couldn’t cultivate and be absolutely absorbed in, 
if only our money went a little further, if only our working-hours were 
a good deal shorter! 

But we must remember that if the mstinctive desires of ordinary pro- 
letarian men are tm-proktarian desires the desires of ordmary proletarian 
women are still more so. What an ordinary woman wants, whether she be 
a Countess or a kitchen-maid, is what we all want — namely, to have our 
own money in our own pocket to spend in our own way! 

To work at top pressure at mass-production under some awc-inspirmg 
‘five-year plan’ or under some equally terrifymg New American System 
would be only possible for a person of natural human feeling if such a 
person were in return absolutely assured of a job and pay and holidays 
and short hours. 

But as my elderly Chmaman, looking down from that Himalayan 
ridge upon the wholesome anarchy of an at-last-malleable world, has 
already explained to his elderly British friend, what would make a com- 
pletely different thing — and even a very pleasant thmg — of the working 
life of any woman would be the inauguration, following the lead of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s policy, and not forgettiiig certain experiments in 
Catalonia, of small, self-governing industries and factories, in all possible 
localities, all over the world! 

What our elderly watchers m the Himalayas cannot help detecting is 
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that the pain and fear and sicbiess and hunger and misery of this war and 
all Its doubts and dilemmas and desperations and all its incredible evasions 
and insoluble enigmas have had a curious effect upon the ordinaiy man 
They have destroyed what might be called, to use a simile from painting, 
his Middle Distance, They have covered the immediate future of every 
separate person’s life with an invisible mantle of burmng acids; so that 
although It is still possible by exerting what some could call a religious, 
some a moral, and some a metaphysical effort, to shake off or strip off or 
wash away this covering, there is a tendency such as never has existed be- 
fore m the world to do one of two things •— cither to concentrate on the 
immediacc present, its smallest and least significant details, or to throw 
the mmd forward into the healnig obscurity of the far distance, and to 
build up there, in the soft velvety dimness of that ‘aftcr-rlic-war’ horizon, 
the Civitas Dei of the heart’s cravings. 

With their old men’s long vision my not altogether imaginary watchers 
are aware of an immense magnetic vibration quivering and shivering over 
the whole earth, not a mere wave of unfulfilled wishes, thougli they, 
heaven knows, are there also, but something much more formidable and 
important, somethmg the like of which has never occurred in the whole 
liistory of our race, something that could in fact only occur when a 
scientific war, like this war, has made the earth fifty times smaller than 
it has ever been — a wave, in fact, of evolutionary magnetic power 
re-creatmg the world ! 

The worst of it is — as my two typical old earth-men, the Britisher and 
the Clnnaman, see perhaps clearest of all — is that tliis magnetic, creative 
wave, full of overtones and undertones and charged with aU manner of 
psychic imponderables, is swept by the opposite winds of individualism 
and communism. 

Each of these alternatives contams its own measure of good and its 
own measure of evil. Each contams appalling perils, each contams 
miraculous hopes; and the interesting thing — and the thmg which cer- 
tainly calls for all the power of the divining-rod of humorous detachment 
possessed by my aged pair — is to try to discover just how this clash — and 
may it be confined to a mental conflict! — will divide ourselves and our 
alhes. 

Russia under the dictatorship of Stalin can no longer, so we are led to 
understand, be regarded as representmg orthodox Marxianism; nor need 
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we assume that any of the future forms which communism might take m 
France or Spam or Great Britain would resemble Russian communism as 
It IS to-day. 

But let us for a moment consider the ‘imponderables’ m this grave 
divergence. The chief ‘imponderable’ on the communistic side is surely 
a spontaneous puritamcal hatred of everything that implies, or suggests, 
or IS in any way connected with, the special privileges that ha^^e been 
‘liquidated’ and with the old ‘bourgeois mentality’ that has become 
taboo. 

With this very natural emotion there is mmgled, it would seem, a touch 
of something less authentic, which my two old Mandirms, nodding 
together on their high terrace, would be, I thuik, justified in regarding 
as an aesthetic narrowness and an inhuman fanaticism. 

The mingling, however, in commumst psychology of puritanical 
devotion with a feeling of aesthetic superiority has one redeeming quality 
which must heighten the pleasure of daily life. I refer to that delicious 
sensuous glamour, which, like the mama for cleanliness so complacently 
manifested in Dutch interiors or the mania for rags and dirt indulged m by 
certain artists under the excuse of paintmg picturesque beggars, we can 
all enjoy when our life-illusion — the sense of our moral worth in our own 
eyes — is transformed mto an exquisite physical sensation felt through 
every pore of our skin. 

But if the chief imponderable advantage of the commumst cult is, as I 
have hinted, a fanatical hatred of the bourgeois virtues combined with a 
sensuous abandonment to a feehng of aesthetic supenority, the chief 
imponderable advantage of British and American Individualism is that 
magical feeling of being alone with the Secret of Life, alone with the 
Cosmos, alone with the First Cause, that feeling of independence so dear 
to Walt Whitman, that sense of being inherently free from the domina- 
tion of any class, any age, any party, any fashion of thought, free ui the 
midst of the Creation, free in the presence of the Creator, free from any 
cause but the First Cause, from any order but the Order of Man; free to 
share, as in honour bound, a due portion of this hard world’s labour; free 
to express upon the affairs of that world our private, personal, individual, 
exceptional, and often fantastical opimonsl 

My elderly Btitisher, as with his Chinaman’s help he sifts these matters 
to the ultimate grain, will however gradually discover that it is not so 
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much in the United States as in the Bntish Commonwealth of Nations 
that this imponderable advantage of communism — its spiritual intoxica- 
tion of mass-hypnosis — finds its extreme antithesis. 

Americans have a spiritual power — sometimes dangerous and alarm- 
ing! — of abandoning themselves to commmial passion. But it never goes 
as far as with the Russians. With awe, with wonder, with puzzled admira- 
tion, the British common man, that whimsical amateur of the world, 
regards his spintually intoxicated Muscovite ally, bearing the whole 
weight of the German Army; saving humanity from Hitler’s ‘Thousand 
years". 

This desperate self-obliteration for the Cause, this spiritual force that, 
for good or ill, like ‘a rushing mighty wind’ sweeps men and women to- 
gether out of their individual selves and into a larger self, is to us a noble 
and fascinating mystery. In a sense I think we are more impressed by it 
than are our American brothers; perhaps because they understand it better 
than we do, or perhaps not — it is hard to say; but I have an inkling that 
we understand more easily die pprticular kind of endurance manifested 
by the Chinese. 

To sum it all up, then; where old age is wiser than youth is in its 
possession of that most ancient of yV\ < d." hv • o- detachment. 

It is with this divining-rod that it will utter, and utter humbly enough, 
its rumblmg and mumbling and grumbling protestations as to the Demo- 
cratic New Order. But one thing it does see: namely, that under the 
pressure of ‘a power not ourselves makmg for righteousness’ a vast, 
mysterious magnetic wave of new evolutionary life has begun to heave up 
from the depths; a wave that nothing can divert from its course, a wave 
that refuses to be directed by any propaganda from above or any dictator- 
ship, whether of infallible religion or infallible science; a wave that springs 
from within; yes, from within the hearts of unnumbered millions of 
common men and women, and through them from a ‘Within’ that 
recedes further still, a ‘Within’ that seems to sink away beyond this whole 
Dimension. 
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OLD AGE AND DEATH 

The one supreme advantage that Old Age possesses over Middle Age and 
Youth IS Its nearness to Death. The very thing that makes it seem pitiable 
to these less threatened and therefore less enlightened ages of man is the 
thing that deepens, heightens, and thickens out its felicity. 

You will say that youth is more finely attuned as well as more passion- 
ately sensitized to the tremors and quivers and vibrations of life, and to the 
fainter airs, rarer intimations, less ponderable waftures of its pure essence; 
and I am prepared to accept, and not qualify at all, but to accept ungrudg- 
ingly and without reservation, the truth of your statement about the 
keener receptivity and finer porousness of young people. I would indeed 
emphasize tins porousness and sensitivity to a d.: cvev furt^- er than you. 

For my point is that this very excitableness, this impassioned porous- 
ness, in young people is the thing above all others that makes it hard for 
them to get the utmost out of life. And this comes about for the extremely 
simple reason that the fine-spun and often finicky sensibilities and sophisti- 
cations of youth side-track and waylay and confuse the grand and simple 
outlines of our planetary situation by a thousand curiosities, furious 
fancies, beguiling affectations, wandering impulses, crazy allurements, 
pretty mamas, theatrical whimsies, fantastic obsessions, radiant cults, 
not to speak of the always absorbing and often devastating power of 
unrestrained erotic morbidities. 

And if the very porousness of youth, its vibrant sensitivity to ever}'- 
d..hV' gcstiTc .rid grandiose panache of ait, politics, ambition, sex, sport, 
id alism, gIor\, .self-obliteration, self-vivisection, draws it away from the 
basic awareness of the miracle of bemg alive and of ‘the pleasure which 
tliere is in life itself’, the anxious responsibilities and preoccupying duties 
of middle-age have a yet more absorbing effect. In both of these earlier 
epochs of the individuafs career the fundamental outlines of the land- 
scape of our destiny are blurred by passion and distorted by ambition. 
One is tempted to make a moral rhyme of it: ‘Their vision must be near 
to please, for the wood is hidden by the trees.’ Thus though it is true that 
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old. peoples’ senses are duller, their resilience weaker, their reactions 
stifFer, their responses heavier, their thoughts slower, all this is more than 
counterbalanced b)^ the divme stimulus of their nearness to death 

All day long and whenever they wake at night they get some kind of 
hurried message from their flagging outriders, those sense-messengers 
that do the work of liaison officers’ between body and soul, to the effect 
that the end is at hand. 

And this nearness of the end to winch they cannot m their secret hearts 
be oblivious comes to resemble an ocean-sunken bell lolling them back’ 
from all irrelevancics to the central miracle of being alive! 

Yes, we’ve got to face it! The advantage of Old Age over all the 
earlier epochs of a person’s life lies ultimately in the near approach of the 
end of the whole business. 

At bottom, as Odysseus declared to the chiefs at the banquet of Alcinous, 
what rounds off and in a sense redeems ~~ at least for those who come 
after us ^ — the horrors and atrocities and miseries and insanities of our life, 
its foolish glories and ignoble exultations, its patient endurances andmfimte 
wearinesses, is simply the story of it all, with the added fact that it is the kind 
of story, the story of humanity itself, that has a thousand beginnings and 
no end! 

But this reassuring if somewhat callous view of things, which in reality 
is neither as pessimistic nor as heartless as it sounds, is at once too far- 
reaching and too stripped and elemental to appeal to a life-loving young 
person or to a property-lovmg middle-aged person. And it depends for 
its efficacy upon the most tremendous psychic-physical shock the human 
imagination can receive, short of the horror of the Gestapo for bipeds or 
of Vivisection for quadrupeds. 

It depends on our being compelled, by one blasting flame of eternally 
singed recognition, or from grim hour to grim hour by the searing acid 
of reluctant perception, to face two tilings, the one a certainty as sure as 
sunrise and the other with about as much mathematical probability in its 
favour as — shall I say? — four to six. 

L refer, of course, in the first place to the certainty of death. Now this 
certainty when it really strikes our imagination is like an unexpected slap 
in the face; a slap from the brazen hand of a bronze statue that hitherto 
we have only seen hushed and harmless in its museum niche. 

God! what a different thing this realization is from what might be 
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called the certainty of death in general. The certainty of death m general, 
though it may be as undeniable as that the Mountains m the Moon will 
last as long as the Moon, leaves us cheerfully self-satisfied . 

To give him that twitch, in the fatal pit-of-the-stomach nerve which 
alone sets the bells of his whole island-fortress jangling, a man must for- 
sake generalities altogether. He must realize that the talk is now about 
the coming to an end of that I, I, I, whose feelings are simply all there is to 
me, me, me! 

We are approaching at this point, as my brother Llewelyn used so often 
to remind us, the slippery, quivering, darting, doubly-electrified salmon- 
trout-nerve of the ‘Richard is Richard, Annie is Annie" self— that loving- 
hating, spring-hcel Jack within us that makes the world go round! 

Yes, we stand on the brink of the ultimate precipice watching the 
ravens flap across the abyss. We are talking now about the old fellow 
whose smallest physical concern conies like the shadow of the whole 
earth between him and the Multiverse. He it is who — and make no 
mikake, my friend; the poor devil is yourself — who now, very now, 
visualizes the inflamed condition of his ‘prostate gland" in the curves of the 
pattern on his lavatory floor; and who, as he catches from somewhere 
outside the house the heavenly sound of the cawing of rooks, bethinks 
him of a particular churchyard forty y^'cars ago where one woman read 
Jane Austen’s Emma to another woman, as they sat together under a wall 
of flmt. He It is who ponders, as he searches with the tip of his tongue for 
the little hole at the base of his eye-tooth, whether he’ll be able to dodge 
the dentist till the end of the autumn; he it is who invents a crushing 
retort about that matter of war-tactics to the stranger who made a fool of 
him in the crowded railway-carriage the other day. He is the self m all 
of us that is most itself where it hides beneath the foundations of the world 
where its shoe pinches worst. 

But I refer in the second place to a still graver possibility, though it is 
not quite so certain; namely, the appalling possibility that the T’ upon 
whom this whole world of intimate impressions depends will soon have 
to face its absolute annihilation. The sun will rise as before, and the winds 
will blow as before. People will talk of the weather in the same tone. 
The postman wiU knock as he did just now and the letters will fall on the 
mat. But he won’t be there. He, our pivot and the centre of everything, 
will be nowhere at all. 

o. 
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Well then, where in heaven’s name, you are askmg me now, lies the 
grand, advantage of old age? To be nearer extinction, nearer whar may 
easily prove evet lasting extmetion? What advantage is there in that? 
I will answer you in one word and that word is propoTtion. We get for the 
first time in life when we grow old a sense of proportion. 

And the more anyone thinks of it the more clearly will it be shown to 
him that m this sense of proportion lies the whole mastery of life. The 
truth is that we poor dullards of habit and custom, wc besotted and 
befuddled takers of life for granted, require the hell of a flaming thunder- 
bolt to rouse us to the fact that every smgle second of conscious life is a 
miracle past reckoning, a marvel past all computation. 

No doubt there are miseries and pains so acute and weariness so over- 
whelming that it is better not to be than to be as we are. But many of 
these moments, if we only manage to outlive them, will pass; will pass 
and leave us — alive. Xife is sweet’ is the word on the lips of the ordinary 
man and it covers a great deal, though I suppose it is not a complete 
retort to the logic of pessimism. 

Most actual embodiments of this ‘sweetness’ are, all the same, con- 
stantly, daily, hourly, momently being sprinkled with salt, with vinegar, 
with gall, with wormwood, with assafoetida, with coloqumtida. 

But it almost seems as if, though this is a great mystery, the very tick, 
tick, tick of the great timc-machme, apart from what it actually grinds out 
for us, were itself a throb of enjoyment; and if this is true, and I believe it 
is true, there must be a residue of life-enjoyment restmg in congealed 
security hke a great crystallized yellow plum, from which, if only wc had 
the wit to bite and squeeze, we could suck up paradisic juice. 

But further discoveries can be made as we sink our shaft into this the 
mysterious substratum of hfc-cnjo^^ucnt which underlies all the ‘slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune’ and all the tastes and smells and touches 
and sights and sounds which in our honourable loathing or in our 
degenerate fastidiousness — for it makes small difference which of the 
two It is — do so greatly offend and trouble us. 

Is there, for instance, we may ask, in actual human experience such a 
thing as isolating the enjoyment of life itself, the enjoyment of the pure, 
unique unqualified life-sensation from all our other sensuous and psychic 
feelings so that we have the right to cry aloud like Faust to the moment 
that reveals it: ‘O stay; thou art so fair!’? 
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We all know the false, coxnplaceiit conventional tone in which^ certain 
middle-aged, persons lepeat the stock phrase: 'On a day like tins it’s good 
to be alive’ and then hurry away without giving this ‘good’ or this life’ 
a second thought. 

If any age among Ihe seven ages of man’ can claim the right to adjudi- 
cate on tins unfathomable subject it is surely Old Age; and if I may be 
permitted to play the part just here of a medium through whose mouth 
Old Age can speak I would say that this baffling, shppery and evasive 
fish, the life-sensation in itself, is never caught until we’re old and then only 
by that rather special type of old gentleman hinted at m the Grail Myth 
under the appellation of the ‘Fisher-Kmg’. 

I would even go further and suggest that the mythological 'Maimed 
Edng’ became the Guardian of the Grail purely on the strength of being 
‘maimed’ — in plain words of bemg a eimuch — and that all this clearly 
points to the fact, to which, too, the Christian logos, ‘the pure in heart 
shall see God’ and the heathen custom of maiming the Priests of Cybele 
both bear witness, that it is only when the virility of the sex-urge has 
died down and the Nature-enforced chastity of Old Age has taken its 
place that ‘the pleasure which there is in life itself’ nses up like w'ater 
seeking its level and diffuses itself through our whole consciousness. 

Although no doubt in a not far distant future the stigma wiU be 
removed from every manifestation of sex save in cases of cruel or danger- 
ous sadism, there is no doubt that a great many people of both sexes wiU 
still seek, and generally seek in vain, to anticipate in youth and middle- 
age those more magical and more exquisite pleasures that reach Old Age 
purely because the sex-obsession is removed. 

It by no means follows, however, that because an old person is 
liberated from the disturbing tyranny of the sex-urge that he inevit- 
ably, as the ancient Myth puts it, ‘sees the Grail’ or, in other words, m 
spite of liis infirm and purblind senses becomes porous to the life- 
sensation in itself 

This old-age Vision of the Grad, or, to put it plainly, this felicitous 
embrace of air, earth, water, fire, is not to be had without training and 
practice. And even with training and practice it is likely enough that 
nothing except a shocking and startling awareness of the near approach 
of death can establish its enjoyment as a daily habit. 

It seems, too, that along with the life-sensation in itself tho element in 
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which that shppery and. evasive ^5/?, if I may use such *1 svmboK 
must count for something. 

This element is too complicated a mystery to be lightly defined m 
words; but the acceptance of life on the terms of life being a story must 
tahe, I think, an important place in such a background. 

Old people, and not without cause, are often accused ot egotistic 
garrulousness. But if this volubility be carefully examined, or at least 
considered in its relation to the whole stream of life, it will I think become 
evident, whether he realizes it or not himself, that our old man m these 
tiresome, chattering, egotistical eifusions is offermg his tribute and his 
sacrifice — in his case a sacrifice not of flowers and fruit or of a spotless 
lamb but of his own dignity and self-respect — to the great goddess 
Mnemosyne, Mother of the Muses. 

Yes, in only one way can our mortal and, it may be, our immortal 
life be heartily, thoroughly, and absolutely justified, and that way is by 
treating it as a story. 

To consider life, first and last, as a story is to treat it as only Old Age 
and Old Age only in the last and final revelation of its accumulated experi- 
ence, when that experience is illuminated by the lonely Lighthouse of 
Death, has the wisdom to treat it. Shakespeare’s ‘ripeness is all’ can only 
be interpreted in this way. 

Who has not wondered in awe and pity at the power old people have 
of sitting for hours — God! and here lie secrets that have been lost to us 
since our perambulator days! —without reading or writing, knitting 
perhaps if diey’re women, because knitting leaves the attention free, but 
in any case breathing in and swallowing down and drinking up, absorbing 
through every pore of their old withered skins — Oh Prince, what 
shameless joy! Oh Prince, what scandalous pleasure! — the story of the 
life around them. 

It has fallen to me, as it fell to neighbours of the great Feodor Michael- 
ovitch, to have an epileptic friend, and I believe it is a peculia.ity of this 
sacred sickness that it heightens, almost to a point of rapture, the smallest 
detail of the story of aU persons and of all things that can possibly have a 
story; and I have been trying in vain for some minutes, as I complete this 
sentence, to imagine any that haven’t got one of some sort. 

And what the sacred sickness does, and what the delicious state of con- 
valescence after a recovery from almost any sickness can do too, is exactly 
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wliat the piping of the Curlew of Death does, as it comes nearer and nearer 
over the mountain. 

I implore my reader ~ whatever his age may be — to use a little intro- 
spection at tins point and try to discover exactly what it is in him that 
chiefly — apart from all hope of a "good time’ to come, and beneath all 
immediate miseries and pains and worries — finds life sweet and death the 
opposite of sweet! 

What I think I find with regard to my own life-love, or life-hold, or 
life-clinging, is anytliing but a simple discovery. It is as complicated and 
many-cornered as Sir Thomsa Browne’s well-loved quincunx ! 

The living nucleus of it seems to be what might be described as a quick 
siiver-soul of electrified vitality, a torpedo-shaped slippery life’-Jish of 
which I am as vividly conscious as if it actually were an inexhaustible 
entity within me only itching for its chance to flmg my old skeleton and 
all the rotten compost it contains on the nearest dimg-hcap and ‘there let 
him lay!’ as the lordly poet says. 

The odd thing is that notinng m this curious visualizing of the life- 
nucleus within me carries with it the famtest ‘mtimation of immortality’ 
or of any survival of death. In fact it seems to belong to the inherent 
nature of this particular mental presentation that the activity of its 
imaginary presence absorbs the energy required for such intimations. 

What I would like to bring into more articulate relief than is usual in 
my own thinking, and I suspect in the thinking of most of us, is the 
precise feelmg or emotion that we have vaguely at the back of our con- 
sciousness when we declare that our ‘life-sensation’ or ‘life-awareness’ is 
doubled or trebled by the approach of Death. 

The mtensely magnetized and electrified life-nucleus within us which I 
choose to call ‘the soul’ and which gives us the feelmg it could be exterior- 
ized from the body is only the centre of this life-heightening. 

There is also our quickened response to the external events that com- 
pose the story of our Hfe or of anybody’s life. And beyond and behind 
this tragic-comic, romantic-vulgar, miisparenL-obscurc, pitiful-grotesque 
History of Ourselves there is what we loosely and vaguely call Nature, a 
word which is especially and peculiarly used for animals, birds, fishes, 
reptiles, together with the vegetable world and those aerial landscapes 
wherem both the animate and the inanimate play their part. 

Yes, and beyond this, beyond both our human drama and that back- 
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ground of it which we call Nature, there is the impact of the primordial 
elements — air, earth, water, fire — which in their immeasurable extension 
through Time and Space possess for some minds such a fatal attraction 
that they reduce the Humanized Beauty of Nature just as they reduce the 
Idealized story of Man to a false and tricky mathematical illusion. These 
are those imperishable elements which when they are objects of our sense- 
satisfaction remain an inexhaustible and magical delight, but when they 
decoy and mislead the mind towards that false though logical Boundless- 
ness which IS one alternative of the teasmg antinomy, 'ati end — no end\ 
where the mind simply stops working before the space-tune milestone upon 
which is written in the ancient Greek tongue: 'Beyond Me Nothing’, they 
plunge us into pure rationalized insanity. 

Wholesome indeed in view of this insane reasoning is the uncongenial, 
unaccommodating, disquietmg phenomenon of death. Why, the mere 
nearness of death by its effect upon our fibres and tissues and upon our 
receptive apprehensions hardens, toughens, stiffens, and benumbs our 
natural reaction to the thought of this ultimate shock. 

The truth is that death, like the old Roman God Janus, has two faces — 
one the face turned to youth which is a face of a fearful but expressionless 
horror; and one the face turned to old age, across which pass all manner of 
simple, ordmary, familiar expressions, some of them of a liumorous detach- 
ment, some of them of a peaceful friendlmcss, and finally some of them of 
a grumbling acquiescence. 

But there is another angle to this whole matter. We must remember 
that both life and death are in one sense aspects of Natuie just as Nature 
in another sense is an aspect of the life and death of every living thing. 
In one sense you can say that Nature is completely indifferent to the fate 
of mdividual men and women; but in another sense she is infinitely con- 
siderate. 

We are at the same time creators of Nature and sons and daughters of 
Nature, and if we escape the more horrible and harrowing kinds of death, 
such as our secret personal Litany frantically pleads against, what seems to 
happen to us, according to the Great Mother’s indulgent provision, is that 
the nearer we get to the end the more ‘native and endued’ to that end does 
our identity become. 

The energy of our apprehensions wanes, the sensibility of our affections 
dwindles, the up-leap of our spirit declines, and an insidious weariness 
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takes possession of us— in a word we feel thed] not tired ofjust this or that, 
not tired of any particular occupation or any particular struggle, but tired 
of the whole business, tired of the effort to enjoy, tired of the effort to 
endure, tired of the effort to he. 

It IS Nature herself who works this change, and as we yield ourselves 
up to It — and the grand trick is to fall relaxed before it, as men can fall 
to the ground without trying to save themselves — there is a certain 
pleasant irony to be enjoyed if we keep our heads; for in the very act of 
this interior abandonment to death it is possible to get high praise from 
our friends for the unconquerable vitality of our life-zest ! 

Here as in everything else we are completely justified in hvmg a double 
life; that is to say in making unremittmg efforts to keep, in a terribly 
literal sense, our end up, while aU the while, deep down belovr the surface, 
we yield ourselves completely and entirely to this strange, sweet, new 
feelmg. 

For such IS Nature’s unfathomable mdulgence to those of her offsprmg 
who follow her lead that there actually is a sweetness, a sweetness never 
known before and totally unexpected, in the steady, unremitting pull 
towards the formless elements out of which our exacting and exhausted 
form originated. 

If I were asked, as an average specimen of normal old age — only, of 
course, these concepts ‘average’ and ‘normal’ have no real existence save in 
the heads of metaphysical Realists — what has been the chief mental 
effect upon me of reaching the last lap of my life, I would say, after con- 
siderable introspection, that it was a certain pushing open, wider and wider 
till they seem as if they could open no further, of the ‘magic casements’ 
of the mmd Now I know well that if my questioner demanded what I 
mean by such an opening of windows I should feel for a moment or two at 
sea But I would proceed to save my self-respect, by some far-fetched 
image, such as ‘Childe Roland’s Tower’, and I would try to indicate that 
what I have in my mind is an observatory of circular shape looking 
out upon opposite horizons — or, if you prefer, upon opposite landscapes 
— either Northward and Southward, or Eastward and Westward. 

And I’d be trymg to suggest, by this metaphorical North and South 
or East and West, two opposing conceptions of Nature; one of them 
implying the existence of a Power upon which we can depend in faith 
and hope, and the other implymg a plurality of mysterious dimensions. 
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among whose bewildering multiplicity we can trust nothing but our- 
selves . 

Now what I mean by falling into the mental habit of pushing open the 
two opposite windows of the mind as far as they will go, or at least as far 
as their creaky frames will stand such treatment, is the advisability of 
living the same sort of ‘double life’ in our philosophy as we have found 
to be essential m the practical conduct of our affairs. 

Thus as our hold upon things relaxes a little, and w“e feci ourselves 
beginning to regard death as a haven, and non-existence as a refuge, after 
stormy seas, the really crafty and sagacious thing to do, it seems to me, is to 
begin practising the difficult art of being m utrumque paratus, ‘prepared for 
either event’; and not merely being ‘prepared’ but of malang imaginative 
flights, as we gaze through our windows, flights across the two opposing 
landscapes that lie outstretched before us, one of them illumined by the 
rising sun of all man’s hopes, and the other, where the twilight falls, not 
so much unfriendly to our longings and desires, as absolutely mdiffercnt. 

If, I say, I can be allowed to regard my own feelings as fairly representa- 
tive of the state of mind to wliich the milestone of our last lap — ‘lap’ is a 
good word! --should bear witness, namely a balanced scepticism with 
regard to the whole question of survival or annihilation, I would like to 
point out that over and above this obvious dualism, this dualism of the 
alternate twilights of resihence and resignation, there is at the back of my 
mind a shrewd conclusion from all this, or perhaps I ought to say a shrewd 
commentary upon all this, to the effect that when you consider all the 
other duahties and alternatives of the Dimension of Opposites in which we 
live, there is not one pair where the two are of equal strength! 

Consider a few of them for a moment. Day is stronger than Night, 
Light than Darkness, Man than Woman, Mind than Matter, Life than 
Death, Creation than Destruction, Time than Space, Good than Bad, the 
Many than the One. 

Indeed there would have been no world at all, no creation of anytliing, 
no existence of anything, if these opposites had been equal m strength. 
They loould have cancelled each other out. They would have balanced each 
other so completely that a deadlock, a stalemate, a neutrality so absolute 
as to be tantamount fo a universal black-out, would have resulted. It 
would have been a case of Hegel’s ‘Bemg’ and ‘Not-Being’ showing 
themselves as identical — that is to say, as Nothing-at-all. 
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Now if: in the case of these other pairs of opposites some degree of 
predominance of the one over the other has been shown inevitable if 
there was to be anything there at all, so also with tins our present case, of 
survival of death versus total eclipse in death. If the natural vitahty of the 
living soul within us be stronger than our body’s natural exliaustion, if 
the natural life-leap of our essential personahty be stronger than the 
natural death-slide of our flesh and blood, why then — not by ArisroLeliaii 
logic, I admit, but by an easy Platonic analogy — does it not look as if 
there might be (what shall I say?) we "Survivahsts’ are, I confess, as 
bad as some Revivalists in what my brother Llewel^m would call our 
waverings and haverings round the crucial point — but does it not look 
as if there might be, when all these predommances, of hght over darkness, 
good over bad, creation over destruction have been carefully considered, 
a feather’s weight, a gossamer’s fall, in favour of our not, as Horace says, 
dying *omnis^i 

There must be, of course, as infimte a variety of ways of reacting to the 
near approach, or comparatively near approach, of a person’s own death 
as there are human individuals blamelessly pufEng and wlnsthng on, like 
imiocent locomotives, at this very hour, towards our Common Termmus 

But I cannot help feehng, smee most of us have eyes, nose, mouth, ears, 
and a sensitive skin, that there must be a bit more in common between us 
of sensations, emotions, intimations, terrors, reliefs, comforts, than there is 
of the unshared, the unhke, the unreproducible, and the absolutely umque. 

And, after all, the great aesthetic law holds as soundly and profoundly 
m the matter of personality as it does in the matter of arclntecture or 
sculpture. There can be no such thing as originality mitil there is some 
universal standard of dignity, proportion, seemliness, balance, and near- 
ness to, or remoteness from. Nature. 

Among the effects of Old Age m this connection that I cannot resist 
believing are shared universally among us is a strange, deep, obscure 
feeling that the nearer we come to the edge of death the more solutions of 
riddles, the more revelations of hidden causes and effects, are drawn to- 
wards us, fished up, magnetized up, sucked up, out of this bottomless 
cosmic hole, till they touch the orbit of our consciousness. 

Yes, we live in a Dimension of Opposites and each pair of Cosmic 
Opposites is linked together in a umon much closer than any merely 
logical or metaphysical antithesis. Take the horror of this war and the 
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common man’s longing for peace. This longing is a fact; but another fact 
is that our whole cosmos depends upon war. Without war there would 
be no Nature. Life would present us with a universal blank. To come 
mto existence at all, to be bom at all, implies a terrific victory and a 
crashing defeat in a fearftd and a shocking war. 

The ongmal "fiati’ Let there be Bettig! cannot, alas, be restricted to the 
mild and beneficent adjuration: 'Let there be Light!’ It was the impious 
mutilation of Uranus by Saturn which set the world-top spinning; while 
the collapse of the protagonist at either pole of any of these fatal antinomies 
would hurl bach both victor and vanquished to the threshing-floor of 
pre-creative chaos ! 

These scratchmg, ticklmg, stmgiiig, bitmg enemy-mates are, whether 
their sphere be electrons, or philosoplnes, or universes, the real dynamic 
cause why everything is what it ts. 

As far as we are concerned one of the difficulties about this system is 
that we ourselves in different moods desire the victory of a different 
champion. In some moods we want Bad, for instance, to conquer Good, 
Multiplicity Unity, Darkness Light, Woman Man, Solitude Society, 
Anarchy Order, Death Life. 

Let us apply tins prmciple, then, to those crucial dualities which become 
more and more vivid the nearer we approach our end: the alternative in 
one case between ainiilnlation and survival; and the alternative m the 
other case between a Universe of one god and a Multiverse of many 
Dimensions and of many gods. 

Now we know from our own experience that it is entirely possible in 
certam moods to wish most heartily to be dead; and not only to be dead, 
but to be annihilated forever and forever with no remote chance of 
re-appearance or re-incamation. 

In the same way it is entirely possible — m fact I am not ashamed to 
confess that such is my own predilection— to prefer a Multiverse of Dimen- 
sions, although a less warm and cosy and snug sort of world, to a universe 
of the old-fashioned rounded-ofFkind, witli One Matter, One Mind, One 
Space, One Time, One Humanity, One God! 

For my own part I feel as if there were more fresh air, more liberation, 
more chance, more wholesome anarchy, more open horizons, about this 
sort of world, and yet it is no joke to think of havmg to face it m reality 
and in detail! 
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In any case that life and death are fatally fused together it is impossible 
to deny. And it would appear that the deeper their roots descend into the 
recesses of existence the closer their embrace becomes. 

Thus as we ourselves approach death and begin to catch the anti- 
cipatory murmurs, the premonitory^ breathmgs, the mysterious effluences, 
the magnetic vibrations, the elemental ripples, made in advance by this 
dark waterfall, it is impossible not to feel that these stirrings must carry 
with them, for all their disqmeting chill, some positive electricity, some 
seminal pollen, Jovian-Danaean gold-dust, from that Night-Nursery 
of ‘the Mothers’ between whose mystic portals and Death’s Acherontic 
staircase there seems to be a secret postern 1 

That there ts some such Imk — O much more than a link! — some such 
tender-cruel creative embrace, can be proved by the way we inevitably 
wed together the very words ‘Life and Death’. 

Round these two words a blank-verse aura hangs, that in itself carries a 
perfume rare, sweeter than last year’s leaves, a scent that burns like burn- 
ing weeds, and floats away to sink, like smoke below the horizon of the 
world ! 

What is it that has taken hold of these two syllables so that the one 
reaches our human ear as if sprayed upon by the dazzlements of a sunrise 
at high tide; and the other as if weighed upon by heavy clods ploughed 
up in dripping fog from the brown furrow where Jasion lay with 
Demeter? 

It is simply that certain words m every tongue, coeval with the oldest 
migrations if not actually autochthonous, have been weathered so long, 
have grown so inured to the psychic rains and frosts and droughts and 
floods of their tribe’s communal experience that the platonic essence of all 
poetry — by which I mean the continuity of our reactions to that liistoric 
necessity which is the same now as it was at the start — is gathered up into 
their very sound and substance; so that they become true polytheistic 
Logoi, beyond and beneath any one redemptive Logos, of the queer 
Dimension to which we are at present confined. 

What all old men and all old women were wise to practise in their 
habitual thoughts is a certain fusion of tlie mystery of life and the mystery 
of death, ‘neither dividing the substance’, as the creed says, nor mergmg, 
as the rationalists love to do, our mortal human destiny in the immortal 
elements. 
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We are told that in the moments immediately before death by drowinng 
we are assailed or solaced by a vivid reassemblmg of all the most powerful 
impressions of people and thmgs made upon us during the whole course 
of our life. 

Well! It would seem as if it might be both possible and desirable to fix 
our attention, long ere this final moment, upon these memorable persons 
and things - 

You will doubtless, oh excellent reader, whoever you are, have played 
to your satisfaction the pleasantly-tragic game of imagmmg or inventing 
your last words on a mentally unclouded — and we may well pray a pB ysically 
painless — death-bed. 

You have also, I daresay, considered, with a natural it egoistical interest, 
the subject of graves and epitaphs. Of course we must, in the words of tlic 
greatest of all geniuses, who is neither Homer nor Shakespeare but tlic 
nameless and shameless common man of the generations, 'draw the line 
somewhere’. 

And though I must confess to the unphilosophical opinion that ‘telling 
ourselves stories’ about our own death and our own burial is the most 
harmless and imiocent of all vaingloryings, even here, as among other 
human bagatelles, that everlasting spoil sport, conscience, begins to get to 
work, like the snouted mole he is, whispering that we’d best toss into die 
chilly void all thoughts of monuments and inscriptions and medallions 
and cherubic wings and palm-leaves and the superior sanctimonies of 
death’s-heads, and concentrate, as ordinary people did in classic times, on 
the terrible finality and the homely comfort and the ghastly humour and 
the piercing pitifulness of this certain loss of all we have and very likely 
of all we are. 

The truth of the matter is that wise and kindly Nature — for when you 
really think of it this ‘indifference’ of Nature to our individual sufferings 
can be as unjustly and unfairly emphasized as can her solicitude- Time and 
chance! Those are the words. There abominable unfairness, injustice, 
inequality, in the way she deals out among her children death and pain 
and accident and sickness and penury and madness and vile repute. Put 
there is always the other side. 

An old man who can already hear the fall of the rapids and feel the 
breath of their mortal chill must surely, as he looks back through the years, 
be aware of a residuum of experience that makes him turn proudly away 
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tiom die thin impoverished mental atmosphere of such a phrase as ‘Science 
teaches', turn even from the warmer, richer, but scarcely less bracing air of 
In nomine Patris', turn from both of them, and steer his barque, ‘un- 
affrighted by the silence round him', to where between the untrammelled 
sea and the high, cold, unloving constellations he can take counsel with 
the depths of his own soul. 

My own view of the profomidest trend m Christian psychology, using 
the genius of Jesus and Paul and Dostoievsky as its spear-head but bring- 
ing up other forces behind them, has to do with the prophetic vision of 
the weak and the foolish and the undistinguished and the neurotic and the 
ill-constituted and the infantile and the senile. 

Old Age, as soon as it begins to catch on the air the approach of death, 
acts as Nature does in the wilting of her deciduous vegetation and in the 
more gradual erosion and subsidence of her primeval rocks. Yes, through 
the enchanted dyings down of the flames of dissolution in decaying 
forests, through the titanic collapsings of monumental terraces in the 
landslides of Time-corrupted promontories, the old God Pan, mumming 
and miming in grotesque decrepitude under the weight of the enormity 
of his piled-up years, reveals to the loose-limbed daughters of Time m 
their whirling dance — only they rarely pause to listen — that celestial 
burden of broken murmurs, and childish gabble, and bedlam fits and 
starts, by which, much more than in any wisdom of our boasted Science, 
are made articulate the ‘second thoughts’ of the Invisible Weavers of 
Destiny. 

Thus the final and ultimate effect of the presence of Death upon an old 
man or an old woman may well prove to be, when the mind is driven 
back to its last barrier, nothing less than that abysmal ‘doubt of aU 
appearances', that doubt of all human reason and all human imagination, 
which reverts to the childish question that has never been answered and 
can never be answered. ‘Why am I myself? Why is the World the World? 
Why is anything anything?’ This is that sublime and comical doubt 
upon which at the last all our hope depends and which nothing can 
take away. 

So absolute are the limitations of our minds, so questionable the 
whole panorama of what we think we see and have seen, that the attitude 
upon which we are thrown back at the end of our life is one of cheerful 
Ignorance and of fearless expectation. 



THE ART OF GROWING OLD 

One thing we are sure of and only one: namely, that whatever the reality 
may be, if ‘reality’ itself is not a figment of the brain, it is a reality totally 
different from njjydiing we have imagmed, or thought of, or dreamed, a 
reality that is quite as likely to come nearer the heart’s dcsiic than in our 
ignorance we thought possible, as it is to defeat our hope, mock our 
struggle, deny oui instinct, confound our faith, annihilate our being. 

"What rises up withm us to face this tremendous Jinale is in fact 'whac all 
along we have secretly guessed: namely, that though in reality we know 
nothing and have found little, w^e are likely enough to lose less and need 
have no fear of anythmg. 
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